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THE religious situation in England may perhaps come to be a 
religious crisis. Sharp voices fill the air; and there are sighs for that 
in the past which has gone down irretrievably, and aspirations after 
what has yet to rise upon us in the future. Yet, speaking as a mere 
outside observer—a fly upon that great wheel for the last fifty years— 
I do not think that the driving forces of religion in the present, or its 
chances for the future, have altered very much during that long time, 
or even during the century gone by. At the present moment there 
is keen resentment roused by the recent Education Act. It was 
probably unwise, and was certainly an innovation on that passive 
defense of the status quo which was long ago recommended to the 
English Establishment by Sir Robert Peel. But all establishment 
is in the free state presumably indefensible, and an institution even 
of injustice requires sooner or later to be added to, if it is not to decline. 
Again, within the Church of England itself there is not so much 
change as the literary onlooker might suppose. The Oxford move- 
ment has during the last fifty years deeply affected the clergy, and has 
also swept into it women and esthetes from the upper classes. But 
it has left the mass of the laity unmoved, if not indeed repelled; and 
the great majority of earnest church people are dumbly and obsti- 
nately Protestant. Twice at least in the course of the present Parlia- 
ment a distinguished prime minister, with an enormous majority 
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behind him, had to withdraw well-planned overtures for conciliating 
high-churchism or Rome, in face of imminent revolt in his own party 
and in the Commons. Between this high-church clergy and low- 
church laity there was at one time what could claim to be a broad- 
church party. If it has melted away, it is because its work is now 
less needed, and the resulting critical sediment has been diffused 
among reading men not unequally on both sides. Hence arise, on 
the part of the clergy, powerful manifestoes like Lux Mundi, while 
the less articulate laity find representation of their low-churchism 
rather on the outside, among dissenters or in parliament. For the 
possibilities of the English religious situation, now as at all times, 
do not turn solely on the Church of England. They depend rather 
on a Protestant England, within which there is an ancient church in 
unstable equilibrium—a Protestant England, flanked by Scotland 
on the one side and Ireland on the other, and looking abroad to a 
Latin communion in the south, and to Germany and America on the 
east and west. 

Churches and parties are held to be very external things. But if 
you go deeper into matters of individual reason and conviction, it 
may be doubted here also whether the religious question of the present 
time is absolutely new, or can hope for an immediate solution. Take 
the influence of biblical criticism alone. That influence tends in 
some ways to strengthen the authority of the church, and to suggest 
that it, and not Scripture, is the pillar and ground of the truth. Yet 
this is balanced by the constraint which criticism lays, even on church- 
men, to plead their church claim before the double tribunals of his- 
torical evidence and original Christianity. Among the English 
laity, within and without the church, there are very many men whom 
a modern teaching has set free to grasp and use the principles of the 
early faith, while they are no longer troubled as to mere details of its 
records, and thus cultivate, on their own behalf, as on that of others, 
the new virtue of tolerance all around. It is well, but the men of 
this tolerant virtue—how strive they, as compared with their fathers, 
upon whose souls Wesley and Chalmers smote; or with the evan- 
gelical households of last century, which fed on Olney hymns and built 
up missionary societies; or even with the more ardent souls who stood 
in the van of the Oxford “movement”? Here again there is a cer- 
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tain unexpected equipoise. It once more suggests to us that the 
forces of the religious situation in England, while they are greatly 
enlarged, and perhaps enriched beyond what they were a few genera- 
tions ago, are not relatively much changed There are no longer, 
indeed, the old hard-and-fast lines between the sections; the life 
which has vivified each of them, and made it plastic and somewhat 
passive, has also interfused and so far reconciled the whole.. For 
such reasons I avoid questions ecclesiastical and political, and decline 
to follow those who inquire into the chances of the immediate future. 
I am more attracted here by the thinkers who take this up as a chap- 
ter in the philosophy of the history, and who seek to determine, not 
what England will presently be—nor even what it ought now to be— 
but what sooner or later it must necessarily be. 

More than one philosophy—idealist, or semi-idealist, or anything 
but idealist—has confronted this problem, and seemed to itself to 
solve it because the conclusions were couched in its own phraseology. 
Such efforts, however vigorous, I pass by. But behind them all there 
is the pressure of one great movement, the strength of a constraining 
presupposition or common thought. The pressure is that of the 
scientific spirit, and the thought is that the religious situation, in 
England as everywhere else, is merely a step in the process of the 
subjective evolution of religion. England is no doubt a peculiar, 
and in some respects a very peculiar, country. But English religion 
is merely the universal religion as that is found in England today. 
It is the same water here as on every shore —an influx from a world- 
stream; only here it flows in a narrow channel, and between English 
banks, barriers, and limitations. But if so, while in the present it is 
the English peculiarities and differentia that strike the eye, is it not 
certain that in the future—the immediate future, and the further 
future in a rapidly increasing ratio—the forces molding and govern- 
ing and impelling it will be simply the central laws of religious evolu- 
tion? It is they that will roll out the half-baked, half-fused, imper- 
fectly stratified, and imperfectly crystallized mass of English religious 
and social life into something progressively better and more beauti- 
ful. And if, as most men—and most wise men—earnestly believe, 
Christianity is historically the highest form of religion or religions, 
then English religion, already predominantly Christian, needs only 
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the application to the molding of its future of the ordinary psychologi- 
cal laws. In the expectation of some, it will be essentially a church 
religion, and not one of separate and individual convictions. In the 
expectation of others, it will be a religion of culture, or even itself a 
mere form of culture. In point of fact, such a religion would almost 
certainly be both, and would embrace or tolerate-very many subvarie- 
ties inside and outside of these main roots. I have spoken of the 
peculiarities of English religion. But, admittedly, the great pecu- 
liarity of England, and still more of English religion, is that it has long 
held historically, and is proud to hold, an intermediate position, rest- 
ing on a basis of mere compromise. It has done so for centuries, 
and we have seen that the tendency of criticism and other recent 
influences is to intermediate still more, and to soften the angles of 
conviction that remain. If so, the task of evolution is in this case 
already largely anticipated. For while development of the kind 
desired should elevate religion, it will certainly average and equalize 
it; not by refusing civil or social privileges to any views, however 
extreme (the day for that has nearly passed away), but by embracing 
and harmonizing all on a basis of subjectivity, and treating religion 
itself as a legitimate or necessary expression of the nature of man. 

Such, generally, is the forecast. The objection to it, as a philo- 
sophical or evolutionary theory, is that it ignores the ultimate fact of 
evolution itseli—which is also the fact on which English and all other 
religion must build. 

Take evolution in its rawest, and least religious, form. We have 
to begin with, nothing but matter. But out of matter arise gradually, 
not only symmetry or crystallization, but organization and growth, 
both resulting in a world of unconscious vegetable life. Then far 
down in the history of that unconscious world this amazing thing 
happens: it develops bodies which not only collide with other bodies, 
but are conscious of the collision—nay more, which perceive the world 
which is around them, and feel and act accordingly. And in an era 
farther on, the selected highest of these perceptive animal forms are 
raised to an astonishingly higher plane still. For the time comes 
when in these a new idea arises—an idea for which millenniums of 
the mere knowledge of that which is could never have prepared them 
—the quite other question: What ought to be? And now the uni- 
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verse, which was apparently dead matter to begin with, has become 
an intelligent and a moral universe; it has evolved, that is, as its 
highest products certain beings who not only investigate all that 
exists, but who judge of what ought to exist, and even judge them- 
selves. Apparently, the chief aim and furthest attainment of this 
system of things is to evolve personalities. But these are beings to 
whose mind and heart evolution can itself speak. And its last word 
to them is, that the source and center of the universe must be the 
center as well as the source of all the personality that is in it. They 
are personalities themselves, the most precious products that we see. 
But they are fleeting and frail—mere bubbles that form and break as 
the world-stream moves. Yet that too is a stream that flows from 
a fountain; and the source of personality must be infinitely more 
intense than is any exemplification of it here. Yet each of these has 
a spark transmitted (or perhaps only reflected) from the center; 
sufficient, therefore, for mutual relation and mutual recognition, 
perhaps even for mutual response. 

Throughout all history religion has been no mere subjective phe- 
nomenon. It has been the tie between men and the central Person- 
ality of the universe. Their apprehension of it—say rather, of Him— 
was at first distorted or fragmentary; but in modern times evolution 
is perhaps doing as much as Christianity to insure that we shall 
never think of the universe without thinking of its oneness and its 
center, and that, if we admit religion into our thoughts at all, to us 
there is but one God. In earlier days he appealed to the mass of 
men, not so much as the central Mind or the central Heart, but 
rather as the central Conscience of the universe, from which none 
could escape, and to which all might appeal. The arbitrary and 
avenging powers of mythology had no evolutionary future, but the 
Hebrew recognition of a Judge of all the earth—‘‘a God of truth 
and without iniquity, just and right is he!”—prevailed over the 
more local and limited ideas of that race as of all others. It prevailed, 
but not at all by being softened down into a vague enjoyment of sub- 
jectivity or of legend. The trend was very much otherwise. Their 
God, more and more acknowledged as the God of all, became also 
more and more the God with whom they had todo. And even when 
the national ethic was sublimed into loving the seen neighbor as 
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oneself, it demanded first of all for one Unseen a love with all the 
heart and with all the soul and with all the mind. Of course, under 
a God-consciousness so direct as this all self-complacency broke 
down. It was exchanged in the multitude for a wistful look at the 
altar, and in select souls for an inward cry for forgiveness, while the 
lesson taught to both by the whole story, as prophet after prophet 
unfolded it to the world, was personal dealing with that divine Per- 
sonality.‘ And this evolution of the individual out of the nationalist 
or multitudinist mass is a process which has never been reversed. 
Even before Christianity and outside Palestine, it had become plain 
that the religious future of our race could not always be constrained 
within the original solidarity of the savage family, the civic commune, 
the sacerdotal guild, and the conquering empire. And so philosopher, 
stoic, and mystic anticipated the beliefs of the future, and relieved 
the oppressed heart of their own present, when they individually 
turned to the unknown God or central Anima Mundi. But then 
came Christianity with its leap to a higher plane. Throwing down 
all middle walls between Greek and barbarian, it made instantaneous 
appeal to men of every race to seek personal reconciliation with the 
Cause and Father of all. Incidentally, it may be remarked that it 
is by no means clear that the response of the barbarian was less 
prompt, or less important for the history of the past, or even less 
likely to be repeated in the future, than that of the “Greek.” But 
the main fact is that the question was no longer one of. races at all. 
Races were merely the vague, and generally the mistaken, names 
of groups of individual men with personalities infinitely apart, every 
one of which was now invited to become “partaker of the divine 
nature” by a process of beholding that other Personality with open 
face. The previous history had been mainly a history of men blindly 
seeking God, “if haply they might find” one who, as the center of a 
world of dead matter evolving spirit, must presumably be Spirit 
himself. Christianity now affirmed his existence as a living and 
loving Personality, responding to the call and rejoicing in the love 
of man. It was an amazingly great, though surely not at all a strange, 

* The most characteristic utterance in Hebrew literature shows a conscience, bur- 


dened with treachery to a murdered friend, coming to God with the strange words, 
“‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned,” and refusing to depart. 
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thing to affirm of the Center of the universe. Buta greater lay behind. 
If the center of all is a Personality and a living heart, it may well 
be that it will not leave initiative to its own creatures of clay. It 
will not merely be sought and found; it may itself seek. And the 
special message of the new faith was this, that from an immeasurable 
distance the Center of things had drawn near, and from an infinite 
height the Absolute had bowed down, to attract to itself the spirits 
whom it had made. 

In the present age this faith in a Personality of the universe has 
found assured foothold also in science. But even in the present 
age it will not be victorious without a struggle. The Latin section 
of Christianity has exchanged the direct commerce with heaven, 
which was the privilege of private Christians in the time of the apos- 
tolic epistles, for a directorship under the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian church. The Greek section has still less individualism; and, 
unlike the other, it has the task of keeping its masses in subjection, 
not only to an orthodoxy, but to a nationalist imperialism. And 
before it, as before us all, lies the problem of the yellow and black 
races; with the persistent suggestion that neither evolution nor 
Christianity can do anything for them, and that they must be merely 
drilled and utilized, like other inferior animals, consumers of corn 
or food for powder. In England, and in Europe generally, the line 
is not drawn at color; it is the peasant and proletariat mass who 
have long been excluded by the imaginations of the privileged from 
counsels of perfection alike in civilization and in Christianity. The 
white workingmen see the outrage of this clearly enough in their 
own case, and band together to force their way to most legitimate 
equal rights. But the socialist leaders are in the meantime disposed 
to simplify their future by way of making it easier, and to deny 
the value of all that inner world which cannot be conquered by 
external organization. And with so many forces pulling backward 
and pulling together, we are sure to have the attempt to unite them 
by some underlying philosophy. It will in any case be suggested 
that nature, which in past ages has been so careful of the type and 
so careless of the single life, still reckons those things alone to be 
useful which are useful to the species as a whole; that individualism 
in spiritual matters is selfishness, and the only fitting object is the 
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greatest good of the greatest number; and that therefore, if religion 
is to be recognized at all, it should be religion regulated for the bap- 
tized mass, with due regard to its national prejudices and traditions, 
and maintained for it under an authority which may be described 
indifferently as that of the church or of the state. And in answer 
it will have to be again and again pointed out, in the interest of the 
present and of the future, that Nature is so far from being careful 
of the type that she makes a thousand types continually pass away, 
as the lower life in them rises higher; and it seems, indeed, as if 
her whole interest in successive species were the gradual selection 
of creatures who, at last, while still full of animal frailty, shall be 
as gods knowing good and evil, judges of themselves and of her, 
and facing the precipice of moral responsibility. Such creatures, 
being molded out of warm clay, learn to feel and to do chiefly through 
their relations to others around them, loving at first the brother 
whom they have seen more than the God whom they have not seen. 
So, too, the individualism of Christianity, when it comes, is found 
to be one of self-sacrifice and altruism, enlarging rather than destroy- 
ing our earthly relations. But we need also a higher love. Earthly 
relations crumble into earth, and the races and the works of men 
flit before them into the dark; and only the Great Companion is not 
dead. Sooner or later the craving of science for a central life, and 
of the heart for its ideal, will together upheave their way through 
the embattled selfishness of our time; and on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic we shall know that, while all things around men pass away, the 
ancient Lover and Friend of men remains. 

But let us return finally to England. The proposal to English- 
men to believe in religion as culture, rather than in God as fact, finds 
in the English character some things to favor and some to oppose it. 
The habit of compromise, the desire to mend rather than end what- 
ever is doing any good work, the passion of the uneducated for mate- 
rial fact, the corresponding passion of the educated for historical 
sequence, the preference of both for the conservative customs of 
the race, and the disposition of all to accept existing authority so 
long as it does not definitely press upon either conscience or com- 
fort—these things sooner or later create a willingness to make the 
best of both worlds and muddle through somehow. But they are, 
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I believe, more than counterbalanced by the sturdy individuality of 
the people. The Englishman is not an idealist, and he is certainly 
not a theorizer. But individuality is in the long run a greater gift 
than idealism; and there is enough of it in the central stem of our 
world-wide race to assure us that it will sooner or later break down 
to the true roots, and burst outward in the highest products of our 
complex life. 

It will probably not do so until the English working class comes 
to its own. That class includes elements so dissimilar as the keen 
factory hands of the north and the slow agricultural laborers of the 
south. But it is one people, and it is really the people of England, 
for whose benefit all legislation should be undertaken, and by whom 
all legislation will more and more be controlled. The education, com- 
menced by the school boards and for the moment checked, will be 
in some form resumed, and will mold the mass into one, while it will 
at the same time give it political supremacy. That twofold height, 
when it is attained, may bring the testing-time for the religion of 
England. For then, and only then, will be fulfilled the great word 
which dropped from Sir Harry Vane before he went to the scaffold: 
“The people of England have been long asleep; they will be hungry 
when they awake.” And when they awake, it will not be to any 
question of class supremacy, especially if class equality has by that 
time been substantially realized. Rather, the attainment by all 
citizens of the necessaries and comforts of life, in so far as the state 
can assure these, will instantly reveal the spiritual inheritance beyond, 
and a corresponding vacuity within which neither trade unions nor 
imperial unions can do anything to satisfy. But church organiza- 
tions, too, will not satisfy it. The Catholic claim, to dispense truth 
to all men and to direct the conscience of each, would make a strong 
appeal at such a crisis to the national imagination. But, for reasons 
already indicated, it will probably never be submitted to by the Eng- 
lish race. It may be doubted even whether they will take kindly to 
the quasi-authority of the Protestant aggregate or confessional 
church, a body of national dimensions founded on a human expression 
of divine truth. In matters of creed, the English organization of 
the future may broaden back to the Areopagitica of one great English- 
man. In the coming evolution the individual is pretty sure at least 
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to treat mere things of external order—including especially the organi- 
zations of the sacerdotalist and the socialist—as matters of very 
inferior interest. It is much less certain what he will do—will do 
at least in the first instance—when set free in the other direction to 
deal individually and positively with religion, and with God in the 
heart of it. 

For it must be confessed that, as man ascends in the evolutionary 
scale, the elements of his nature take on a greater instability, and it 
is precisely those who are called to a more glorious future who encoun- 
ter higher moral risks. He who climbs to the golden bar of heaven, 
and misses it, may have a crashing fall. It is probably safe to pre- 
dict that ere long the English masses will be face to face, as they have 
never been before, with the claims of religion and the higher life. 
But it would be rash to prophesy that they will embrace those claims 
—at least, at once. History has had too many cases of failure of a 
generation of men to listen to the higher call, and these failures may 
be repeated “as the great ages onward roll.” Yet we seem dimly to 
discern better things in the later years of the century whose threshold 
we have been permitted to see. At all times the highest moral 
results have been attained by men who fixed their gaze, not upon 
these directly, but upon the central Personality in whom they are 
gathered up; that is, these results have been attained through religion 
rather than ethics. This has been eminently so under Christianity. 
And the attainment has not been by men who accepted a philosophi- 
cal or ecclesiastical system, but rather by those who suddenly found 
a bond with a Father reconciled; and, even in their case, most of all 
in the first tenderness of reconciliation. It is at this stage, too, and 
in this form that religion, with its priceless ethical accompaniments, 
has proved to be powerfully sympathetic and even contagious. For 
within Christianity even more than outside it, man’s experience of 
religion has come in the way of pulsation and vibration and recurrent 
waves of life. These are bare facts and phenomena of history, and 
they might perhaps repeat themselves in the coming England without 
giving absolute promise of a new dawn. They might be held to be 
consistent, so far, with the evolution of a merely subjective or psycho- 
logical religion. Yet if even that religion rose so high in the hearts 
of young Englishmen as to be a passion for the reconciled First 
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Good and First Fair, we should all be disposed to find in it a golden 
promise and potency. And if, as these pages suggest, religion is an 
objective fact of evolution—the gradual recognition by many per- 
sonalities of the central One—then the main hope may come, not 
from ourselves, but from the other side. The Center of all life must 
have infinite initiative, and may well be found in His own time incon- 
ceivably responsive to the appeal of man. 





ART, RELIGION, AND THE EMOTIONS. 


By RupoLPH M. BINDER, 
New York City. 


I. 


THE Good, the True, and the Beautiful are generally considered 
to be the proper aims of education and culture. But man must have 
some conception of what these qualities mean, if he would attain to 
the position for which he is destined by nature and by his native 
faculties. If he would live in human society, he must know and 
practice the Good. If he would adapt himself to the environment 
in which he lives, and desire to conquer it, he must know what is 
true and false; otherwise he is a mere toy in the hands of natural 
forces, like a savage. If, again, he would rise above the beasts of 
the field in his enjoyments, he must have some conception of the 
Beautiful. Only when man is educated along each of these lines 
does he develop all his faculties, since, speaking psychologically, the 
Good means an appeal to and development of the will; the True, of 
the intellect; and the Beautiful, of the feelings. Thus the whole 
mind of man is educated and trained. From a pedagogical point of 
view each one of these ideas has been considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be ministered unto by a special branch of knowledge. Ethics 
takes for its aim the development of the will, science that of the 
intellect, and esthetics that of feeling. It would seem, therefore, as 
if no place and no function were left for religion in the education of 
man; and attempts have not been lacking to put philosophical ethics, 
science, and esthetics in the place of religion. 

Is this claim true or false? Has religion no longer a function in 
the education of man? Is it, more particularly, true, that esthetics 
can replace religion in the education of the emotions? Have these 
questions, especially the last one, been definitely settled, or is there 
still something to be said for religion? It seems to me that there is; 
and this essay is an attempt to indicate along what lines the function 
of religion cannot be replaced in education by any other agency. 

636 
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I, 


Perhaps the best way to approach the problem will be to discuss 
the relation of art and of religion to the emotions. Both art and 
religion have very close relations to the emotions, and therefore to 
each other. Art and religion both deal with the same psychological 
faculty—feeling; both have the same aim—to purify and clarify feel- 
ing; and both employ similar methods—to objectify and transform 
feelings into emotions through the medium of the intellect. 

Feeling is the elementary and fundamental psychological faculty. 
The proof for this statement cannot be given here, since it would 
necessitate a long, and perhaps fruitless, discussion with the intel- 
lectualists and voluntarists in psychology. It will be best, conse- 
quently, to proceed with the argument directly, and let the essay 
speak for itself. Feeling is, then, the elementary psychological 
faculty, and as such is largely subjective. But just because feeling is 
primarily subjective, it is so powerful. When a man has a strong 
feeling, it seems as if a power from the outside had taken hold of 
him, since he is so little master of himself. Bodily pains, for instance, 
often have such an influence over us that we do things which ordinarily 
we would never permit ourselves to do. Pleasures often have the 
same effect. This is the reason why the Greeks and other nations 
of antiquity attributed strong feelings to demons. Man is not free, 
not master of himself, when under the influence of a strong feeling. 
It seemed, therefore, to the ancients as if a foreign power was con- 
trolling him, and in some sense the demon was considered to be 
a divine power. From this attitude there was only one step to the 
position that all feelings were religious. This is the only explanation 
for the fact that the cult and worship of Astaroth among the Pheeni- 
cians, and Aphrodite and Venus among the classical nations, was 
regarded as one of the highest religious functions. It is also the 
explanation for the fact that the sexual feelings have been considered 
as the root of religion. But while religion is feeling in its innermost 
nature, it does not follow that every feeling is religious. The con- 
trary is nearer the truth, as we shall see later. 

Art likewise appeals to, and is an offspring of, feeling. An artist 
who is coldly intellectual and has no warmth of feeling cannot even 
be imagined. In order to create, an artist must have an experience of 
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some kind which has stirred him to the depth of his heart. Goethe 
is a conspicuous example in this respect, since he attributes all of 
his poetical works to real experiences. A man who looks at art 
merely with the eye of the intellect may become a fine critic, but never 
an artist. And what is true of the artist is also true of him who enjoys 
art. If a poem, a picture, or a statue does not produce pleasure, it 
is a failure as a work of art. It may be a sermon, it may teach a 
moral precept, but it is not a work of art. 

Art and religion deal, then, with the same psychological faculty— 
feeling. 

But they also have a common aim—to purify and clarify feeling. 
The essential characteristic of man as a spiritual being is his freedom. 
That he should be master of himself at all times and under any cir- 
cumstances, that he should be compos sui over all the strong and 
various currents of his mental life, distinguishes him from the animals, 
since the latter are always at the mercy of their impulses and instincts. 
Man is, however, not free when under the sway of a strong feeling. 
He acts blindly, impulsively, and irrationally. And a human being 
that acts permanently in this way cannot be considered as a fully 
developed personality. Children, idiots, and savages, who are driven 
to act by their feelings, are just on that account not held responsible 
for their deeds. Feeling has the power to induce to prompt action. 
It has a dark, mysterious background. Its origin is often hidden 
from us; and we can seldom give an account to ourselves, in sober 
moments of reflection, just why we acted in such an impulsive manner 
while under the sway of anemotion. The reason is, perhaps, because 
feelings are so closely associated with our bodily condition. We 
touch here upon that mysterious borderland of mind and matter 
which is so fascinating just because of the futility of our efforts to 
penetrate it. If the much-debated question of subconsciousness were 
settled in the affirmative, we might say that the feelings arose from 
there. Indeed, the way some of our instinctive feelings of aversion 
and attraction arise seems to give substantial support to the theory 
of subconsciousness. Some of these feelings are so strong and pow- 
erful, and seem withal so unreasonable in the light of clear reflection, 
that their origin clearly points toward a background of our con- 
scious life as a source and feeder of the latter. They do certainly 
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not arise through a clearly discernible intellectual process. We are 
not able to analyze them in any way; they come and go whither they 
list. All that we can do is to watch their development and decline. 
But these are merely the borders of feelings. Their essence eludes 
definition and analysis. As Professor James Ward says: “Feeling 
as such is, so to put it, matter of being rather than of direct knowl- 
edge.” 

Whether feelings arise, then, from subconsciousness or from the 
complexity of intellectual and volitional processes, it is certain that 
they have a most important bearing on our mental and physical 
well-being, and prompt us to actions which are not always conducive 
to our welfare. They make us captives and hold us under their 
spell. Man is, then, not free when impelled to action merely by his 
feelings. 

In order to be free, we must be liberated from the thrall of our own 
feelings, for man is free only when the intellect guides and the will 
rules. Art and religion have the aim to accomplish this task. They 
accomplish this result by making feelings objective. The psychical 
energy which constitutes feeling must be diverted into some other 
channel. But there are only two ways of doing this. A feeling 
may be objectified either through the intellect or through the will. 
We may turn the psychical energy of a feeling, or at least part of it, 
either into reflection or into a deliberate action. One of these two 
things must be done, otherwise feeling—e. g., anger—will feed upon 
itself or impel us to a blind action, and thus work great mischief. 
But, by being diverted, a new channel is opened up for the psychical 
energy which would otherwise be used up in feeling, and an immedi- 
ate relief is the result. Unless such relief is procured, the “pent-up 
emotions”—just because they are purely subjective—will work mis- 
chief. Let us use an illustration. When a man is in a bad humor, 
a gloomy mood, he is not only conscious of his humor and mood, but 
he feels heavy; his whole mind seems to be working under difficulties; 
it is as if an iron hoop were placed around his mind and were drawn 
constantly tighter. We feel repressed, strained, confined, shackled, 
hampered, or—to use an expressive German word—wunjrei. The 
whole mind is under a painful and disagreeable tension, and the 

tEncyclopedia Britannica, article ‘‘Psychology,’”’ Vol. XX, p. 71. 
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chief characteristic of this tension is that of lack of freedom within 
the mind. It is impossible to define the feeling in such a mood, and 
hardly possible to describe it; but any person who has experienced it 
will perhaps recognize it from this description. Now let someone 
make a joke. We laugh, and the atmosphere clears up immediately. 
The tension disappears; we feel light, happy, and free. The feeling 
of buoyancy takes the place of heaviness; hopefulness, that of depres- 
sion; freedom, that of confinement. Our whole mental attitude 
changes in an instant, and if we reflect on the matter, we wonder 
how a small thing like that joke could work such a miracle. The 
simple fact is that our feeling has been liberated, by being objectified. 
We are no longer under its thrall, because our psychical energy, 
which was under the domination of a feeling, has been turned into 
a different channel. It is no longer purely subjective, it has become 
partly objective. It feeds no longer upon itself, since it includes an 
object. The strangeness and suddenness of such a change in our 
mental attitude can be compared to the changes which are sometimes 
wrought in the physical atmosphere. When a heavy fog holds a 
landscape captive, everything appears dull and monotonous: no tints 
of shades and lights, no clearness in the outlines of objects, no char- 
acteristic distinctions in the shapes of hills and mountains; everything 
is a dull, monotonous gray. Now let the sun shine upon this land- 
scape. Immediately every object receives its own outlines, appears 
in its own tints and colors, and is clearly marked off in its own indi- 
viduality from other objects. The landscape which was held captive 
in the fog has been set free by the sun. 

We need not look, however, only to a joke to work changes of this 
kind in our mental attitude. Any agency which diverts psychical 
energy from feeling will accomplish a similar result. Sometimes it 
is a happy suggestion or intuition which throws light on a difficulty. 
Nor need the feeling be as intense as a temporary gloomy mood to 
require objectification for the purpose of liberation. A feeling of 
this kind may continue for years; joys and sorrows may come and go, 
and still there may be an undercurrent in our consciousness which 
gives a sinister coloring to our whole mental life. We may never 
be able to read and interpret the coloring, since it seems to mingle 
with all our moods and to give a certain tint to our consciousness. 
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Then suddenly the gloom may be lifted by a happy suggestion. 
Perhaps the best illustration of what I mean is the incident reported 
by Virgil.2 A£neas and his party had been wandering around differ- 
ent seas and countries, meeting all kinds of fates, but being more or 
less gloomy for not knowing where they were ultimately to settle. 
Several attempts had been unsuccessful. When they reached the 
shores of Latium, they were so ahungered that they ate up even the 
flat cakes which served as tables. Whereupon Virgil continues: 

“What! Eating up your boards beside ?” 

In merry vein Iulus cried. 

That word at once dissolved the spell: 

The father caught it as it fell, 

With warning look all utterance stilled, 

And marveled at the sign fulfilled. 
Anchises had said: 

‘*Whene’er on unknown shores you eat 

Your very boards for lack of meat, 

Then count your home already found: 

There build your town and bank it round.”’3 

Sometimes an undercurrent of sadness takes hold of the con- 
sciousness of a whole people or age. This was the case with the 
ancient Greeks, and they never were able to shake it off entirely 
because of their belief in moira. They were cheerful and light- 
hearted on the whole; they enjoyed nature and sensuous pleasures 
as perhaps no other nation has ever done. But all through their 
literature we find a note of sadness—indefinite and fleeting, but 
omnipresent and depressing. Even in its loftiest flights, as in Homer 
and Sophocles, this strain of sadness is never absent. We miss the 
note of hopefulness and buoyancy in their literature. This under- 
current of sadness was due to two causes—the absence of a definite 
conviction concerning immortality, and the conception of an iron 
and implacable fate ruling everything and dominating even the gods. 
Whatever dim hopes they had concerning immortality was not of a 
cheering quality, since Achilles tells Odysseus that he would rather 
be keeper of swine in the upper world than king in the under world. 
The liberating word was spoken in this respect by Christianity, with 
its definite promise of immortality and its conception of God as a 
2 Zineid, Book VII, ll. 107-47. 3JoHN CONINGTON’s translation, pp. 236, 237. 
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loving Father. And not to the Greeks only, but to all the nations 
of antiquity this promise and conception came as a word of libera- 
tion. Christianity objectified the longings and made definite the 
vague hopes of the nations for continued personal existence. 

Feeling must, then, be objectified, if we are to become free. 

Both art and religion aim, however, at liberating us from the thrall 
of mere feeling, since both have the purpose of clarifying, purifying, 
and elevating feeling. A religion which does not fulfil this function 
is of little value to man. An object of art which does not call forth 
in us a pure pleasure has no claim on the name artistic. 


Il. 


It will be necessary now to show that feelings need to be clarified 
in order to become religious and esthetic. If we consider every 
feeling as religious, we return to the conception which mankind had 
concerning this matter in its childhood, the age when all feelings 
without any exception were referred to a deity. 

We should relinquish, consequently, the result of a long struggle— 
the attainment of our freedom, the most precious fruit of the many 
and hard battles of man with himself and his environment. More- 
over, if feelings per se are considered to be religious, we could not 
very well deny religion of some kind to animals, since they undoubtedly 
have feelings. If we are, then, to hold fast that which we have gained, 
and if we do not want to make an absurd assumption, we must dis- 
tinguish natural feelings from the religious and esthetic. In other 
words, the former must be transformed into the latter. 

How is this done? The natural feelings must become emotions 
by being referred to an idea through the instrumentality of the intel- 
lect. This is accomplished in religion by the reference of the feel- 
ing to the idea of God. Through this reference the ego recognizes 
itself as determined by God even in its innermost nature, its feelings. 

Two illustrations will make this clear. The craving for food is 
a purely natural feeling. 

When a healthy man sits down to a well-prepared meal, he is 
animated by the desire to satisfy his hunger. The feeling is natural 
and healthy, but not religious. How is it changed from the former 
into the latter? By saying “grace.” This means that the food is 
considered a gift from God, not merely for the satisfaction of physical 
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appetite, but for the strengthening of the body to enable us to do 
more work. It is this reference of the natural feeling beyond its 
immediate purpose—to satisfy an appetite—which redeems it from its 
natural character, and gives it a religious bearing. 

The feeling of revenge is also natural. To strike back when you 
have been struck is as natural as to crave for food when you are 
hungry. And still, if this emotion were given free rein, society would 
be impossible. Revenge must, therefore, be changed into a feeling 
of indignation over wrong done. It must be referred to the stand- 
ard of justice in society and in God. This standard requires pun- 
ishment, not for the sake of retribution, but for that of the improve- 
ment of the criminal. In this way revenge becomes, through its 
reference to the idea of justice, an ethical or a religious feeling. The 
feeling of revenge is objectified and transformed. 

Art has a similar purpose in regard to the feelings. The pleasure 
we have in looking at a beautiful object is immediate and natural, 
but it is not esthetic enjoyment. The natural pleasure is turned 
into the latter by becoming imagination, since the latter means not 
only an immediate sensuous pleasure, but an interplay of the emo- 
tions with intellect and will. Uncontrolled imagination or fancy is, 
of course, mental activity without let or hindrance, but in artistic 
imagination this mental activity is guided by a principle. The 
creative artist desires to embody an idea in his statue and picture, 
and the connoisseur wants to find that idea. The emotions of both 
the artist and the connoisseur are thus guided by a principle; they 
are objectified and transformed, and become esthetic enjoyment. 
An illustration will make this clearer. Suppose we look at the pic- 
ture of a beautiful woman. The effect is immediate—a sensuous 
pleasure arising from the mellow colors and the attractiveness of 
features. This pleasure is almost instinctive. But if we stop there, 
the probability is that the beauty of the woman will arouse sensual 
desire. That is not esthetic enjoyment, but purely sensual pleasure. 
If, however, feeling is referred to the idea which the artist wished to 
embody—e. g., chastity, motherliness, aspiration, etc.—our feeling is 
transformed into artistic enjoyment, because it gives food to the 
imagination. The elementary feeling of sensuous pleasure has 
become purified and elevated into a noble and wholesome sentiment, 
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and we have thus been liberated from the thrall of the merely sen- 
suous enjoyment. All art must have the faculty to arouse both this 
immediate pleasure and the mediate esthetic sentiment. False art 
stops with the former. The necessity for this transformation lies in 
the fact that, like all elementary feelings, so the immediate pleasure 
arising from the observation of a beautiful object gets control over 
us, and we are not free. If we would enjoy esthetically, the pleasure 
must be transformed into the purer and more elevated atmosphere 
of the ideal. For thus alone are we freed from the thrall of the 
immediately given, and are able to enjoy zsthetically; 7. ¢., as free 
human beings. 

The purposes of art and religion are, then, the same, since both 
aim at liberating us from the sway of feeling. 

They follow, moreover, the same method. This has already been 
indicated, since the elevation and purification of feelings can be 
accomplished only by their transformation and objectification. We 
have seen that man is not free when under the spell of a feeling. Is, 
then, the object of art and religion to kill or to suppress feeling? 
No; since man is dead without feeling. A man who is no longer 
capable of a deep and strong emotion is dead. He is blasé, he is 
cynical, he is an intellectual machine. Nothing can give him a keen 
and positive enjoyment; he is capable only of the negative satisfaction 
of spoiling other people’s enjoyment. The purpose of art and 
religion cannot, consequently, be to kill or to suppress the emotions, 
but to transform and to control them. How? By directing them 
outward under the mediation of the intellect. Art does this by direct- 
ing feeling to the sublime and beautiful in nature or in art proper; 
religion, by focusing feeling on the holy and perfect divine personality. 
This transformation of elementary feeling through art and religion 
must be treated separately, since it deals largely with the intellect; 
i. é., with representation. 


III. 


By “representation” we mean a mental picture, an image, a 
percept, or a concept. Whenever we try to get some more or less 
definite idea we have a representation in one of these four forms. 
How do we come by a representation in religion ? 
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Religion is, to say it once more, feeling in its essence. But if it 
were only feeling, we should have to admit that animals had religion. 
The latter alternative seems absurd, and feeling must, consequently, 
be combined with a rational element in order to become religious. 
In feeling the individual becomes aware only of the obscure and 
mysterious background of life. It is indeterminate, aimless, and 
directed only to the satisfaction of immediate needs. We know, of 
course, by what process man attains to representations in regard to 
objects which appeal to our senses. But religious ideas have no 
such visible objects, and only a mind which is sufficiently developed 
can form a representation of a divinity. This very fact excludes 
animals from having religion, since they are not able to reason. 
Feelings must, then, be transformed into something else, through the 
medium of the intellect. They have to become representation; they 
must receive a definite object. Since there is, however, no definite 
object in religion which can serve as a basis for representation—as, 
for instance, in that of a tree, animal, etc.—the task of forming a 
religious representation falls upon imagination—i. e., the creative, 
constructive element in our mind. Since man can, moreover, con- 
struct only in his own image, the representation of the deity must 
necessarily bear the features of himself. He images the deity as a 
being similar to himself. He gives it personality. He cannot image 
the divine being as inferior to himself, since he regards himself as 
the highest form of living beings. If he deviates from the course of 
picturing the deity similar to himself, the deviation will be along the 
line of magnifying that divine power. He will give it the attributes 
of omnipotence, immortality, and, with the Greeks, eternal youth. 

The objection must be met here that people on the level of savages 
have pictured the deity in the form of animals, of fetiches, and of 
other things below themselves in mental power. Man had and still 
has little constructive power on that level of culture. He simply 
felt that there was a power in some way superior to himself. He 
found that nature with its tremendous power—manifested in thun- 
derstorms and hurricanes, in strong beasts and wild animals—was 
such a being. Since he could not image this power without a definite 
object, he attributed it to beings which he perceived to move like 
animals, or to call forth vegetation like the sun, to destroy like the 
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earthquake, etc. The animals, the stars, the fetich, were to him 
simply images of this destructive or benevolent, but always superior, 
power of nature. And nature appeared to him blind, uncanny, 
violent, arbitrary, just as he himself was. Polytheism is, conse- 
quently, the stage in man’s development in which he pictures the 
deity in his own image. 

When we turn to the Greeks, we find that the same truth holds. 
They pictured their deities after their own image. The gods are 
simply on a higher plane, endowed with all the good and bad quali- 
ties of the better Greeks. This fact is too well known to need any 
further explanation. 

A purely spiritual conception of God was introduced by Chris- 
tianity—a view anticipated in part in the Hebrew conception of 
Jehovah. And here a parting of the ways takes place. A purely 
intellectual conception of God is and must be impersonal, super- 
personal, or whatever we may choose to call it. Such a view is the 
work of reason proper; its conception of God is that of an absolute, 
of a principle, of a force, or whatever names may be given to it. This 
is the conception of God in science. And reason true and simple 
cannot have any other view concerning God, because it cannot image 
a personal God who is omnipresent, yet personal; immanent in the 
universe, and still not absorbed by nature; unconscious in inorganic 
beings, yet self-conscious in man; concerned with the affairs of all 
the worlds, and still hearing and answering the prayer of a little 
child. A God of this kind cannot be conceived in any way, except 
in a more or less anthropomorphic form; and so the purely intellectual 
conception of science will, as a rule, have none of it. The terms 
“absolute,” “principle,” “force,” etc., serve it better. 

With such a conception of the divine, religion is impossible, only 
a religious tendency or attitude; because religious feelings cannot be 
focused and become definite without a clear representation. Science 
declines, however, to define the ultimate ground of existence in this 
manner, and leaves the feelings vague and fluctuating. 

If man were a purely intellectual being, religion would never have 
outgrown the stage of pantheism. But he is also a willing and an 
emotional being. The objection will immediately be raised that 
neither the volitions nor the emotions have anything to do in a theo- 
retical discussion, and, if admitted at all, are only of secondary 
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importance. I should like to reply that religion is not a purely 
theoretical affair, but a tremendously practical one; and that in prac- 
tical matters the emotions are of fully as great importance as the 
intellect. It is outside of the province of this paper to enter into a 
lengthy discussion with the intellectualists, and so I simply give two 
quotations, one from a literary man, and one from a psychologist, 
who, by the way, is a voluntarist. John Burroughs says: 

We are bound to give the reason and the understanding full sway in their 
own proper fields. In subduing and in utilizing this world, or adjusting ourselves 
to it, we have no guide but science. Yet science is not the main part of life, not- 
withstanding all the noise it is making in the world. Science is making a great 
noise in the world because it is doing a great work. Literature, art, religion, 
speculation, have had their day; that is, the highest achievements of which they 
are capable are undoubtedly of the past. But science is young; it is now prob- 
ably only in the heat of its forenoon work. It is a little curious that man’s knowing 
faculties, the first to be appealed unto, should be the latest in maturing; that he 
should worship so profoundly, admire so justly, act so wisely and heroically, 
while he yet knew so little accurately of the world in which he was placed. Does 
not this fact point to the conclusion that science is not the main part of life ?4 


Professor Harald Héffding says: 


In feeling we have the innermost state of the conscious individual as deter- 
mined by the influences received from without and by the activity exercised by 
the individual himself.5 . . . . Everything which is really to have power over 
us must manifest itself as emotion or passion.° 

But if feeling is to rise above instinct in religion; if, in other words, 
it is to be a motive power in a beneficent manner, it must become 
clear, definite, and determined; and for this purpose a clear and 
definite representation is required. 

Such a representation demands a personal divine being. The 
interests of the intellect are purely theoretical, and these may be 
satisfied by a principle, absolute, or any similar conception of the 
ultimate ground of existence. The interest of the emotions is always 
practical—especially in religion—and that can be satisfied only with 
a representation of God as a person. The practical demand may be 
satisfied with a deified man or animal. The theoretical demand, 
however, is opposed to a representation of this kind. The result is 


4The Light of Day, pp. 97, 98. 
SOutlines of Psychology, p. 272. STbid., p. 284. 
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a compromise. The mind represents God as a person. Personality 
is spirit in the form of character; its attributes are self-consciousness, 
self-activity, and freedom. 

This representation of God as a person contains, just because it 
is a compromise, the germs of a conflict. If the mind lays stress on 
the theoretical interest, then the more scientific—i. e., intellectual— 
conception of pantheism will exercise the greatest attraction, and 
present the most probable solution. If the mind lays stress on the 
practical interests of life, the more artistic—#. e., emotional—con- 
ception of theism will present the fewest difficulties. The same 
individual may be, consequently, a pantheist as a thinking, and a 
theist as an emotional, being. And frequently we find a popular 
conception of God—as an anthropomorphic being—run parallel with 
the official theology which presents God as a purely spiritual con- 
ception. 

The conflict between the demands of the intellect and that of the 
emotions leads, then, to the compromise of a spiritual personality. 
Such a personality cannot be imaged; an image of God as a person 
is, however, necessary if the emotions are to be satisfied. The ques- 
tion arises: How are we to get a worthy and dignified image of God 
and still leave his pure spirituality intact? The ancient religions 
perished because they were unable to meet these two demands. With 
the increasingly purer conception of God, images of stone or wood— 
or even of marble and of paint, as among the Greeks—were no longer 
considered adequate representations of the deity. The problem was 
not only of theoretical, but also of practical interest. Philosophy 
attempted to solve the former by conceiving God as pure Idea, espe- 
cially in the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. But this concep- 
tion was beyond the comprehension of the multitude, who knew just 
enough philosophy to discard all the popular representations of the 
gods as unworthy, but were not able to grasp the truth in the new 
conception of Plato. And thus Greek religion degenerated; it had 
no power or influence upon the lives of men. But the demand for 
a worthy representation of God was unquenchable. And the yearn- 
ing, groping, and hoping for a religion of this kind explains the 
readiness with which many people accepted Christianity. For here 
the problem had been solved. God was conceived as a pure spirit, 
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but personal. As such he was, of course, not capable of being rep- 
resented. The result was another compromise. God became incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ. This conception left the pure spirituality of 
the Godhead intact, and it supplied at the same time a means to 
represent the divine being worthily in the God-man. 

We have now briefly sketched the way in which the mind repre- 
sents the divine being through the agency of the imagination and 
satisfies a demand of the emotions. The process has been that of a 
gradually increasing purification of the conception of God. As men 
had clearer conceptions of morality, they wanted a worthy repre- 
sentation of God as a moral being. Their love was, however, always 
an image of the loved one: crude and ignoble in the lower stages, 
prompted only by fear and reward; refined and unselfish in Chris- 
tianity, prompted by a yearning after perfection and a longing for a 
father’s love. But all through the process the more or less crude 
religious emotions were purified and clarified by the medium of the 
representation. 


IV. 


In a similar manner are the sensuous feelings transformed into 
esthetic emotions through the medium of the intellect, 7. e., through 
imagination or emotional construction. A color of a certain shade 
and intensity makes a pleasant impression upon us; it is a purely 
sensuous pleasure. How does it become artistic enjoyment? When 
this color is seen in relation to other colors in the same object; when 
I perceive this relation to be one of difference, but when the differ- 
ences are just sufficiently great to produce variety in a harmonious 
whole. Artistic enjoyment is, therefore, an emotional construction 
out of purely sensuous pleasure and the intellectual elements of unity 
and relation. The beautiful, whether in nature or in art, must rep- 
resent an idea which gives unity to the parts; the idea must appeal to 
our emotions through the senses, and the two combined must give 
rise to a new construction in our imagination. The idea alone will 
not give rise to artistic enjoyment, since some ideas are derived from 
ugly objects; the sensuous pleasure alone will not produce it, since 
that is almost entirely physical; the two must combine in a new con- 
struction. The sensuous pleasure must give emotional warmth to it, 
and the idea must give it unity, harmony, and suggestiveness. 
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But these two elements must be present simultaneously if we are 
to have esthetic pleasure; else the enjoyment is labored, like that of 
a joke which has to be explained. The idea and the sensuous pleasure 
must be the result of a single representation. The perfect combina- 
tion of these two elements in a new construction is as difficult as that 
of a purely spiritual personality in religion. The result is a conflict 
in art as old as that in religion. Is the sensuous pleasure in art the 
principal thing, or is it the intellectual element? Are objects of art 
beautiful merely because they are true portraits of pumpkins, snakes, 
sea-urchins, etc., even though these things are ugly? Or are only 
those pictures, statues, etc., artistic, which represent a beautiful 
object plus an idea? It is not our purpose to enter into this contest, 
since volumes might be written about it. We only wished to indicate 
that the struggle between the intellectual and the emotional element 
is as old and severe in art as it is in religion. 


V. 


If both art and religion clarify and purify feeling by objectification, 
we should expect the highest possible effect where the two work in 
conjunction. This is, indeed, the case. The Symposium of Plato 
owes its perennial charm to the fact that the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful are presented as the one permanent being over against 
the changeable and perishable, the bad, false, and ugly. Plato con- 
ceives the divine both as good and beautiful; he has both a religious 
and an artistic temperament. The superiority of the art of Angelo, 
Rafael, and Leonardo da Vinci is due to the presence both of religious 
and esthetic elements in the temperaments of these men, which 
sought expression in one presentation. Sometimes the ability to 
objectify these religious-zsthetic emotions is inadequate, and we get 
then the rapture and the exultations of the mystic, which are often 
exceedingly effective just because they are suggestive rather than 
explicit. The great service which music has rendered to the cause 
of Christian religion is too well known to need more than mention. 
When a service is conducted without the assistance of the arts, as 
for instance in the strictly Puritan churches, the tendency is toward 
intellectualism—i. e., toward dogmatism—and therefore toward 
rationalism; and the emotions, instead of being kept supple and 
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pliant, become hard and rigid. In other words, the elimination of 
the esthetic element has the tendency to drive out the emotions from 
religion altogether. Where, on the other hand, the artistic element— 
é. g.. music—plays too prominent a part, religion tends to become 
purely emotional, volatile, and ineffective in building up a strong 
character. The best results are obtained when esthetic elements are 
combined with those of religion, and both are purified and objectified 
through the medium of the intellect. The emotions are then kept 
supple and pliant; they prevent the mind from becoming too intel- 
lectual; and the intellect not only furnishes new material for the 
emotions, but clarifies and purifies them. In this way the mind is 
always kept on the alert; the imagination has sufficient material for 
new constructions; and the result is a well-balanced and happy mind. 


VI. 


Art and religion have, then, a similar effect on the feelings, and 
they often co-operate in this respect. What place belongs to each in 
education? Can art take the place of religion in the development of 
the emotions? From what has been said so far, it would seem as 
if this might be the case. But art and religion differ, nevertheless, 
so much in their. effect upon feelings that they can never serve as 
substitutes for each other. 

Art is, in the first place, for a few select spirits, while religion is 
democratic and for all people. The way mankind is at present con- 
stituted will make it impossible for the majority of men to be educated 
in the arts to such an extent that esthetic enjoyment can replace the 
religious. 

We may find fault with this fact, but the fact itself cannot be 
doubted. The number of Schéngeister—as the Germans appropri- 
ately call the people who worship art—is comparatively small, and 
will remain so for some centuries to come, simply because esthetic 
enjoyment presupposes a special training which few people are able 
to obtain, and because a large number of men and women are not 
endowed with the faculty to enjoy art. 

Suppose, however, that these two conditions were met—. e., that 
every human being had the ability and the opportunity to be edu- 
cated in the arts—would religion then become superfluous? I believe 
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not. Art is impersonal, while religion is intensely personal. And 
certain moods of man can be assuaged and satisfied only by personal 
relations. The man who is depressed wants someone to cheer and 
comfort him; a friend may do this, but more frequently—as in the 
case of bereavement through death—he will require the comfort of 
religion, because God is both more willing to comfort and more pow- 
erful to help. And, again, the strength of the hold which religion 
has upon the affections of men may be seen from the fact that religion 
deals with questions of much greater and more permanent impor- 
tance than the arts. Whether idealism or realism is to be the ruling 
principle in art may disturb the peace of a small number of people 
for a considerable length of time; but whether man is mortal or immor- 
tal is a question of the greatest importance for all men all the time. 

Moreover, the enjoyment of art is generally a holiday affair. It 
is for the few hours when we are in a pleasant and peaceful mood. 
The whole attitude of our minds must be free from care and worry 
when we come before a picture, in order to enjoy it zsthetically. 
How small is, for instance, the number of people who have been 
edified by Millet’s “Angelus” in comparison with those who have 
been uplifted by what that picture presents, prayer! How far must 
most of us go in order to hear good music, see fine pictures, or even 
to get proper books! How near and always ready is, on the other 
hand, the comforting and uplifting influence of prayer! 

These differences indicate clearly that art cannot compare with 
religion in its influences upon the emotions. The difference is so 
great that art has generally been used as an auxiliary to religion; and 
in this position it is much more effective than when it stands 
alone. 

I do not mean to disparage the wholesomeness of esthetic enjoy- 
ment. I simply mean that, measured in terms of influence upon the 
life of man, art can never compete with religion. A®sthetic emotions 
are pleasurable enjoyment. They presuppose a mind that is already 
contented and cheerful. The esthetic emotions are more contem- 
plative, more self-satisfying, than those of religion; the contemplation 
of the beautiful produces pure pleasure which is ennobling and 
uplifting, but does not prompt man to action. Just as we have to 
be in a happy frame of mind when we approach the beautiful, so we 
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enjoy it in a purely personal way, the thought of God or of our neigh- 
bor hardly ever enters our mind. How different with the religious 
emotions of reverence, love, sympathy! They prompt to action by 
their very nature; they are social in their very essence, and need 
expression through action directed toward other human beings. 

I think even these few remarks will suffice to show that art can 
never serve as a substitute for religion in the education of the emotions. 

Has religion an equal chance with ethics in the education of the 
will, and with science in that of the intellect ? 

Secular ethics appeals to the will through the intellect. This is 
the Greek conception—#. e., that man fails to do the right thing 
because of his ignorance of it. Secular ethics can never get away 
from this conception. It must, of course, be admitted that many sins 
are committed in sheer ignorance. But most evil deeds are done in 
weakness and in more or less open defiance of the rules of right. 
And here secular ethics shows its powerlessness in the influence over 
the will. “A religionless morality” has, whenever it has been tried, 
been found wanting. Why? Because the ethical precepts cannot 
be “driven home” so that the individual will feel impelled to act. 
The objection may be raised, of course, that in an ideal condition of 
society this ought to be and would be the case; that insight into right 
would produce corresponding action. True, but we are not as yet 
living in an ideal community. We must take men as they are, not 
as we should like them to be. And as men are constituted at present 
they undoubtedly need all the props in their morality which we can 
possibly give them. 

Secular ethics has no props. It appeals either to enlightened 
self-interest or to the categorical imperative. In the former case the 
connection between what is perceived to be right and the correspond- 
ing action is made through a careful balancing of advantages and 
disadvantages resulting from conduct as a whole. In how many 
cases short-sighted policy decides for the more direct course of imme- 
diate advantage through immoral action is too well known to need 
further discussion. In the case of the categorical imperative of 
Kant we have a lofty flight into realms of abstract reasoning, but the 
application in the practical principles sounds rather like a sublimated 
utilitarianism; e. g., “act on a maxim which thou canst will to be a 
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universal law.” This is simply the philosophical form of the Golden 
Rule, which is not the highest expression of Christian ethics. If, on 
the other hand, the categorical imperative is taken in its rigorous 
form, and we are to consider only those actions as moral which we 
do against our inclinations, we get into a condition where life would 
be such a constant strain that everybody would wear himself out in 
a short time; and that for no purpose, since there is not necessarily 
a conflict between morality and happiness. It is true, of course, 
that many actions must be done against inclinations, but that ought 
to be so only at the time of the formation of good habits. The latter 
once formed, there should be at least a mild pleasure in doing a good 
act. Ifthe action must always be done by means of a severe struggle, 
the inference is clear that the actor is still immoral in his feelings, 
and that the law he obeys is still largely external. 

Christianity supplies a higher motive than utilitarianism, and 
obviates at the same time the rigor of the categorical imperative. 
It uses both of these motives. The command, ‘Thou shalt not,” 
is as categorical as need be. The promises for obedience and the 
Golden Rule are utilitarian. But they are looked at only as the 
beginning of morality, and they are employed only as substitutes 
and schoolmasters for the Christian motive. What is that motive? 
It is love. Love takes possession of man in such a manner that 
there is little room for reflection, and the question of utilitarianism 
does not even have a chance to arise. Love likewise does of its own 
accord what the categorical imperative demands, and makes the 
latter superfluous. It has its roots in feeling, and has its own motive 
force in itself. For when the feelings are enlisted in a cause, action 
follows spontaneously. Moreover, it prompts to action even in those 
numerous cases where action may not be pleasant. Where the cate- 
gorical imperative simply asserts its immutable law and requires 
obedience, no matter what the cost, love by looking at the loved one 
immediately suppresses individual preferences for the happiness of 
the other party. And since its own happiness consists in seeing the 
loved one happy, love requires no long and circuitous reasoning to the 
effect that only when we do act fairly by others will they act similarly 
toward us. Utilitarian motives are entirely foreign to true love. 
Lastly, love makes man happy. But only when we are happy can 
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we effectively assist others. The cheerfulness in giving—whether it 
be material things, advice, encouragement, etc.—is as valuable as 
the gift itself. The pessimist cannot be effective in assisting others, 
just because he lacks the cheerfulness and hopefulness which make 
the gift valuable to anyone who is not reckoned among the 
degenerates. 

Love between husband and wife, parents and children, friends 
and comrades, undoubtedly has the power to act as a motive in this 
threefold capacity; viz., to produce spontaneously good actions, to 
overcome individual preferences, and to put man into the proper 
frame of mind to be willing to act morally. But love of this kind acts 
only within comparatively small circles, and cannot serve a general 
ethical principle. If it is to serve as such, it must be universalized. 
How can that be accomplished ? 

Christianity shows the way. It makes love a universal principle 
by declaring God to be love. It declares God to be a father, and 
thus to have a personal interest in every man. The fatherhood of 
God implies the brotherhood of man. The family relation is made 
universal, and the love and spontaneity for ethical conduct in the 
family is to become the motive force for men in their relation to all 
other men. The medium by which the unknown hosts of humanity 
enter into the affections of the individual is the intellect, and this 
process means essentially a refinement and a broadening of the emo- 
tions. By representing these people vividly we get a more or less 
clear picture of them; and by picturing them as members of the same 
family—as children of God—we are able to transfer a share of our 
love for our relatives, friends, and neighbors to the distant people 
scattered over the globe. We love them as far as people who have 
no direct or personal relations with us can be loved. The emotions 
are thus broadened. These people are, moreover, represented as 
having similar relations to God, and thus the brotherhood of man 
becomes a real force in our conduct to strangers. That this is not 
idle talk is witnessed amply by the motives of Christian missionaries 
who are impelled to undergo hardships of all kinds by no other motive 
than love for their more unfortunate brothers and sisters in distant 
lands. The emotions are thus constantly directed from the imme- 
diate to the mediate, from the near to the far, from the present to 
the pictured, and undergo in this process an increasing refinement. 
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The ethical problem solves itself more easily on the basis of the 
Christian religion than on that of secular ethics, and the latter cannot 
become a substitute for the former. 

But religion has a competitor also in the intellectual realm in 
science and philosophy. And this competition is much more success- 
ful than that of art and ethics in the realm of feelings and of the will, 
respectively. By far the greatest share of the development of the 
intellect falls to the lot of science and philosophy, taken in the broad- 
est sense. This fact cannot be disputed. And still, religion contrib- 
utes essential elements even to the development of the intellect; 
elements which are by no means secondary, superfluous, and replace- 
able. To begin with, some of the greatest problems of philosophy— 
eé. g., immortality, the divine being, free-will—belong as much to 
religion as they do to philosophy, and have, indeed, been given to the 
latter by the former. Other more specifically theological problems— 
e. g., the incarnation, the nature of sin, and the sonship of man— 
are questions requiring the greatest intellectual acumen for their 
solution. On the other hand, some of the specific problems of science 
and of philosophy—e. g., the constitution of the physical universe and 
the theory of knowledge, respectively—are of the deepest concern to 
religion. It is not necessary to enter into this matter further, since 
intellectual and religious problems overlap constantly, because reli- 
gion is, and necessarily must be, a philosophy when it becomes con- 
scious of itself, 7. e., wishes to give a reason for the hope which is in it. 


If the reasoning of this essay has been correct, we may draw two 
conclusions: (1) Religion contributes important elements to the edu- 
cation of man in regard to his whole mental nature; 7. ¢., of the feel- 
ings, the will, and the intellect. (2) Religion contributes, moreover, 
essential elements to the development of the human mind, which are 
peculiar to itself, and which cannot be supplied by any other agency. 
It will, therefore, always retain a place in the educational scheme of 
mankind. 

But a warning must be added. Religion must be of the right 
kind, if it is to fill and retain this place. It must be well balanced; 
it must maintain a happy medium between intellectualism and emo- 
tionalism. If it inclines too much toward the former, it will become 
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a philosophy and produce that most comtemptible of all conceits, of 
which some confessions of faith are examples—the type of mind 
which has fathomed all the depth of knowledge human and divine, 
and is, therefore, able to sit upon its exalted throne in order to pass 
judgment upon all who disagree. If, on the other hand, too much 
stress is laid on the emotional element, religion produces that 
abnormal state of mind which craves enjoyment of a peculiar kind— 
a continuous wallowing in sentimentality—and which by feeding upon 
itself finally lands man in the slough of despair. If, moreover, 
religion overemphasizes mere moral conduct, it tends to become 
external, to lose its vitality and enthusiasm, and must die. In order 
to act as an educational force, religion must appeal to the whole man, 
and thus contribute its share in his development toward the Good, the 
True, and the Beautiful. 





THE ORAL SOURCES OF THE PATRIARCHAL 
NARRATIVES. 
By Lewis BAYLES PATON, 
Hartford, Conn. 

In the investigation of the patriarchal narratives the first problem 
that presents itself is that of the literary composition of the book of 
Genesis. Through the labors of critics for more than a century this 
problem may now be regarded as practically solved. Genesis is 
found to be a compilation out of three independent but parallel 
documents, known commonly as the Jehovist, the Elohist, and the 
Priestly Code. 

No sooner is this conclusion reached, however, than another, 
more formidable question at once confronts us: Whence did J, E, 
and P derive the material that they have included in their histories ? 
In ‘their narratives of the exodus they occasionally inform us that 
they have made use of earlier written records; but in the book of 
Genesis no such citations are found, and no mention is made of 
writing as known to the patriarchs. It is possible that in Gen., 
chaps. 1-11, J has made use of an older document, and that in Gen., 
chap. 14, fragments of an ancient chronicle have been preserved; 
but, apart from this, there is no evidence that any one of the three 
main documents in Genesis is based upon written sources. Accord- 
ingly, it is clear that the authors of these histories must have depended 
for their information mainly upon oral tradition. That this was the 
fact is shown by numerous characteristics of their narratives. 

The same stories are told of two or even three of the patriarchs. 
This shows the plasticity of oral tradition rather than the rigidity of 
literary transmission. In the majority of cases the stories are intro- 
duced in such a way as to show that they are popular explanations of 
the origin of certain holy places, objects, names, or customs, that 
have been gathered by the historian from the lips of his countrymen in 
various parts of the land. By the ancient Hebrews, as by other 
Semitic peoples, wells, trees, mountain-tops, tombs, altars, and 
monoliths were viewed with reverence. In early times they were 
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supposed to be the dwelling-places of spirits; but later, with more 
advanced religious conceptions, other explanations of their sanctity 
were demanded. To meet this need a large number of the anecdotes 
of the patriarchs were narrated. 

The wells of Beer-lahai-roi, Beer-sheba, Esek, Sitnah, and Reho- 
both;? the “terebinth of the oracle” at Shechem, which in Judg. 9:37 is 
called the “‘terebinth of the diviners,” and in Deut. 11:30 is said to 
have stood beside a gilgal or sacred stone circle; the terebinth of 
Mamre, the tamarisk of Beer-sheba, and the terebinth of Bethel;? 
the mountain-top of Moriah;3 the tombs of Machpelah, Ephrath, 
Shechem, and Bethel;* the altars of Shechem, Bethel, Hebron, and 
Beer-sheba;5 the mag¢eboth, or solitary upright stones, of Bethel, 
Shechem, Mizpah, and Ephrath°—are the themes of many narratives 
of Genesis that are designed to throw light upon their origin by con- 
necting them with incidents in the lives of one or more of the patri- 
archs. 

In the genesis of these narratives popular etymologies have played 
a large part. The names Beer-sheba,’ Beer-lahai-roi,® Moriah,° 
Zoar,’® Esek,** Sitnah,?? Rehoboth,'* Bethel,*¢ Eder,'S Gilead,*® 


Mizpah,*? Mahanaim,"® Peniel,*® and Succoth*® are explained in 
from one to three different ways, and thus give rise to as many differ- 
ent stories of the origin of these sanctuaries. Names of persons also 
furnish a basis for anecdotes by etymological interpretations of their 
supposed meanings. Abraham,** Isaac,?* Ishmael,?3 Moab and 


tGen. 16:14; 21:15-19; 21:30, 31; 26:26-33; 26:19-22. 


2Gen. 12:6; 35:4; 13:18; 14:13; 18:1; 21:33; 35:8. 

3Gen., chap. 22. 

4Gen. 23:19; 25:9; 35:19; 50:13; 35:20; 35:8; Josh. 24:32. 

sGen. 12:7; 12:8; 13:4; 35:7; 13:18; 26:25. 

6Gen. 28: 10-22; 35:14; 31:45 ff.; 33:20; (emended text) 35:20. 

7Gen. 21:31; 26:33; 21:15-17. 

8Gen. 16:14. 13Gen. 26:22. 18Gen. 32:2; 32:7, 10. 
9Gen. 22:14. 14Gen. 28:17; 28:22; 35:15. %9Gen. 32:30. 

roGen. 19:22. Gen. 35:21. 20Gen. 33:17. 2tGen. 17:5. 
11Gen. 26:20. Gen. 31:48. 22Gen. 17:17.; 18:12; 21: 6. 
1aGen. 26:21. '7Gen. 31:46, 49. 23Gen. 16:11; 17:20; 21:17. 
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Ammon,** Jacob,?5 Israel,*° Edom,?? Reuben,** Levi,?® Simeon,3° 
Dan,3* Naphtali,3* Gad,3* Asher,3+ Issachar,35 Zebulon,3° Joseph,3? 
Benjamin,?* Perez and Zerah3® are accounted for by two, and fre- 
quently by three, different stories. Popular beliefs, customs, and 
proverbs also form hooks on which the patriarchal traditions are 
hung,*° and fragments of ancient songs find their explanation in 
the accompanying prose narratives.** 

On the basis of these facts we are warranted in concluding that the 
material which J, E, and P have incorporated into their histories is 
derived almost exclusively from oral tradition. This being the case, 
we cannot avoid asking the further question: Whence did this tradi- 
tion come? Was it an inheritance from antiquity, or was it a late 
fabrication? This problem has been ignored almost entirely by 
criticism. Attention has been absorbed so completely by the docu- 
mentary analysis of Genesis that there has been no time for a thor- 
ough study of the oral sources; and yet it is clear that, until we know 
whence the traditions come and how they were transmitted, we 
are not in a position to affirm anything in regard to their historical 
character. Accordingly I propose in this article to make the prob- 
lem of the origin of the oral traditions of the patriarchs the subject 
of a special investigation, which may serve, on the one hand, to give 
completeness to the literary analysis of Genesis, and, on the other 
hand, may furnish a basis for further research into the historical 
character of the book. 

In the light of history there are four possible sources for the oral 
traditions of the patriarchs: they may have originated in the desert 
and have been brought into Canaan at the time of the conquest; 
they may have been developed by Israel during the period of its 
residence in Canaan; they may have been learned from the Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians, or some other foreign nation; or they may have 

24Gen. 19: 30-38. 29Gen. 29:34. 34Gen. 30:13. 

25Gen. 25:26; 27:36. 3°Gen. 29:33. 35Gen. 30:16, 18. 

26Gen. 32:28. 3tGen. 30:6.  36Gen. 30:20, 20). 

27Gen. 25:30. 32Gen. 30:8. 37Gen. 30:23,24. 

28Gen. 29: 32. 33Gen. 30:11. 38Gen. 35:18¢, 185. 39Gen. 38: 28-30. 

4°Gen. 30:14 f.; 30:37-43; 32:32; 22:14. 

41Gen. 4:23 f.; 9:25-27; 25: 23; 27:27-29, 39-40; chap 49. 
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been learned from the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan among whom 
the Hebrews settled. Each of these possibilities demands a careful 
consideration. 


I. TRADITIONS BROUGHT IN FROM THE ARABIAN DESERT. 


Israel possessed an authentic tradition of the times of Moses that 
has come down to us in the fourfold narrative of the Hexateuch. 
If it could remember this period, there is no reason why it might not 
have remembered some ‘incidents of its earlier nomadic life. Israel 
was a branch of the Aramzan race that migrated out of the Arabian 
desert, and it must have preserved some recollection of its affiliations 
with other tribes and of its early wanderings, wars, and alliances. 
If such traditions are found in the Hexateuch, they will show no 
connection with the land of Canaan, because they originated before 
the entrance into Canaan, and they will be cast in the primitive 
Semitic form of genealogies and family histories. 

The Semites, as a result of their long sojourn in the desert, had a 
singularly strong sense of tribal solidarity. Where the Greeks and 
the Romans spoke of Achaioi, Iones, and Romani, regarding tribes as 
aggregates of individuals, the Hebrews, Arabs, and Canaanites spoke 
of Israel, Moab, Ammon, Midian, etc., in the singular, regarding 
tribes as unities in which the identity of individuals was lost. In 
like manner districts were personified as women. Jerusalem is 
habitually known as “‘ Daughter Zion,”’ Judah as “ Daughter Judah.” 
The land of Israel is personified by Hosea as the wife of Yahweh, 
and by Ezekiel the kingdoms of Judah and Israel are represented 
as sisters. The principle of personification being established, it was 
natural to narrate the history of a tribe under the form of a family 
history. If a tribe settled in a new region and mingled with the 
older inhabitants, this was. described as a marriage of its eponym- 
ancestor to a wife of the same name as the region. If two tribes 
united, this also was described as a marriage, the stronger tribe that 
gave its name to the alliance being viewed as the husband, and the 
weaker tribe as the wife. If one tribe conquered another of alien 
blood and absorbed it without admitting it to political equality, this 
was described as the taking of a concubine instead of a legitimate 
wife. If one region was occupied successively by several tribes, this 
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was regarded as the taking of the same wife by several husbands. If 
a tribe lost some of its members or part of its territory through con- 
quest, this was described as a taking away of its father’s wife. If it 
split up into several divisions, these were regarded as children of the 
original tribe and brothers of one another. If one of these tribes 
usurped authority over the others, this was viewed as marriage with 
its father’s wife. If a tribe lost its identity, this was described as 
death of its father or barrenness of its mother. 

The book of Genesis contains a number of traditions of this sort. 
They are not localized in the land of Canaan, and therefore are not 
open to the suspicion of having originated after the conquest, or of 
having been learned from the Canaanites; and they are cast in precisely 
the same genealogical form that we have seen to be characteristic of 
primitive Semitic tribal traditions. When in Gen., chap. 10, we read 
that the sons of Ham were Cush (Nubia) and Mizraim (Egypt), and 
Put (east Africa ?) and Canaan; or that the sons of Shem were Elam, 
and Assyria, and Lydia, and Mesopotamia; we are evidently dealing, 
not with individuals, but with races. Such genealogies are the same 
as if we should say that John Bull begat Uncle Sam, and Uncle Sam 
begat New England, and New England begat Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. That these tables are not meant to refer 
to individuals is shown by the fact that the same names occur in 
different genealogical relations. Thus in Gen. 10:7 Sheba and 
Havilah are made sons of Cush, while in 10:28f. they are made 
sons of Joktan, a descendant of Shem. Such a relation is possible 
only on the supposition that these were tribes whose members were 
associated partly with the Cushites and partly with the Joktanites. 

If now in the tenth chapter of Genesis the names have a collective 
signification, it is possible that the same is true in the following chap- 
ters that deal with the history of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and their 
children. All these names were used collectively by the later Hebrews 
(cf. Mic. 7:20; Am. 7:9; 5:15; etc.), and in some at least of the 
patriarchal narratives it is clear that they are used collectively. Hagar, 
the concubine of Abraham, is certainly a personified group of tribes. 
Her name means “village” or “encampment.” In 16:1 she is called 
Micrith, “‘an Egyptian,” but here with Winckler** we should doubt- 

42 Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I, pp. 29 f. 
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less read Mugcrith, “a north Arabian.” In 21:14 we read that she 
“‘wandered in the desert of Beersheba,” an unlikely occupation for a 
solitary woman, but natural for a group of Bedawin. Her “son” 
Ishmael is a well-known group of nomads that dwelt to the south and 
southeast of Palestine. What is said of him agrees precisely with 
the characteristics of this people as we meet it in later history: ‘He 
shall be a wild ass among men; his hand shall be against every man; 
and every man’s hand against him; and he shall dwell to the east of 
all his brethren” (16:12); “He dwelt in the wilderness and became 
an archer, and he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran” (21:21). Obvi- 
ously we are dealing here with a race rather than with an individual. 
The “sons” of Ishmael (25:12-18) are twelve, like the twelve “sons” 
of Israel and the twelve “sons” of Nahor (49:28; 22:20-24). 
Among them we find Nebaioth, Kedar, Dumah, etc.—all names of 
Arabian tribes that are frequently mentioned in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions and in Old Testament history of the period of the kings. 

Keturah means “incense,’”’ and her children are the incense- 
producing tribes of western and southern Arabia (25:1-6). Of 
these Midian is the nation with which Israel had to fight in the days 
of Moses and of Gideon. Sheba (Sabza) is the land whose queen 
came to visit Solomon. Dedan is a tribe whose caravans are often 
mentioned by the prophets. In the case of the “sons” of Dedan 
the historian does not even take the trouble to personify, but remarks: 
“The sons of Dedan were the Asshurites, and the Letushites, and 
the Leummites.” One of these children of Abraham through 
Keturah is the same Sheba that in Gen. 10:7 is classified as a son of 
Ham, and in Gen. 10:28 as a son of Joktan. The discrepancy is 
explicable only by the supposition that Sheba was a large tribe whose 
members stood in different political affiliations and therefore could 
be regarded as descendants of different ancestors. 

The wives of Esau, according to 26:34; 28:9, were Judith, the 
daughter of Beeri the Hittite; Basemath, the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite; and Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth; 
but according to 36:2 his wives were Adah, the daughter of Elon the 
Hittite; Oholibamah, the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite; and Base- 
math, Ishmael’s daughter, sister of Nebaioth. This tangle is expli- 
cable only when we assume that the “‘ wives” of Esau were aboriginal 
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tribes of Mount Seir with which the Edomites mingled when they 
conquered the land. Such tribes could be classified both with the 
Hittites and with the Ishmaelites, and they could have double names 
like Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom. The children of Esau in Gen., 
chap. 36, are easily recognized as tribes and districts of the land of 
Edom. Amalek, a well-known clan of the southern desert, appears 
in 36:12 as a grandson of Esau, whereas, according to Gen. 14:7, 
this people was already in existence in the time of Abraham. 

The “sons” of Jacob form a group of twelve—a common arrange- 
ment in Bedawin confederacies. That they are tribes rather than 
individuals is shown by the fact that tradition varies as to the way 
in which the number twelve is to be reckoned. In reality there were 
thirteen “sons,” and the number twelve was obtained only by drop- 
ping Levi, the priestly tribe, out of account, or by counting Ephraim 
and Manasseh as one under the name of Joseph. 

It appears, accordingly, that a number of the traditions of Genesis 
have no connection with the land of Canaan, and that they are cast 
in the genealogical form which is characteristic of primitive Semitic 
tradition; it is probable, therefore, that they originated in the Arabian 
desert prior to Israel’s migration into the land of Canaan. Such 


narratives are found in Gen. 11: 10—13:4; 15:1—18:15; chaps. 20; 
21; 22:20-24; 24:1—25:20; chap. 26; 27:46—28:9; 29:1—30:24; 
chaps. 42-47; 50:15-26. They all treat of Israel’s origin, racial 
affiliations, and tribal experiences in the period prior to the conquest 
of Canaan. 


II. TRADITIONS DEVELOPED BY ISRAEL IN THE LAND OF CANAAN. 


Even a hasty scrutiny of the Book of Genesis is sufficient to show 
that many of its traditions date from a time after the conquest. In 
36: 31-39 there is a list of eight kings “that reigned in the land of 
Edom, before there reigned any king over the land of Israel.”” The 
first of these is Bela, son of Beor, who is identical with Balaam, son 
of Beor, the contemporary of Moses. The third, Husham, is prob- 
ably a textual variant of Cushan of Judg. 3:8 ff. The fourth, Hadad, 
“smote Midian in the field of Moab,” and therefore was apparently 
a contemporary of Gideon. The list as a whole brings us down at 
least as late as the reign of Saul. 
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The life of Abraham is largely a counterpart of the history of the 
people of Israel. Abraham is a stranger in Canaan, who has no 
natural claim to the land, but derives his title solely from the gift of 
Yahweh. He waits many years before the promise of a numerous 
posterity begins to realize itself. He does not take possession of his 
heritage at once, but lives in faith of a future ownership. 

Isaac bears the same representative relation to Israel as does 
Abraham. He is a child of his father’s old age, just as Israel is the 
last-born of a group of peoples. He comes near to losing his life in 
childhood, just as Israel runs the risk of extinction soon after its 
occupation of Canaan. He takes an Aramzan wife, just as Israel 
forms a union with Aramzan tribes. He loves peace, just as Israel 
cherishes the ideal of “dwelling each beneath his own vine and fig- 
tree with none to disturb.” After his mother’s death and before his 
own marriage he dwells, not with his father at Hebron, but at Beer- 
lahai-roi; a clear evidence that, at least in this tradition, the name is 
tribally understood. 

The similarity of the characters and experiences of Jacob and 
Esau to those of the nations of Israel and Edom are so marked that 
they have claimed the attention of commentators from the earliest 
times. Esau is the first-born of twins; 7. e., Edom became a nation 
shortly before Israel (cf. Gen. 36:31 ff.); but Jacob obtained the 
birth-right; 7. e., Israel gained possession of the land of Canaan. 
Esau is a clever hunter, a man of the open mountain country (25:27). 
Of him it is said (27:39 f.): 

Away from the fertile earth shall be thy dwelling, 

And away from the dew of heaven from above; 

And by thy sword shalt thou live. 
Jacob, on the other hand, like Israel in its golden age, is a polished 
man, dwelling in houses, and familiar with the ways of civilization 
(25:27). Of him it is said (27:28 f.): 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and wine: 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee: 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee. 
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Here the condition of Israel in the period of the kings is described, 
and knowledge is shown of its victories over Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom. In like manner the words of 25:23: 


The one people shall be stronger than the other people, 
And the elder shall serve the younger: 


not merely state that nations rather than individuals are meant, but 
allude to the fact that under David the Edomites were conquered 
and for two hundred years remained tributary to Judah (1 Chron. 
18:12). Of Esau, however, it is said (27:40): 

Thou shalt serve thy brother; 

But it shall come to pass, when thou shalt break loose, 

That thou shalt shake his yoke from off thy neck. 
This corresponds with the fact that in the reign of Joram the Edom- 
ites succeeded in establishing their independence (2 Kings 8:22). 

In like manner the “sons” of Jacob are clearly the tribes of Israel, 
and all that is said about them refers to their conquest of Canaan 
and subsequent experiences in that land. The order of birth of the 
sons is the order in which the tribes obtained a foothold in Canaan. 
Reuben is the first-born (29:32; 49:3) because this tribe first occupied 
the region east of the Jordan (Numb., chap. 32). Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah come next because they were the first to push over into the land 
west of the Jordan (Judg. 1:3 ff.). Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher 
were regarded, not as children of the wives of Jacob, but as children of 
his concubines, because they were Canaanitish tribes that were adopted 
on unequal terms into the Hebrew confederacy. The name ’A-sa-ru, 
Asher, is found in inscriptions of the Egyptian kings Seti I. and 
Ramessu II. as the name of a people of Canaan one hundred years 
before the exodus, and Gad in the Mesha inscription is regarded as an 
aboriginal tribe of the land east of the Jordan. The originally alien 
character of these concubine-clans is evidenced also by the fact that 
in the time of Deborah three of them took the side of the Canaanites 
against Israel. Naphtali, the only one that remained loyal, received 
special praise (Judg. 5:18), because this conduct was unexpected. 
There is evidence that at a very early period the tribe of Reuben was 

not limited to the region east of the Jordan, where we find it in the 
time of the Judges; but that it conquered territory west of the Jordan 
at the expense of the Bilhah tribes, Dan and Naphtali (Josh. 15:6; 
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18:17). This incident is poetically described in Gen. 49:4; 35:22, 
as a taking of his father’s concubine by Reuben. 

At the time of the exodus the tribes of Simeon and Levi were 
large and powerful. According to Judg. 1:1-7, Simeon accompanied 
Judah in its first invasion of the land west of the Jordan, and Levi 
also was doubtless engaged in this enterprise. These tribes fought 
with the Canaanites at Bezek (the modern Ibziq) near Shechem, in 
the region later occupied by Ephraim and Manasseh (Judg. 1:22); and 
since they were successful, they must originally have settled in this 
neighborhood. Subsequently, however, we find Judah fighting for a 
new home in the south, Simeon reduced to a mere appendage of Judah, 
and Levi scattered without lands among the other tribes, its members 
being glad to take up any occupation that is offered to them (Judg., 
chaps. 17-19). In the Song of Deborah no one of these tribes is 
mentioned—an evidence of the political insignificance to which they 
had sunk. It is clear that in the interval between their first entrance 
into Canaan and the time of Deborah some catastrophe overtook 
them. What this was we are not informed in Joshua or in Judges, 
but in Gen., chap. 34, we find the missing link of the history. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, Dinah, the sister of Levi and Simeon, was vio- 
lated by Shechem; that is, a minor Hebrew clan was forcibly annexed 
by the Canaanitish city of Shechem.*? Thereupon the Canaanites 
proposed to establish commercium and connubium with the other 
Hebrew tribes in the neighborhood. The Hebrews ostensibly assented 
to the terms; but when a favorable opportunity came, “Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each his sword and came upon the 
city (Shechem) unawares, and slew all the males.”44 As a result of 
this deed Jacob complained: “Ye have troubled me, to make me to 
stink among the inhabitants of the land, among the Canaanites and 
the Perizzites: and I being few in number, they will gather themselves 
together against me and smite me; and I shall be destroyed, I and 
my house.” This is what actually happened. The Canaanites arose 
in their wrath, nearly annihilated Simeon and Levi, and drove Judah 


43Compare the mingling of Canaanites and Hebrews at Shechem, Judg., chap. 9. 


44Observe that Simeon and Levi alone are represented as slaying all the males 
in the city—a fact which shows that we are dealing here with tribes and not with 
individuals. 
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out of the northern portion of the land. By the Rachel tribes this 
calamity was regarded as a righteous retribution upon the treachery 
of the Leah tribes, and this verdict finds expression in Gen. 49:6, 7. 

In consequence of the catastrophe at Shechem, Judah was com- 
pelled to seek a new home in the south of Canaan (Judg. 1:9-20). 
Here it led a precarious existence, in constant danger of being exter- 
minated by the Canaanites. So unimportant was it politically that, 
as remarked before, it is not mentioned in the Song of Deborah. To 
this dark period, when the tribe was seeking to strengthen itself by 
alliances with the Canaanites, but was continually losing clans which 
were absorbed by its more powerful neighbors, belongs the narrative 
of Gen., chap. 38. “And it came to pass at that time that Judah 
separated himself from his brethren, and turned in toa certain Adul- 
lamite whose name was Hirah;” that is to say, the tribe of Jndah, 
being driven out of the north, lost its connection with the other tribes 
of Israel and affiliated with the Canaanitish tribe of Hira. “And 
Judah saw there the daughter of a certain Canaanite whose name 
was Shua, and he took her;” that is, the tribe of Judah fused with 
a Canaanitish tribe in the neighborhood of Adullam. Three sons 
were born of the union, Er, Onan, and Shelah; that is: three clans 
arose out of the mixture of Judah with the aboriginal population. 
Of one of these sons it is said particularly that his mother bare him, 
not at Adullam, but at Chezib (=Achzib?), which indicates that, 
strengthened by its union with the Canaanites, Judah began to press 
westward. ‘And Judah took a wife for Er, his first-born, and her 
name was Tamar. And Er, Judah’s first-born, was wicked in the 
sight of Yahweh, and Yahweh slew him.” ‘Tamar is the name of a 
well-known town in the south of the later territory of Judah (Ezek. 
47:19; 48:28); this incident, therefore, can mean no more than that 
in the attempt to occupy the district of Tamar a clan of the tribe of 
Judah perished. Onan, Judah’s second-born, then took Tamar to 
wife, and he died also; that is, a second Judean attempt to occupy 
Tamar was no more successful than the first. Judah was unwilling 
to give his third son; that-is, attempts to conquer this region were for 
a time abandoned. Finally, however, Tamar won Judah himself, 
and became by him the mother of Perez and Zerah; that is, the 
annexation that could not be accomplished by force came about at 
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last by a peaceable mingling of the Judeans with their neighbors, and 
the hybrid population that thus arose was grouped in the two well- 
known clans of later history, Perez and Zerah. 

Through this union with the aborigines, and through accessions 
of Kenezzites and Kenites from the south, the tribe of Judah at last 
grew so strong that it overshadowed the more northern tribes, and 
under David came to hold the hegemony in Israel. These events 
are reflected in the Blessing of Jacob (49:8-10): 

Judah, thee shall thy brethren praise ... . 

Thy father’s sons shall bow down before thee .. . . 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet, 

Until he to whom it belongs shall come. 


Here knowledge is shown, not merely of the ascendency which the 
tribe of Judah obtained over the other tribes in the time of David, but 
also of the loss of that ascendency through the schism of the kingdom 
and the rise of the tribe of Ephraim to power. 

In like manner it might be shown that all that is said about the 
sons of Jacob in the so-called Blessing of Jacob and in other stories 


of the book of Genesis, excepting those concerning Joseph, refers to 
incidents of tribal history after the conquest. It appears, accordingly, 
that a considerable portion of the narratives of the patriarchs is 
derived from a tradition that arose among the Hebrews after their 
entrance into Canaan. Under this head the following narratives may 
be enumerated: Gen. 25:21-34; 27:1-45; 30:25—31:55; 32:3-15; 
chap. 34; 35:21—36:43; chaps. 38, 48, 49. 


Ill. TRADITIONS DERIVED FROM BABYLONIA. 


It has long been recognized that the Hebrew traditions embodied 
in the first eleven chapters of Genesis display so many parallels with 
the Babylonian stories of the creation, the tree of life, the flood, the 
tower of Babel, etc., that they must be derived from Babylonian 
originals. The only question that is still disputed is the time when 
these traditions migrated into Canaan. They cannot have been learned 
by the Hebrews at the time of the exile, or even at the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy, for they are found in documents that were written 
earlier than either of these periods. They cannot have been brought 
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into Canaan at the time of the conquest, for there is no evidence that at 
so early a date the Hebrews came under Babylonian influence; besides, 
all these traditions have a local color, which shows that they were 
remodeled in the land of Canaan before they came into the hands of 
the Hebrews. The same traditions also were current in the Canaan- 
itish sanctuaries of Phoenicia, and narratives of a similar character 
have been found at Tell-el-Amarna.‘5 Accordingly, the only pos- 
sible theory is that the Canaanites learned the Babylonian primeval 
traditions at the time of the Babylonian supremacy in the third mil- 
lennium B. C., and that they passed them along to Israel when Baby- 
lon had lost her prestige and was no longer able to impart them 
directly. If this be the case, it is not impossible that some Babylo- 
nian elements may be found interwoven with the patriarchal tradi- 
tions, but in the light of the foregoing discussion it is clear that the 
attempt to trace them entirely to Babylonian prototypes*® is an 
impossibility. 


IV. TRADITIONS LEARNED FROM THE CANAANITES. 


It is highly probable that the Hebrews learned some of their tra- 
ditions from the Canaanites who occupied the land before them. 
Israel of the days of David and Solor.on was not a lineal descendant 
of Israel of the days of Moses, but was the product of a mingling of 
Hebrew clans with the aboriginal inhabitants of the land. The 
Canaanites were not exterminated, but, as the historians in Joshua 
and Judges repeatedly inform us, the children of this or that tribe 
were not able to drive them out, but they dwelt in the midst of Israel 
to this day.47_ In process of time, through conquest, treaty, or inter- 
marriage, Canaanites and Hebrews were fused into one people, and 
dwelt in the same cities, as was the case at Shechem, for instance, in 
the time of Abimelech (Judg., chap. 9). 

With the absorption of the older population came of necessity the 
appropriation of its civilization. For more than a thousand years, 
as we know from recent archeological discoveries, Canaan stood 
under Babylonian rule. Its people adopted the Babylonian language 

45Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. V1, pp. 74 ff., 92 ff. 

46WINCELER, Geschichte Israels, Vol. II, “Die Legende.” 

47Josh. 13:13; 17:12 £.; Judg. 1:19, 21, 27-36. 
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for correspondence and also for business, as we now know from Mr 
Macalister’s recent discovery at Gezer, and were deeply imbued with 
Babylonian learning. For five hundred years before the exodus 
Canaan stood under the influence of Egyptian civilization. The 
Amarna letters show us a rich and prosperous land whose people 
enjoyed a civilization as high as that of Israel in the best days of 
the kingdom. Into this civilization the nomadic hordes of the Hebrews 
could not come without being profoundly influenced. They occupied 
the cities built by the Canaanites, and cultivated their fields. 
Knowledge of agriculture brought inevitably a knowledge of the 
religious rites that attended planting and harvesting. The tradi- 
tions that were current at local shrines and altars could not fail to 
become known to the Israelites as well as to the Canaanites. When 
the two peoples were finally fused into one, the Canaanites must have 
furnished their share of the traditions that became the joint stock of 
the new nation, and their heroes must have been regarded as ances- 
tors of the new Israel. 

That this borrowing of Canaan.tish traditions actually occurred 
is proved by the Babylonian primeval narratives of the book of Gene- 
sis, which have come to the Hebrews via the Canaanites. If the 
Hebrews could learn their primeval traditions from the Canaanites, 
why might they not also learn some of their patriarchal traditions ?4* 

In proof of a Canaanitish as well as an old Hebrew origin of the 
patriarchal traditions the fact may be adduced that two distinct con- 
ceptions are held of nearly all the main features of the lives of the 
forefathers: 

1. There are two ideas as to the time when they lived. Accord- 
ing to one, the patriarchs formed part of the great Aramzan migra- 
tion. All the documents of Genesis agree that Laban, the Aramzan, 
was a kinsman of Jacob, i. e., of Israel.49 Gen. 31:47 emphasizes 
the Aramzan origin of Laban by putting into his mouth the Aramaic 
words jegar-sahadutha, “the heap of witness.” In Deut. 26:5 the 
Israelite, when he brings his offering of first-fruits, is bidden to say, 
“A wandering Aramzan was my father.” In the genealogical tables 
of P, Aram and Eber (the assumed ancestor of the Hebrews) are 

4#8GuTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 154 f. 

49E, Gen. 31:20; J, 29:10; P, 25:20. 
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both descendants of Shem. In the genealogies of J, Aram is a descend- 
ant of Eber through Nahor. In both cases the affinity of Hebrews 
and Aramzans is assumed. 

Through recent archzological discoveries the date of the Aramzan 
migration out of Arabia may be determined with great exactness. 
In one of the Tell-el-Amarna letters*° a Syrian prince complains to 
the Pharaoh that he is menaced by a people called the Ahlami. In 
regard to this people Tiglath-pileser I., king of Assyria (ca. 1000 
B. C.), narrates: “I took my chariots and my warriors, and marched 
into the desert into the midst of the Aramzan Ahlami.”5* Ramman- 
nirari I., king of Assyria, in an account of the exploits of his father 
Pudilu (ca. 1350 B.C.) couples the Suti with the Ahlami in such a way as 
to indicate that they were a nomadic people of the same Aramzan race. 
These Suti play a large réle in the Amarna letters. Ashuruballit, 
king of Assyria, wrote to the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV.: “If I had 
sent your messengers away, the Suti would have sent bands to way- 
lay them; therefore I have retained them.’5* Numerous letters 
complain of the efforts of these Suti to obtain a foothold in Syria, 
and beg the Pharaoh for help against them.5* Kadashmanharbe, 
who reigned over Babylon shortly after this time, found the Suti so 
troublesome that he was obliged to undertake an expedition against 
them to break their power and to open up anew the trade-routes with 
Syria that they had blocked. Of him it is recorded: “The conquest 
of the thievish Suti from east to west he accomplished, so that their 
power was annihilated. Fortresses he established in Amurru (Syria), 
and wells he dug. In order to strengthen their defense he settled 
people in peace within them.”5+ Kadashmanharbe’s efforts, how- 
ever, were powerless to hinder the advance of these nomads. At 
some time in the twelfth century they entered Babylonia, sacked 
Sippar, and established themselves there until they were dislodged 
centuries later by Nabuabaliddin.55 

S°oWINCELER, No. 291. 

51 Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. 1, pp. 32 f. 

52WINCKLER, Amarna Letters, No. 15. 

s3Ibid., Nos. 15, 52, 77, 100, 206, 216, 283. 


s4Chronicle P, Col. I, ll. 7-9; WINCKLER, Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I» 
p- 115; Vol. III, p. 298. 


88Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. III, p. 174. 
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In the same manner in which the Suti are associated with the 
Aramzan Ahlami, another people, known as the Habiri, is associated 
with the Suti. A certain north Syrian prince named Namyawaza 
writes to Amenhotep IV.: ‘Verily I and my soldiers and my chariots, 
together with my brethren and my Habiris® and my Suti, are at the 
disposal of the army, whenever my lord, the king, commands.’’s7 
If Ahlami and Suti were Aramzans, the Habiri who fought with 
them must also have been Aramzans. These Habiri are the theme 
of a large number of the Amarna letters. From all parts of Syria 
and Palestine the lament comes up that the cities of the Pharaoh are 
falling into their hands, and that if he does not send reinforcements 
soon, they will gain possession of the whole land. As a matter of 
fact, they did speedily destroy the last vestige of Egyptian authority, 
and effected permanent settlements. 

The name Habiri is the etymological equivalent of ‘Tbri, ‘‘ Hebrew,”’ 
since in the Amarna letters 9 is constantly represented by the 
Babylonian h. Habiri therefore, is ‘Abiri, which could easily be 
syncopated into ‘Ibri. That the Habiri were Hebrews in the narrower 
sense—that is, Israelites—is, however, improbable. The exodus of 
Israel cannot have taken place as early as the migration of the Habiri, 
and its conquest of Canaan does not correspond with their operations 
in the Amarna letters. On the other hand, it is likely that the Habiri 
were Hebrews in the wider sense; that is, that they belonged to the 
group of tribes which Israel regarded as related to itself through 
descent from a common ancestor Eber. 

In the attacks of the Ahlami, Suti, and Habiri upon Syria and 
Palestine, as they are recorded in the Amarna letters and in Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian inscriptions of the same period, we see clearly the 
beginning of the great Aramzan migration, which in the succeeding 
centuries overflowed Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Assyria, 
and gave its language to these regions. Before 1400 B. C. we find 
no trace of Aramzans in either the Babylonian or the Assyrian monu- 
ments. The same is true of the Egyptian inscriptions. The first 
possible sign of Aramzan influence upon Egypt is the name Darmeseq 

s6On the correctness of this reading of the ideogram SA-GAS see SCHRADER 
(WINCKLER), Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testaments, pp. 196 f. 

s7Amarna Letters, No. 144. 
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for Dameseq, “‘ Damascus,” in a list of Ramessu III.5* Miiller con- 
jectures, with considerable probability, that the mistake of “Aram” 
for ‘‘Amor” in a text of the time of Ramessu II. indicates the pres- 
ence of Aramzans in Syria as early as 1300 B. C. Before this time, 
however, there is nothing in the Egyptian monuments to indicate that 
they had yet left their home in the Arabian desert. Accordingly, 
when Hebrew tradition regards the patriarchs as Aramzan immi- 
grants, it implies that they did not live before the fifteenth century B. C. 

With this tradition another conception in the book of Genesis is 
in irreconcilable conflict, according to which the patriarchs belonged 
to the twenty-third century B. C. In Gen., chap. 14, Abraham is 
represented as a contemporary of Amraphel (Hammurabi), the sixth 
king of the first dynasty of Babylon (2239-2196 B. C.). The same 
conception is found when we compute the date of the patriarchs from 
the figures that are given in the Old Testament. Adding 430 years 
for the recorded lengths of the reigns of the kings of Judah from the 
building of the temple to the exile, 480 years (1 Kings 6:1) from the 
exodus to the building of the temple, 400 years (Gen. 15:13) for the 
sojourn in Egypt, 130 years (Gen. 47:9) to the birth of Jacob, 60 
years (Gen. 25:26) to the birth of Isaac, 25 years (Gen. 21:5; 12:4) 
to Abraham’s migration, we obtain a total of 1,525 years. Adding 
this to 586, the date of the exile, we obtain 2111 B. C. as the date of 
Abraham’s migration, which, although it is not quite so early as the 
date demanded by the synchronism with Hammurabi, is nevertheless 
much too early for the Aramzan migration. 

The same difficulty emerges when we study the proper names in 
Genesis. Several of these occur as tribal or geographical designations 
in Egyptian inscriptions of a date long prior to the Aramzan migration. 
Lot is doubtless the same as Lotan, one of the “sons” of Seir the 
Horite, according to Gen. 36:20; but this is the same as Ruten or 
Luten, which occurs in Egyptian texts as early as the twelfth dynasty. 
Jacob and Joseph are found apparently in the list of conquered places 
recorded in the annals of Thothmes III. (ca. 1515 B.C.). Y-?-q-b- 
’a-ra is unquestionably the phonetic equivalent of Ya‘qob-el, “ Jacob- 
god,” since Semitic / is regularly represented by Egyptian r. Y-Sa-p- 
’a-ra is probably Yoseph-el, “‘ Joseph-god,” although in this case the 

SSMUELLER, Asien und Europa, pp. 234 f. 
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difference between § and s renders the identification a little less cer- 
tain.5® Miiller has shown, however, that this is not a sufficient reason 
for rejecting the equation.°° From these names it appears that 200 
years before the exodus and roo years before the Aramzan migration 
Jacob and Joseph, the assumed ancestors of the Hebrews, were well 
known in the land of Canaan. It is clear, accordingly, that while 
one group of traditions points to an Aramzan origin of the patriarchs 
about 1400 B. C., another group of traditions assigns them to a much 
higher antiquity. How is this discrepancy to be explained ? 

A number of critics have denied the Aramzan origin of the Hebrews 
on the ground that in historic times Israel, Moab, Edom, etc., spoke 
Canaanitic and not Aramaic. Hebrew is the language of the glosses 
to the Amarna letters, and Isa. 19:18 speaks of it as “the language of 
Canaan.” That Israel spoke a Canaanitic dialect is, however, no 
conclusive evidence that it belonged to the Canaanitic race, for it 
may easily have adopted this language after it entered Palestine. 
The inscriptions discovered at Zenjirli in northern Syria prove that 
ancient Aramaic was closer akin to Hebrew than is its classical 
descendant. If, as Winckler thinks,®** the Hebrews were the first 
wave of the Canaanitish migration pushed forward by the advancing 
Aramezans, it is hard to see how national tradition should so com- 
pletely have forgotten this fact as to have made Canaan and Israel 
descendants of different sons of Noah. Wellhausen’s suggestion®? 
that Israel claimed kinship with the Aramzans because the latter 
was the most powerful race in western Asia is improbable, since the 
Hebrews suffered too much at the hands of the Aramzans to have any 
desire to claim relationship with them. If they had set out to connect 
themselves genealogically with the strongest race that they could find, 
they would doubtless have chosen the Assyrians. The testimony of the 
documents of the Hexateuch is unanimous that Israel belonged to the 
Aramzan race, and this tradition is confirmed by the stories which 
represent the patriarchs as fetching their wives from Aram. If 
nomadic Israel formed unions with Aramzan tribes, it must itself have 

SOMEVER, Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. VI, p. 8; MULLER, 
Asien und Europa, p. 162; Grorr, Revue égyptologique, Vol. IV, pp. 95, 146. 

SeOrientalistische Litteraturzeitung, December 15, 1899, col. 396. 

61 Vélker Vorderasiens, p. 14. 62] sraelitische und jiidische Geschichte, p. 8. 
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been Aramzan. Moreover, the first appearance of the Hebraic 
peoples coincides with the first appearance of the Aramzans. 
Neither Israel nor any of the nations most closely related to it are 
mentioned in the monuments before the thirteenth century. Israel 
is first named in the triumphal inscription of Merenptah, discovered 
by Petrie in 1896 at Thebes; and Edom is first named in a document 
of the same king.° The supposed mention of Moab in an inscription 
on the base of a statue of Ramessu II. rests upon a misreading. 
Accordingly, there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the tradi- 
tion which assigns the ancestors of Israel to the Aramzan race. 

We are thrown back, therefore, upon the difficulty previously 
stated. How is it that the patriarchs can be regarded as Aramzans, 
and at the same time be assigned to a period long before the Aramzan 
migration? The only solution of this difficulty is the recognition that 
these diverse conceptions represent independent lines of tradition. 
The belief that the patriarchs were Aramzans is derived from an old 
Hebrew tradition that was brought in from the desert, while the belief 
that they lived in the third millennium B. C. is derived from a Canaan- 
itish tradition that was indigenous in the land of Canaan. 

2. There are two conceptions of the region in which the patri- 
archs dwelt. One places them in the desert, the other places them 
in the land of Canaan. In Gen. 20:1 Abraham resides in Gerar 
between Kadesh and Shur, and here runs the risk of having his wife 
taken from him. In Gen., chap. 26, Isaac resides in the same region 
and runs the same risk. In Gen., chap. 12, where the same story is 
related for the third time, but the scene is laid in Mitsraim (Egypt), 
we are doubtless to regard Mitsraim as a corruption of Mutsrim 
(northwest Arabia)** and to identify it with Gerar of the other narra- 
tives. Isaac also is represented as dwelling at Beer-lahai-roi in the 
southern desert (Gen. 24:62; 25:11) and at Beersheba on the south- 
ern boundary of Canaan. Both Jacob and Joseph die outside of the 
Promised Land. The wives of the patriarchs, Sarah, Hagar,Keturah, 
Rebekah, Leah, and Rachel, are all aliens. Their children also 
dwell outside of Canaan. The sons of Hagar are the clans of the 
eastern and southern desert, and those of Keturah are the tribes of 

63Papyrus Anastasi, VI, 4, 14. 

64See WINCELER, Alorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I, p. 30. 
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southern and western Arabia. Esau dwells in the desert to the south. 
All this implies that in one strand of tradition the fathers of these 
tribes are regarded as dwelling outside of Canaan. 

On the other hand, another strand of tradition locates the patriarchs 
in Canaan. Abraham’s headquarters are at Hebron, and here he is 
buried (25:9). Isaac is never said to live in Canaan, but he is brought 
to Hebron to die and to be buried there (35:27-29). Jacob’s head- 
quarters are at Bethel. In regard to his burial-place there is a 
diversity of opinion. According to J (50:10, 11), it is at Goren-ha- 
Atad, or Abel-Mizraim, east of the Jordan; according to E (33:19; 
cf. Josh. 24:32), apparently it is at Shechem; according to P (50: 12 f.) 
it is at Hebron. In all these cases, however, the traditions agree that 
Jacob is buried in the land of Canaan. Joseph is associated with 
Shechem, and here also he is said to be buried (Josh. 24:32). 

The difficulty between these two conceptions was felt even by the 
compilers of Genesis, and they have devised a number of curious 
theories to remove it. The foreign origin of the wives of the fore- 
fathers they explain by journeys to Mesopotamia. The foreign 
residence of their children they explain by a sending away out of 
Canaan in order to make more room for Isaac and Jacob! Thus 
in 21:10 Sarah says of Hagar and Ishmael: “Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son, for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with my son, even with Isaac.” Of Abraham’s other children we read 
(25:6): “Unto the sons of the concubines, which Abraham had, 
Abraham gave gifts; and he sent them away from Isaac his son, while 
he yet lived, eastward, into the east country.” Of Esau it is said 
(36:6): ‘Esau took his wives and his sons and his daughters, and 
all the souls of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all 
his possessions which he had gathered in the land of Canaan; and he 
went into a land away from his brother Jacob.” Jacob’s burial in 
Canaan is explained by the story that his body was brought up by 
his sons, and Joseph’s burial at Shechem is explained by the still 
more astonishing story that his mummy was preserved for four hun- 
dred years in Egypt and was transported to Canaan by the children 
of Israel at the time of the exodus (Gen. 50:26; Josh. 24:32). Such 
stories explain nothing, but serve only to bring out more clearly the 
difficulty of the problem. The only way to account for this diversity 
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of traditions is by the theory that they were derived from different 
sources. The conception which locates the forefathers and their 
families in the desert is of old Hebrew origin, while the one that places 
them in Canaan is of Canaanitish origin. 

3. There are two conceptions of the region from which the patri- 
archs migrated. According to J, it was Haran in Mesopotamia; 
according to P, possibly following E, it was Ur of the Chaldees in 
Babylonia (11:31). ‘These two conceptions correspond with the two 
that we have noted already of the age to which the patriarchs are 
assigned. Haran was a chief center of the Aramzans, while Babylo- 
nia was connected with an earlier migration in the third millennium 
B.C. 

In a contract-tablet of the reign of Ammisadugga, the tenth king 
of the first dynasty of Babylon (ca. 2108 B. C.), a region in the vicinity 
of Sippar is called Amurru, ‘The Amorite;” and in another tablet of 
the same period Amurru is identified with Mar-tu, which is the ideo- 
gram, or the ancient name, for Syria-Palestine.°5 From this identi- 
fication it follows, first, that by the time of Ammisadugga Martu of 
the ancient inscriptions had become equivalent to Amurru, “the 
Amorite land;” and, second, that there were Amorites in Babylonia, 
who, after the analogy of their western kindred, could be desig- 
nated as Martu. Further evidence that the Amoritic migration 
extended not merely to Syria and Palestine, but also to Babylonia, is 
found in a new type of proper names that suddenly makes its appear- 
ance in Babylonia at the time of the first dynasty. Among the kings 
of this dynasty and in contract-tablets dated in their reigns many 
names occur compounded with ’Abi, ‘Ammi, Shumu, and the third ~ 
person imperfect of the verb formed with ya, in precisely the manner 
in which the Canaanitish-Hebrew names are formed.®® This is con- 
clusive evidence that in the second half of the third millennium B. C. 
Babylonia was invaded by a race speaking a language closely akin to 
Canaanitic or Hebrew. That some clans of this race, after settling 
in the neighborhood of Ur in southern Babylonia, should migrate 
westward and join their kindred in Palestine is not at all improbable. 


SsMEISSNER, Beitrage sum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, Nos. 42 and 43. 


66See the literature in my Early History of Syria and Palestine (New York: Scrib- 
neF, 1901), pp. xXxxi, 25. 
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The clans that so migrated, however, cannot have been Aramzans, 
as were the lineal ancestors of Israel, but must have belonged to the 
Amorites. It appears, therefore, that, while the tradition which 
makes the patriarchs come from Haran is probably of Israelitish 
origin, that which makes them come from Ur must be regarded as of 
Canaanitish origin. 

4. The two names that are given to most of the patriarchs are 
evidence that the traditions concerning them have come from two 
sources. Abram bears also the name of Abraham. The names 
sound similar, but they have no etymological connection. Ram in 
Abram is derived from the verb “to be high,” and this name means 
either “‘a father is high,” or “Ram is a father.” Raham in Abraham 
is a root unknown to Hebrew (Canaanite) whose meaning is uncertain. 
Jacob is identified with Israel; Esau, with Edom; Joseph never appears 
as a Hebrew tribe, but is always represented by Ephraim and Manas- 
seh; and in like manner Lot is represented by Moab and Ammon. 

The compilers of Genesis have explained these facts by the 
hypothesis that at some time in their lives the names of the patriarchs 
were changed, but this is manifestly only a device to escape the diff- 
culty. The only natural explanation is the theory that the two sets of 
names represent independent traditions, one derived from the Canaan- 
ites, the other from Israel; and that the assignment of two names to 
one person is a result of a fusing of Canaanitish with Hebrew tradition. 

In support of this view the fact may be noted that the names of one 
set are of Canaanitish formation, while those of the other set are of 
Aramzan formation. Abram is identical with Abi-ramu, an Amoritic 
name which occurs in a tablet of Apil-Sin, the fourth king of the first 
dynasty of Babylon (ca. 2277 B. C.).°7 Ya‘qob (Jacob) is an 
abbreviation of Ya‘qub-ilu, “ Jacob-god,” an Amoritic name found in 
a contract-tablet of the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. This 
same name occurs in Egypt in the same period under the form Ya‘qeb- 
her (in Egyptian r=/) as the name of a Semitic (Amoritic) conqueror 
who about 2200 B. C. seated himself upon the throne of the Pha- 
raohs;** and, as we have seen already, Y-‘-q-b-’a-ra, the name of a 
district, or of a tribe, in the land of Canaan in the time of Thothmes 

67MEISSNER, Op. cit., No. 111, p. OI. 

Prrriz, History of Egypt, Vol. I, p. xix. 
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III. (ca. 1515 B. C.), is the exact equivalent of Ya‘qob-el, “ Jacob- 
god.” Joseph is probably identical with Yasup-ilu, an Amoritic 
name in a contract-tablet of the first dynasty of Babylon, and with a 
Canaanitish name Y-Sa-p-’a-ra in the list of Thothmes III. Lot 
(Lotan) is a Canaanitish name that appears under the form Ruten 
(=Luten) in early Egyptian inscriptions, and Esau is probably the 
same as Uséos, a hero of the Phcenicians, mentioned by Philo of 
Byblus.°® On the basis of these facts we are warranted in conclud- 
ing that the patriarchal names Abram, Jacob, Joseph, Esau, and Lot 
are derived from Canaanitish tradition, and were learned by Israel 
after the conquest. 

On the other hand, Abraham, Isaac, Israel, Ephraim, and Manas- 
seh, Edom, Moab, and Ammon, which are identified with the names 
just enumerated, are never found in monuments before the fifteenth 
century B. C.; and are evidently derived from an Aramean tradition 
that was brought into Canaan by the Israelites. 

The combination of these two sets of names was a result of the 
fusing of Canaanites and Hebrews into one people. When this union 
was effected, it was only natural that the effort should be made to 
identify ancestors. The Hebrew immigrants claimed descent from 
Israel, and the Canaanitish aborigines, from Jacob; consequently 
Israel had to be identified with Jacob. Jacob was regarded as the 
older name, which was superseded by Israel, because the Canaanites 
were conquered by the Hebrews. The influence of religion in bring- 
ing about the union was expressed by the traditions that the change 
of name took place at the sanctuaries of Bethel and Peniel.7° 

The Hebrew clans of Ephraim and Manasseh settled in the region 
occupied by the Canaanitish tribe of Joseph, the “son” of Jacob. 
In this case it was impossible to say that Joseph’s name was changed 
into two new names; consequently Ephraim and Manasseh had to 
be regarded as “‘sons” of Joseph. By this combination the difficulty 
arose that two of the “sons” of Israel became grandsons of Jacob, 
who was identified with Israel. This difficulty was met by the story 
of Gen., chap. 48, that Israel adopted the sons of Joseph and placed 
them on the same footing as his own sons. 

69CHEYNE, Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1333. 

7°GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 161 ff. 
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Abraham was the assumed ancestor of a large group of Aramzan 
peoples, including not merely the Hebrew clans, but also the Ishmael- 
ites and a number of other Arabian tribes. Abram was a local hero 
of the district of Hebron. Only a few of the peoples comprehended 
under the name of Abraham ever invaded Palestine; consequently 
the identification of Abraham with Abram cannot be explained by a 
mingling of populations, but must bedue merely to similarity of 
sound. 

In like manner Esau is identified with Edom, because the old 
Canaanitish district of Esau was conquered by Edom, an Aramzan 
people akin to Israel. Moab and Ammon become the sons of Lotan 
(Ruten), or Lot, because they occupied the territory formerly known 
by this name. Isaac is the only one of the patriarchs who is not given 
a second name, but he is connected with Beer-lahai-roi, a sanctuary 
outside of Canaan, or with Beersheba, a sanctuary in the extreme 
south. He represents the unity of Israel and Edom in the southern 
desert prior to their division into two nations. This united people 
effected no permanent conquest in Canaan, and therefore its name 
could not be said to take the place of an earlier Canaanitish designa- 
tion. There was no patriarch of similar name in Canaan with whom 
he could be identified,.as Abraham was with Abram; consequently 
he had to remain a solitary figure of Hebrew tradition without any 
Canaanitish counterpart. Inasmuch, however, as he was regarded 
as the son of Abraham and the father of Israel, he had to become also 
the son of Abram and the father of Jacob; and thus the patriarchal 
genealogy was molded into a self-consistent unity. 

On the basis of the facts now enumerated we are warranted in 
concluding that the narratives of the patriarchs are derived from four 
main sources: first, the tradition which Israel brought into the land 
of Canaan; second, the tradition developed after the conquest; 
third, the tradition derived from Babylonia; and fourth, the 
tradition learned from the Canaanites. The importance of this 
conclusion is obvious. It gives the clue with which we may 
unravel the tangled and frequently self-contradictory mass of stories 
in the book of Genesis. Viewed as a homogeneous tradition, the 
narratives of the patriarchs are inexplicable; but viewed as a com- 
bination of four independent traditions, their interpretation becomes 
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possible; all that is necessary is to determine to which of the four 
strands any given incident belongs. 

A further advantage of this discrimination is that it restores two 
lost sources of history. If some of the narratives of the patriarchs 
are derived from the traditions of Canaan, then we may obtain from 
them much needed information in regard to the history of Palestine 
prior to the Hebrew occupation. If another portion is derived from 
the experience of the Hebrews after the conquest, then we find in 
this a welcome supplement to the scanty records of Joshua and 
Judges. All that is lost to primitive tribal history is gained for the 
vastly more important history of Canaan before and after its invasion 
by Israel. 





THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
By BENJAMIN W. BACcon, 
Yale University. 

A BROAD view of popular religious conditions and tendencies since 
the Reformation should convince any thoughtful man that the Asso- 
ciation for Religious and Moral Education has been founded at the 
right psychological moment. Believers in the Reformation principle 
of the right of private judgment will pray that in practical adminis- 
tration the association may rise to a comprehensive grasp of the situa- 
tion, and fulfil its high vocation in something more than a mechanical, 
limited, or perfunctory way. 

The Reformation was a protest against authority in the church 
as applied in the papal system. It was an emancipation of the indi- 
vidual mind and conscience, and represents in the ecclesiastical sphere 
the political emancipation achieved by successive evolution and revo- 
lution in the growth of modern democracy. But just as the develop- 
ment of civil liberty makes ever clearer its instability without enlight- 
enment, so the history of Protestantism is making ever clearer the 
principle that religious education is the indispensable complement of 
religious liberty. We must know the truth, and the truth will make 
us free. 

The principle of the right of private judgment has been commonly 
interpreted as a simple revolt against authority of all kinds in religion. 
It was so interpreted by Romanists from the start, who did not fail 
to show that the alternative of authority is anarchy, and to point to 
the ever-multiplying sects of the Protestant world as symptomatic of 
its ultimate fate in religious and moral anarchy. There was truth in 
both the logic (granting its premises) and the diagnosis. Without 
popular enlightenment a free church is as certain to drift into reli- 
gious and moral anarchy as an illiterate South American republic 
into political. If the ultimate appeal is to be to “private judgment,” 
that judgment must at least be enlightened. Sectarianism, the curse 
of Protestant churches, was in reality a result of imperfect develop- 
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ment of that true principle of authority which is alone compatible 
with liberty, and yet is the indispensable bulwark against anarchy 
and chaos. Today we recognize a fundamental distinction between 
governmental authority, whose appeal is to fear, and what we may 
term expert authority, whose appeal is to the reason. The former 
corresponds to the governmental system of “the Gentiles, whose great 
ones lord it over them;” the latter, to that of the kingdom wherein 
service is the measure of greatness. The Reformation was not a 
revolt against authority as such, but against an authority based on 
official position rather than on service, and so it was compatible with 
the ultimate supremacy of the individual mind and conscience. 
The question of authority and its real source still remains indeed an 
unsettled one in the Protestant body, but almost from the beginning 
enlightenment was instinctively recognized as its chief ally, its only 
guardian from excesses. And this implies authority. 

As in every department of special knowledge the ordinary man 
bows to the opinion of the specialist, as the child yields to the maturer 
opinion of the adult, the non-scientific to the scientist, while reserving 
the ultimate decision to himself; so in religion. The ultimate appeal, 
indeed, is to the individual conscience and judgment; but so long as 
“there are diversities of gifts” equality in administration is as chi- 
merical in church as in state. The layman must have respect for the 
judgment of the expert in theological science, or he disregards an 
essential part of the evidence. Manifestly, expert authority of this 
type must be relative, not absolute. It must be freely chosen by the 
subject himself, and hence is perfectly compatible with the right of 
private judgment; it is even indispensable to prevent its degenerating 
into anarchy. It is therefore fundamentally different from official, 
or, as we have termed it, governmental, authority, which enforces its 
dicta under penalty, it may be social, ecclesiastical, or civil; of this 
world, or of the world to come. 

In the post-Reformation epoch there was instinctive reaction 
against the flood of religious vagaries called into being by the revolt 
against authority, but without clear definition of the principle. Of 
course, there was an element, and a large one, to whom simple return 
to the past, open or disguised, seemed the only remedy. Governmental 
authority was the immediate resort of the high-churchman by nature, 
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as it has always been since the days of Ignatius’s controversy with 
Gnostic heresy. On the other side arose, over against the state church 
of the Anglicans and on the continent, the demand of the democratic 
Puritan in England and America for an “educated ministry.” The 
history of civil liberty presents an absolutely analogous phenomenon. 
Conservative minds, disgusted with the crude vagaries of demos, even 
in the Great Republic, lose faith in democracy, and clamor for pater- 
nalism and privilege. Every new outbreak of popular folly provokes 
from this quarter new murmurs at the rash adoption of manhood 
suffrage and equality of civil rights. And those of a more patient 
faith have but one alternative. It is not possible to deny that “you 
can fool some of the people all the time, and all the people some of 
the time.” The one remedy of the consistent democrat is the enlight- 
enment of the voter; and though it seem the longer and harder way, 
it is really the more hopeful, as well as juster. No one has ever suc- 
ceeded in suggesting any other cure for the ills of democracy than 
education, whether in church or state. And education is authority 
appealing to the reason, as truly as coercion is authority appealing 
to fear. Nor did the post-Reformation epoch find a true solution. 
To substitute for this divinely guided, progressively enlightened 
individual reason an infallible book is as contrary to the fundamental 
principles of the great Reformers as to revert to an infallible hierocracy. 
The true seat of authority in earliest Reformation times was not an 
inerrant Scripture, but Scripture interpreted by the Spirit of truth in 
the individual heart. 

More or less vaguely Protestantism has always felt, accordingly, 
its dependence for stable progress on education. The age which 
succeeded the Reformation was an age of councils and creeds, con- 
fessions and catechisms; but with an aim which could not but be at 
first vaguely and empirically conceived. Its ideal, over against the 
high-church principle which was soon to culminate in the doctrine 
of a single infallible mouthpiece on all questions of faith and practice, 
was substantially: Every man his own theologian. The practical 
difficulty of individual incapacity was partly ignored, partly counter- 
acted by a system of catechetics. In church, Sunday school, public 
school, or home, the child was expected somehow or other to assimi- 
late at least the essential elements of the orthodox Body of Divinity 
potentially present in Holy Scripture. 
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In our day this system has confessedly broken down. Children 
are not taught the catechism; they hear little about the doctrines of 
the faith which were household words in a former generation; to a 
large and increasing extent they show an appalling ignorance of the 
Bible. Thus simultaneously there is a giving way of the system of 
religious education which in former times served at least to hide the 
impracticability of the ideal, and a growing sense of the hopelessness 
of the attempt. Roman Catholic protest has driven the Bible out of 
the public school, and compels us to adopt the logical corollary of 
separation of church and state by secularizing the entire system of 
public education. Even before this the great endowed colleges, 
founded in colonial days with the training of an educated ministry 
as their principal function, had been practically secularized by mere 
force of public opinion, leaving the divinity school as a separate 
institution. England puts off as yet the evil day of disestablishment, 
but is even now in the throes of a reconstruction of her educational 
system, the outcome of which must inevitably be the secularization 
of the public school. France is undergoing a similar crisis. Parents 
meantime are certainly not supplying in the home the training thus 
refused by the state; nor will anyone who knows the inefficiency of 
the average Sunday school, or pastor’s confirmation class, pretend 
that we have in home or church any adequate educational system for 
the training of this side of human nature, the religious and moral 
faculties. 

There is a still more serious aspect of the present situation. We 
begin to see that the post-Reformation ideal is inherently impracti- 
cable. The time can never come, short of the millennium, when every 
man can be his own theologian. The farther theology advances, the 
more abstruse the questions of literary and historical criticism, of 
philosophy, and of sociology become, the more inevitable becomes the 
dependence of the layman—yes, even of the average clergyman— 
upon the expert and specialist. To arrest this process of specializa- 
tion is to condemn theology to a hopeless and contemptible inferiority 
to the other sciences. Specialization is indispensable, and this 
involves expert authority. Even governmental authority finds its 
true function, under rigid limitation of the law of service, in the work 
of organization. The layman finds himself thrown back into depend- 
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ence on authority, though, as we have said, the authority of the expert 
is a fundamentally different thing from that of which Protestantism 
threw off the yoke. But while the question of the seat of authority 
in religion is still in debate—while the opinion still prevails that every 
Protestant layman is ipso facto an expert in theology, at least com- 
petent to pronounce judgment on the orthodoxy of the minister and 
teacher—it can scarcely be expected that much respect will be shown 
for this expert authority, however well attested. The complementary 
principles of education and authority have thus still to find their 
proper adjustment, and this situation constitutes the fundamental 
problem in the Protestant religious world. 

And just as the Protestant ideal, as formerly cherished, is now 
seen to be impracticable, so also its method is now recognized by all 
educators as essentially faulty. We no longer identify instruction 
and education. We are not in danger of mistaking the mind which 
has memorized the catechism—or, for the matter of that, a whole 
body of divinity—for a well-trained mind in this department of 
thought. It is true our divinity schools have recently been accused 
of filling the notebooks of students, of cramming them with the system 
of some superannuated preacher, instead of training their faculties. 
But the very accusation served principally to bring out the great 
change in this respect. In at least all the more progressive institu- 
tions such a notion of theological education is obsolete. To what 
extent the difference between instruction and training has dawned 
upon religious teachers of less advanced grade is doubtful; but cer- 
tain it is that the old conception is doomed. Just because men can 
no longer be satisfied with the swallowing of ready-made systems, 
but demand education, we have witnessed the decline, almost to 
extinction, of drill in creed and catechism. Unfortunately it remains 
without a substitute. Practically, then, as well as theoretically, the 
progressive religious world is deplorably lacking in well-defined 
principles. 

And actual conditions in the religious life and thought of the 
people are what might be expected in view of this uncertainty. Cer- 
tainly the salient feature of the age in the whole domain of religious 
life continues to be the still progressing decline of authority.t The 


t See the article by Prorrssor GrorceE P. FisHer, D.D., on “The Decline of 
| trical Authority,” in the North American Review, 1882. 
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church of Rome itself, though heir to all the governmental genius of 
the Latin empire, its organization perfected by centuries of astute 
development, feels its grasp relaxing.2 The European state church 
is slowly succumbing to the American free-church principle. Ger- 
many, too, has its increasing body of dissenters. Ecclesiastical sub- 
stitutes for the old-time civil penalties against unorthodox opinion 
are rapidly and deservedly falling into contempt. Protestant bodies 
have, indeed, on occasion reverted, openly or disguisedly, to Romish 
principles, launching anathemas against the application, if not the 
principle, of private judgment. Often they have proved it possible to 
inflict decided social injury upon the dissenter, though at such heavy 
cost as to make the heresy trial a dubious weapon at best; without 
deterrent effect on the freethinker, an object of very real dread to the 
prosecutor. True, most women and children, and some men, can 
still be convinced that the exercise of reason to the detriment of tra- 
ditional church opinion exposes to divine displeasure. Something 
may still be got out of the terrors of the world to come. But govern- 
mental authority is rapidly waning. In our hearts we are all ashamed 
of such appeals. Whatever be said in extenuation, we feel that dogma 
enforced under penalty, present or future, civil or spiritual, is an 
intervention of force in the domain of reason. Even the ignorant 
layman suspects that resort to threat is due to lack of argument. 
The high-church principle is but a survival of the dark ages; in spite 
of sporadic reaction, it cannot claim the future. 

But the decline of governmental authority is very far from having 
been compensated, even under Protestantism, by expert authority in 
the person of the cleric. In many subjects which the preacher feels 
called upon to handle it is the pew-holder who is the expert; the 
relatively amateurish quality of the clergyman’s thought is often pain- 
fully apparent; sometimes, alas, within what should be his own 
domain. Even when his opinion deserves respect it often fails to 
command it, because in theology everybody considers himself an 
expert. That is the popular interpretation of the right of private 
judgment. And the decline of clerical authority, illegitimate and 

2 One of the most notable symptoms of this relaxation, most pronounced of course 


in America, is the Catholic parochial school system, an instance of jas docendi ab 
hostibus, but on the whole a fruitless effort. 
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legitimate alike, has not been without its natural effects. Only a 
superficial self-complacency can view with equanimity the advance, 
pari passu with this decline of authority, of religious anarchy and 
hysteria on the one side, and of blank materialism or indifference on 
the other. Surely to the dispassionate view of the historian of the 
future the most striking characteristics of American religious life in 
our age will not be so much the enlightened character of popular 
religious thought as the number, the activity, the amazing sweep and 
spread of religious vagaries, from Mormonism through Spiritualism to 
the cult of Dowie and of Mrs. Eddy. Democracy seems to be avail- 
ing itself of its at last untrammeled religious liberty to give a trying-on 
to any and every religious nostrum. Popular wit remarks of Dowie 
and his dupes: “The old-time Elijah was fed by the ravens, the 
modern by the gulls.” Not one of the great world-religions—Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism—can boast an 
outward success, after the same lapse of time, which equals that of 
any one of our great American crazes. Either Joseph Smith or Mrs. 
Eddy easily distances Mohammed, or the Founder of Christianity 
himself, in wealth, influence, and number of adherents. And the 
susceptibility of Americans to this type of hysteria promises to be 
soon equaled, if not outdone, in the older countries, where the decay 
of religious authority has thus far been slower. England is already 
a close second, and Germany follows hard after. 

These are specific symptoms of a religious and moral anarchy due 
to the decay and running out of the Reformation principle of the right 
of (unenlightened) private judgment. And the evils in question are 
neither slight, nor are they really compensated by attendant and 
supposedly consequent boons. 

Granted that the followers of Joseph Smith have produced an 
orderly and prosperous community where once was the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, are we to be congratulated on Mormonism? Shall we 
credit the blossoming of the wilderness to the Book of Mormon, or 
to the plain commonplace virtues of industry and thrift? In good 
sooth it is not always needful to burn the barn that we may enjoy 
roast pig. Granted again that the adherents of Dowie or of Mrs. 
Eddy have brought themselves in a multitude of cases out of mental 
and physical wretchedness into a state of cheerfulness and content. 
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This is in itself most welcome. It probably has great retroactive 
effect in what physicians call psychological healings. But these 
things are not dependent on the pseudo-philosophy of Mrs. Eddy. 
A few glasses of whisky will also make a morose and wretched man 
cheerful and contented while the effects are felt. Does the comparison 
seem unjust? Weare not comparing the effects of alcohol with Mor- 
monism, nor with Spiritualism, nor with so-called ‘‘ Christian Science,” 
which are not in themselves vices, but with the element of popular 
fanaticism which they exploit in common, It is a widespread con- 
dition of intellectual and moral crudity which has made possible these 
and a hundred other religious fads and crazes. No one wishes to 
deprive even the drunkard of his cheerfulness and contentment. On 
the contrary, we long to see him endowed with them permanently, 
and by better means. No one would diminish, nor even belittle in 
word, the happiness of mind and the improvement of body Mrs. 
Eddy’s devotees so often claim to have found, and doubtless have, 
on the whole, promoted in the world. But there is not the smallest 
element of this which could not have been attained, as the very mis- 
nomer “Christian Science” (a lucus a non lucendo) proclaims, by 
simple attention to science and the gospel. The vaunted blessings 
should have been had from everyday Christianity, and without the 
pseudo-philosophy and the parody of religion. It was equally pos- 
sible to have the “Christianity” and the “science” without the 
degradation of reason implied in the discrediting of the witness of the 
senses, without the actual miseries too often inflicted on the helpless, 
without the general blinding of the highest in man which comes by 
persistent living in a vain show. And these evils are not easily out- 
weighed by any cheerfulness imposed through mere self-stultification. 
Credulity and superstition are less painful ills than the toothache; 
but he who gets rid of the toothache, taking in its stead the “impres- 
sion,” or “‘claim,’”’ of a toothache, and a blinder for the eyes of his 
mind, sells himself cheap, and takes his pay in fiat money. 

But the prevalence of fads and nostrums is not the only symptom 
of a lack of religious education in the true sense of the word. An 
obstinate bigotry, blindly clinging to a creed outworn, may give evi- 
dence of wearisome indoctrination in all the traditional formule, but 
it is the reverse of a witness of education. The true authority has 
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as much of a part to play in displacing the obsolete as in conserving 
the wisdom of the past; and it is undeniable that much of what passes 
for orthodoxy and enlightened religious opinion is only an uncon- 
scious travesty of obsolete dogma. Bigotry and atheism play into 
each other’s hands, while true scholarship is persistently and solemnly 
warned that even obsolete opinions must be guaranteed exemption 
from the corroding touch of criticism, lest piety perish with them 
from the earth. Religious education is in a parlous state when there 
begins to be an “advanced” thought which by tacit understanding 
is made the basis of discussion among the learned, but which it is 
considered “imprudent” to set before the laity. But how often nowa- 
days do we hear ecclesiastical ordaining bodies commending the can- 
didate who entertains religious views which he “would not bring into 
the pulpit.” Debate on “The Ethics of Creed Subscription” has 
not yet said its final word, but that already uttered is significant. 

The worst of our humiliation from the religious fads that accom- 
pany the decline of authority, and the bigotry which goes hand in 
hand with practical atheism, is that they belong to the category of 
“preventable diseases.”” Mormonism, with its caricature of the doc- 
trines of revelation and inspiration, could have made no headway 
against a historical appreciation and interpretation of the Bible. 
Spiritualism would have had no chance against a sound psychology. 
A moderate acquaintance with church history would have shown that 
the majority of our current theosophies are but cruder forms of 
ancient error, the ghosts of dead heresies. An obsolete theory of 
inspiration still resting like an obsession on the popular mind, though 
without real authority in the church, is their vital element, and at 
the same time the chief obstacle to enlightenment. One and all, the 
religious cranks rend their triumphant way up and down our Bibles, 
allegorizing, distorting, misinterpreting at will, because Protestantism, 
as the people understand it, has decreed that the Bible is an infallible 
encyclopedia of all knowledge, and every man’s notion of its mean- 
ing as good as any other’s. And yet there is such a thing as a scien- 
tific exegesis and criticism. The Bible has a limited purpose and an 
actual historical sense, in most cases as certainly determinable by 
experts as the sense of the federal constitution. 

The alternatives before us are authority, or anarchy. Unaccom- 
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panied by increasing enlightenment the emancipation of the individual 
mind and conscience must result unavoidably in just the growing 
evils of today. Without the authority of the past as embodied in 
expert knowledge, there is no ratchet to the wheel of progress, experi- 
ence is limited to the memory of the individual, the church may 
suffer again the same diseases which should have won it immunity 
centuries ago. And enlightenment, as we have seen, cannot take 
the form that every man shall be an expert. As things are now, the 
average man is not competent to frame an opinion himself on debated 
questions of theology, and he has no respect for the competent opinion 
of his neighbor. Once more the history of political democracy 
affords the parallel; to the average layman the opinion of the theo- 
logical expert—except, of course, when it corroborates his inherited 
dogma—has about the same value as the opinion of the expert scholar 
in social science and political economy to the average voter. He 
hears mentally the old cry of 1793: “La république n’a pas besoin 
de savants.”’ 

Such is the difficult period in which we witness the formation of an 
Association for Religious and Moral Education. Will it be able to 
cope with the situation? At least the men who have joined in form- 
ing it are those of all others in America most competent to take a 
broad and comprehensive view of conditions as they are, and of 
dealing with them in a spirit of true statesmanship. 

We may imagine it as one of the first steps of the new organiza- 
tion to take mental inventory of resources. The church has not, of 
course, a complete educational system. It relies partly on home 
training, partly on the pastor’s confirmation class, partly on the pulpit. 
But the efficiency of all these institutions is, to say the least, not on the 
increase. In the absence of a parochial school system the one great 
reliance for real educational work must be the divinity school, the 
institution which has now everywhere taken over the functions of the 
earlier collegiate school in training an educated ministry. Here is 
the one great resource available to meet the need, a foundation of the 
churches and for the church, institutions presumably adapted to, and 
holding themselves in readiness for, just this emergency. And the 
resources of the divinity school are, or should be, twofold. Besides 
its function as a training school for pastors and teachers, it has that 
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of shaping, molding, and directing theological opinion, whether 
orally, from the lecture platform, or by publication of books and 
articles. In these days of scientific specialization the theological pro- 
fessor is, as a rule, an expert who from the days of university study 
has devoted himself supremely to his specialty, not a superannuated 
preacher pensioned off in the class-room. If even in former days, 
when a man had to be a scientist at odd times, and on the most meager 
resources, New England could produce a genuine school of theo- 
logical thought at the feet of Edwards, it is not too much to expect 
that today American divinity professors, surrounded by a wealth of 
libraries and with comparative concentration of energy in special 
lines, should be producers as well as transmitters of thought. 

Without academic freedom this is, of course, impossible. If the 
mortmain of creeds is imposed, the great German universities will 
continue, as in the past, to produce all the great text-books of theology, 
and to lead the theological thought of the world. But the discrepancy 
is today already less striking than it has been.’ It can no longer be 
said that American theological thought is a quantité négligeable. 
Perhaps we have not much that deserves to rank as expert authority 
from an international standpoint; but we have already more than we 
know how to use. Commendable as are the efforts to promote sum- 
mer schools and assemblies, university-extension lecture courses, and 
the like, the efforts to promote real co-operation between the parish 
minister and the theological professor even in his immediate vicinity, 
are as yet sporadic and spasmodic. Quite possibly such an expert 
would evince the trustworthiness of his authority rather by his refusal 
to indorse certain supposed axioms than by positive dicta. - Still it is 
worth something to be told the uncertainty of supposed facts. The 
pity is that it is so far from being a common thing to see a theological 
professor invited to speak as such—not filling the pulpit as substitute 
preacher, but as an expert in his own specialty—in the pulpit or at 
the conference desk. And if he were invited, it would still remain 
to be seen whether his views did not meet the kind of contempt already 
spoken of as characterizing democracies.* 


3 The Presbyterian church in America has (or rather had) three biblical scholars 
of really international reputation. Two of them it has driven out from the denom- 
ination, besides another biblical scholar of almost equal rank. The third taught for 
many years at Andover and is now teaching at Harvard. It does not appear that 
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Here, then, is a point of immediate and pressing need, an eco- 
nomic waste of large extent and far-reaching consequences. The one 
great educational institution at the command of the churches is run 
at only a fraction of its normal efficiency: Be it from distrust of “the 
new ideas,” or from lack of the needful machinery, there is but little 
co-operation in this line between the churches and those who occupy 
the position of its trained experts and specialists. It certainly is not 
because of indolence or unwillingness on the part of the latter. Will 
the Association for Religious Education do something to cope with 
these conditions ? 

And it may well be questioned whether, even in its more commonly 
appreciated function of turning out candidates for the ministry, the 
divinity school is meeting the full requirement of the times. Certainly 
we have institutions enough. Consolidation, especially of sequestered 
institutions with such as are in direct relations with the greater uni- 
versities, thus meeting the drift of seekers for theological training 
toward the university centers, so long ago foreseen by Bishop Westcott, 
would be the first economic step to commend itself to men accus- 
tomed to business management. Fewer institutions and better 
equipped, with larger attendance, in closer relation with the great 
universities, so as both themselves to command the respect of the 
intelligent community as real institutions of learning, holding an 
equal place in the sisterhood of the sciences, and also to keep their 
students in uninterrupted relation with the thought and life of the 
university—this should be the aim so far as regards the establish- 
ment of divinity schools. If the process of consolidation could be 
carried to the extent of grouping together in mutually independent 
affiliation with some great university a sisterhood of Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and other seminaries, so as to have 
separate instruction only in such departments of theological study 
as are distinctively viewed by the sect in question, another enormous 
waste of efficiency and influence would be corrected. 

Many will also say that the scarcity of vacant pulpits as compared 
with the number of unemployed ministers indicates an oversupply 
the Presbyterian churches care to avail themselves of his scholarship, or are even 


aware‘of the fact that he is one of the foremost authorities of the world in many ques- 
tions of theological science. 
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of ministerial timber. But of all professions and vocations it ‘is 
truest of this that “there is room at the top.” There was no demand 
for the prophets, nor for John the Baptist; there was no demand 
for the first preachers of the gospel. The supply created the demand. 
If there is room for a gospel in modern times, if men have religious 
and moral needs that are now unsupplied, there is a “call” distinct 
and urgent for men that have a gospel to convey. So much, however, 
the statistics do require us to admit, that the need of the churches is 
of quality before quantity. The question is: Are the methods and 
means now employed such as are fitted to send forth men of the 
required caliber and training into the ministry ? 

We have heard, and still do hear, the cry raised from time to 
time that the ministry is “overeducated,” not in touch with the 
“people.” In any true sense of the word “education” a man can no 
more be overeducated than he can be too well prepared for his work. 
If there is lack of lucidity, precision, intelligibility to the common 
people, in current preaching, it indicates a need for more education, 
not less. It is the master who can be simple, the tyro who is hazy 
and incomprehensible. If the preparation is one-sided, let it be 
altered; let there be a larger proportion of training in practical par- 
ish duties; but, in the name of common-sense, let us cease to hear 
complaints that a man is too well prepared for his task. 

But what is the task of the minister of today? Unless the con- 
siderations urged at the beginning of this discussion are false and 
futile, it is something decidedly more and greater than organizing 
Sunday-school picnics and extending the glad hand at church 
sociables. More than ever before in the history of Protestantism 
we need an educated ministry, experts in biblical science and in the 
history and theory of religion. They must deserve, and must win 
because they deserve, that kind of authority which is the real and 
the only remedy against progressive religious anarchy. 

And to this end there must be co-operation between the divinity 
school and the ecclesiastical ordaining body, just as in the supplying 
by the former of that special expert authority which is not expected 
of the average clergyman. The crying need of the hour is of quality 
in the ministry before quantity. Let us consider, then, whether the 
system of student aid really works in this direction, or perhaps the 
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opposite. As it is, we attempt to rival the federal government in 
supplying free education, free rooms, and even free board and pocket 
money, to candidates for the ministry; but without the federal govern- 
ment’s provision for employment in well-paid service to age of the 
retirement, and then half-pay or a pension. May not this have 
certain unfortunate tendencies which fail to be felt only because of 
the generally high character of those who seek the ministry, and 
the constant watchfulness of the trustees of the scholarship funds? 
Let us soberly ask the question whether we are not doing all in our 
power to make the system emphasize quantity rather than quality 
by putting all the material incentives to the ministry at its beginning, 
education gratis, with support while in the divinity school, the rela- 
tively largest salary and readiest openings immediately after gradua- 
tion, matched by increasing relative poverty as the burdens of life 
increase, and a “dead-line” at fifty. Is the man who is conscious of 
abilities that with patient industry will insure him ultimately a great 
career in law or medicine likely to be attracted by a system which 
works in this way? 

Again, exclusion of the unfit is absolutely vital if the standard of 
quality is to be maintained. Ecclesiastical ordaining bodies have a 
right to expect that no candidate shall appear before them with the 
approval of a divinity faculty who is mentally unfit, whether through 
ignorance or incapacity, to win and hold the respect of an intelligent 
congregation. The fact that he is pious and a good fellow and 
edifyingly orthodox does not alter the fact of his deficiency in a vital 
particular of which his teachers, in the nature of the case, must be 
the best judges. Correspondingly, the divinity school has the right 
to expect that there will be no smuggling in of half-educated men by 
ministerial back doors on the part of licensing or ordaining bodies. 
It has also the right to expect a cessation at last of the disgraceful 
peddling of divinity degrees by American “universities,” which has 
made us a laughing-stock in countries where a doctor of divinity is 
supposed to be a scholar of distinction. There will be little com- 
plaint of the scholars at the illiberality of ordaining bodies which 
reject candidates of intellect, vigor, and training because of alleged 
doctrinal unsoundness, if only an equal exclusiveness is shown 
toward candidates whose only qualifications for leadership are 
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orthodoxy combined with ignorance and mental dependence. A 
co-operation between church and school which results in the exclu- 
sion both of the mentally unqualified and the spiritually unconse- 
crated will have no ill result in restoring the true authority of the 
clergy. 

There is, then, a great responsibility in our day for the divinity 
school. For the true well-being of the great body of the people few 
needs are more vital, few more imperatively demanded by the con- 
ditions of the age, than moral and religious sanity and sobriety. 
And for these there must be a general enlightenment which is not 
attainable without expert authority and leadership. But the supreme 
need is co-ordination of the resources already at command, co-opera- 
tion toward a well-defined common goal between our churches and 
our institutions of religious education. 

Gladly do we see millions poured out to raise the standard of 
medical practice throughout the country by the better equipment of 
the great medical schools. The reign of quackery, thriving on the 
ignorance and credulity of the poor, is scarcely threatened by the 
public school alone. A well-advertised nostrum, a patent pill or 
bitters, still extorts its tribute of millions from the scantiest purses. 
The real remedy is to place medical science on a footing where it 
vindicates itself. At the medical institutes of Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins Universities the gifts of millionaire philanthropists are 
wisely bestowed for the ultimate benefit of the poorest and most 
helpless. The case with religious and moral education is wholly 
parallel. God grant we may have like endowments to raise the 
standard of religious and moral education, if only that the ministry 
may become a bulwark against impositions practiced on the credulity 
of the defenseless. 

The philanthropist who provides for the raising of the level of 
religious thought among his fellow-countrymen, insuring that reli- 
gious liberty which yields to no superstition, because founded on 
enlightenment, will show himself no less far-sighted than those who 
give to medical research. But whether with little or with much, 
let theological education be adequate to the times. Let the semi- 
naries make their curricula worthy of university men, and their diplo- 
mas a guarantee of real mental qualification. Let the churches 
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avail themselves of the resources of expert opinion at their command 
with confidence and not distrust. We shall have taken then at least 
one step toward restoring true religious authority, thus consolidating 
the conquests of the Reformation and establishing religious liberty 
on knowledge of the truth. 





HODGSON’S “ METAPHYSICS OF EXPERIENCE” AS THE 
FOUNDATION OF THEOLOGY.: 
By JAMES TENBROEKE, 
McMaster University. 

THE conception of God is of vital importance to theology. Do we 
know God? What is the source of our knowledge? Is this source reason, 
or revelation, or both, forming together a unity of truth concerning God, 
man, and their relations? Our reply to these questions determines the 
character of our theology. There are four positions that may be taken. 
One despairs of knowing anything of this Supreme Being; another is over- 
confident, knowing even the secrets of Infinity, and is assured of the divine 
attributes in their variety and their relations; a middle course maintains that 
our knowledge is in so far correspondent with Reality, and consequently the 
truth, but at the same time it is granted that Reality is far more than we 
know; finally, there is that view which essentially follows Kant in his dis- 
tinction between theoretical and practical reason, limiting knowledge to 
the theoretical. This negative theology has always been a feature of neo- 
Platonic thought, whether of the Alexandrian school or of St. Augustine 
who attempted to synthesize it with the Christian conception of the Abso- 
lute as a personal Will; Anselm did likewise, and Calvin is not so far removed 
from St. Augustine that we can recognize no resemblance between them. 
Kant attempted to fix for all time what can and what cannot be known of 
God. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason affirmed that knowledge was limited 
to sense-phenomena when thought by the Understanding, however much 
we might think of that which lies beyond the realm of sense and desire to 
know its existence and nature. Such a theory of knowledge becomes 
metaphysical in affirming that there is no knowledge of God possible, and 
reduces theology to the task of formulating the practical and constructing 
a systematic view of the content of faith with only a vague assurance of the 
trustworthiness of this view which cannot be regarded as knowledge. 

Mr. Hodgson in the closing sections of his Metaphysics of Experience 
discusses ‘‘The Foundation of Theology,” practically adapting, with some 
modifications, the Kantian theory just presented, showing that the founda- 
tion of theology is philosophical and, indeed, that the only tenable founda- 

tThe Metaphysics of Experience. By SHADworTH H. Hopcson. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Vol. I, xv+459 pages; Vol. II, 403 pages; Vol. III, 
* 446 pages; Vol. IV, 503 pages. 
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tion for theology is that offered by The Metaphysics of Experience; while 
theology is limited to the systematization of the practical and is not to be 
regarded ultimately as knowledge, since it is only the conceptual represen- 
tation of the content of faith. It is the purpose of this paper to develop 
somewhat in detail Mr. Hodgson’s argument, partly because it forces to 
the front the question whether theology can claim to be knowledge of the 
Supreme Reality, or whether theology is only a pleasing mental exercise of 
little ultimate significance; partly because it calls special attention to the 
conception of God; and partly because there are many suggestions in this 
work of much importance to the theologian. 

Let me at the outset acknowledge that The Metaphysics of Experience 
is a great work. My interpretation can be only the record of my view of 
the work, which is so comprehensive in its treatment of many problems that 
I can notice only a few of them. Emphasis may be laid upon features that 
are of less importance in the author’s mind than others, for the understand- 
ing of the work is sometimes difficult. Nevertheless, he who has courage 
to wrestle with the problem of Reality should have a grateful hearing, 
For who has yet solved the problem? Who has left nothing to be said ? 
May not, too, each man’s thought and feeling on the subject be a factor 
in the problem? As Kant taught us, the disposition to metaphysics itself 
calls for explanation, and, if I mistake not, each man’s personal view is 
likewise a factor, however insignificant, in the problem of Reality. Hence 
I do not write in a polemic spirit, but with deep appreciation of the author’s 
effort to throw light upon the supreme problem. With these preliminary 
remarks, I desire to pass in review some of the more important arguments 
which, I think, bear upon the theme, ‘‘The Foundation of Theology.” 
I shall first present the arguments to which I wish to call attention, reserving 
a few critical remarks for the closing words. 

We agree with our author as to the problem of metaphysics and as to 
the manner of its solution. The problem is to exhibit the nature of Being 
or Reality which can be, for us as knowing, nothing other than the content 
of our conscious experience. Hence Being and Experience are one, and 
metaphysics is ‘‘the metaphysics of experience.” That is, the reality we 
have access to is reality as known and when known, and the task of meta- 
physics is accomplished by an analysis and synthesis of the factors in the 
content of conscious experience (Vol. I, pp: 2-6). As to the critical exam- 
ination of the faculty of knowledge prior to attempting the analysis of 
conscious experience for the construction of metaphysics, our author holds 
that it would be full of assumptions which make it impossible to form a 
metaphysics solely upon the basis of experience. Kant limited knowledge 
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to experience, and our author regards himself as continuing the work of 
Kant by confining the analysis to experience (Preface, p. xi), and main- 
tains that he is truer to Kant’s position than Kant himself by insisting that 
this analysis of conscious experience shall be undertaken without any 
assumptions. We shall not, therefore, speak of powers of knowledge, of 
a self that knows, and of the noumena! reality which it is hoped our powers 
of knowledge may reach. 

On the contrary, what those powers are, and what the term “powers” means, 
will be disclosed, if at all, by the results of the very work which they are engaged 
in doing (I, 8) Consciousness, therefore, as distinguished from its objects, 
is the thing to be interrogated. (Preface, p. xiv.) . . . . Being of which we can 
and Being of which we cannot have positive and verifiable knowledge are expli- 
canda; the answer to every question concerning them must be found, if at all, by 
interrogating consciousness; with this position, any a priori assumption whatever 
is inconsistent. 

We may remark in passing that the author’s position on this point is 
practically unassailable, but it is one easily abandoned for another which 
seems strong because of its assumptions. Do we not know a world of 
objects beyond us interacting with ourselves, and is not our knowledge a 
mediation between our real selves and these real objects? To say that 
cognitive states of consciousness bearing as their content Being are all, 
and that self and its objects are only phases of this conscious experience, is 
apparently to take the ground from beneath our feet. Yet, when asked if 
it is possible to transcend conscious experience in order to arrive at a truly 
real self and things, we have to admit that we cannot even for the pur- 
poses of metaphysics and theology. Questions concerning ultimate Reality 
can only be decided from the standpoint of conscious experience itself. 
Professor Ladd? objects that this view is too narrow on the ground that 
it is only a philosophized psychology, leaving out of view the practical life; 
but I think our author intends to embrace the entire man in conscious 
experience, the interrogation of which alone can decide the bearing of the 
practical life upon our knowledge of the nature of ultimate Reality. 

Although I am not in this particular following our author, it is con- 
venient to discuss the foundation of theology as presented by him in con- 
nection with the three problems of God, freedom, and immortality. It 
was Kant who in his Critique of the Practical Reason found it necessary to 
make these postulates in the interests of moral and religious faith. I am 
confident that we still have to determine the philosophical foundation of 
theology along these lines. The problemi of freedom involves the discus- 


2Introduction to Philosophy, pp. 22 f. 
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sion of the nature of the ego, whether it be a reality or only a phase of the 
cosmic order; what its relation to the body may be; and what its special 
relations to its own states in cognition and in moral activity are. The 
problem of God involves a discussion of the Absolute Unity and its final 
conception, if we can conceive the Absolute at all, involving of course the 
question of divine Personality, and the relation to the world-order and to 
man. ‘The problem of immortality raises the question of its possibility and 
the mode of conceiving such an existence. 

First, the problem of freedom, involving a discussion of the reality and 
nature of the self. There are two possible views concerning the reality of 
the soul—the actualist’s and the substantialist’s. The actualist is one who 
maintains that only conscious states as such and in their totality constitute 
the soul or mind. The substantialist holds that the states of conscious- 
ness are the possessions and manifestations of a real agency or spirit. 
The actualist’s view harmonizes more readily with that metaphysics which 
regards the soul as only a transient phase of the cosmic order, entirely 
determined by that order, whether the ultimate principle be spiritual, 
material, or unknown. The substantialist’s view for some thinkers seems 
to harmonize more readily with the conceptions of creation by the divine 
Person and of freedom in cognitive, moral, and religious activity. Our 
author is an actualist and an empiricist in his view of the soul, opposing 
Kant in his @ priori transcendentalism and all others who maintain a 
“‘pure” or “‘real’”’ ego; nor does he lose an opportunity to score the sub- 
stantialists, whose theory he crudely interprets to mean some sort of change- 
less entity or ‘pure being” that is hidden behind the states of conscious- 
ness, and in some mysterious way possesses and unifies those states. We 
turn now to the author’s view of the self, both psychological and metaphysi- 
cal; and first the psychological. 

In order to trace the development of the self from the lowest form of 
conscious experience, the author supposes that, if we could by some means 
get at the content of a single instant of consciousness at the beginning, we 
should discover a consciousness neither of a self nor of an external world, 
but only of a single sensation, e. g., a sound C. This sensation fades, 
becoming a representative factor c to unite with D, a new experience, in 
the perception cD. But there is no need of assuming an ego to react upon 
the sensation in perceiving; the sensation D and the retrospective state c, 
representing the former sensation C, unite of themselves in the perception 
cD. This union of one conscious state, be it sensation or perception, with 
the retrospective consciqus state representative of a former sensational or 
perceptual experience, in a new unity, the present perception, is for our 
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author the main fact of our experience and the clue to his philosophy. 
Reflective perception as thus understood is simply a conscious state in 
which an object is presented involving also a preceding object formerly 
presented to the senses (I, 113). This union takes place without any 
subject to synthesize the sensational or perceptual state with the retro- 
spective or reflective state. At this point our author criticizes English 
empiricism because it takes the atomistic view of consciousness and creates 
an artificial separation between conscious states that have the whole his- 
tory of their life together (I, 129). The atomistic view of consciousness, this 
English empiricism, plays into the hands of Kantian transcendentalism, namely, 
by requiring some transcendental hypothesis to establish a nexus between its 
isolated atoms of perception (I, 131). 

The implication, of course, is that, since the several conscious states link - 
themselves together retrospectively, the hypothesis of a combining subject 
of the states with categories or ways of acting in the synthetic process is 
superfluous.3 

Concerning the development of the consciousness of the self as subject 
arguments too numerous to recount in detail are presented. Suffice it to 
say that the conscious states transform themselves, finally, into an external 
world, a human body, and an ego distinguishing itself from, yet knowing, 
the world, possessing the body and being self-conscious. We might readily 
supose that this transformation of the conscious states is the development 
of a “‘real’’ individual, but to assume this is to assume what Mr. Hodgson 
constantly repudiates. There are only conscious states which become in 
turn body, external world, and self in contrast to world and body, yet in 
peculiar but different relations to world and body. The author’s own 
words may be of assistance. 

Speaking concerning the lower stages of the process of development, 
we may say that a given conscious state—e. g., the perception of anything— 
is both existence and knowing; the same state which is the thing is also the 
knowing; i. ¢., another aspect of this conscious state which is the thing 
existing is also knowing the thing as existing: 

Looking at the process from our own point of view as observers ab extra, and 
not as it would appear to its own subject or percipient at the time, we may say 
that the process-content of consciousness reflects in existing and exists in reflecting. 
As reflecting, it is a part of knowing; as existing, it is a part of Being. One and 
the same process-content of consciousness is at once knowledge and existence, 
though this distinction could not be consciously drawn or perceived by its subject 
at the time supposed, because at the time supposed he has no knowledge of him- 
self as a subject or percipient. (I, 84.) 
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But what, I would ask, is meant by a “‘subject or percipient at the time,” 
since ‘‘it is the foregone conclusion that the conscious life is analyzable 
without remainder into ideas or presentations” ?4 Admitting a subject in 
process of development to self-consciousness, we grant that a conscious 
state may be at once a cognition and a real thing, and it is out of such states 
by acts of a subject performing synthetic judgments that the world of reality 
is constructed—itself for the individual a conscious world. I have made 
this statement, not for the sake of argument, but to bring out more clearly 
the difference between the actualist’s conception of the self as an automaton 
—a series of states haying only a nominal subject—and the substantialist’s 
conception of a real active spiritual principle. 

Continuing the exposition of the author’s view, we are told that the 
percipient, of course not yet self-conscious, unable to recall the conscious 
processes through which he has passed, takes the perceived things—really 
modes of consciousness—as bona fide things and, particularly through sight 
and touch, knows them as an external world of real, individual, and inde- 
pendent things. The constant and central object of all these material 
things is his own body. Having taken both things and his own body—both 
being permanent groups of conscious states—as material realities, how does 
consciousness break loose from this material and become distinguished from 
the material body and the world of things? A child having seen a dog 
in a basket goes again to find the dog, now absent; the result is a conscious- 
ness of the anticipation and of the fact that things may not agree with 
their anticipated behavior. Hence there is a distinction between the 
thought of the things and the things themselves. Consciousness and the 
body as yet undistinguished are now the subject in contrast with the rest 
of the material world. In other words, Mr. Hodgson is skilfully showing 
what is sometimes called the bi-partition of consciousness into subject and 
object, both sides of the antithesis being conscious states. Another step in 
the argument is as follows: Things change, body changes accordingly, and 
consciousness or experience changes as well. These changes are observed 
by the percipient, who now interprets his experience as the action of things 
upon his body, which in turn causes his conscious experience to be different 
or to change. This would lead to the self-distinction of consciousness 
from the body as its seat and from things whereby the percipient is con- 
scious of himself, of his body, and of the external world, forgetting, however, 
that each and all together are only different groups of conscious states 
located in or related to each other (I, 322-25; also I, 205-337). 

I have already implied that Mr. Hodgson had no place for a “real” 

4ANDREW SETH, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 95. 
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go as an active agent; hence consciousness is in no sense an activity; we 
as consciousness are a series of conscious states; as such, we are conscious 
automata, we do nothing. This conception of the self is in keeping with 
the summary way in which Mr. Hodgson disposes of the time-honored 
category of cause and effect. Having shown that the process of perception 
culminates in the abstraction of the perceived thing—really only a mode of 
consciousness—from its immediate relation to the percipient, forming with 
others the external, material world of things regarded as existing apart 
from the subject as individual and independent realities, the percipient 
forms the idea of any such being—this holds of perceived persons as well— 
considered in action as a cause and of a corresponding change in another 
being as effect (I, 325). Thus the conception of cause and effect is 
“common-sense”? and unscientific, for which must be substituted that of 
“real condition and conditionate,” which is implicit in the ‘common- 
sense”? view of the causal relation. Indeed, 

the common-sense form precedes and is the presupposition of the scientific, and 
remains standing side by side with it, as well in scientific as in non-scientific minds. 
(I, 326.) 

It is necessary carefully to review this treatment of the causal relation, 
always one of the most difficult problems of metaphysics, whose solution 
determines the character of the speculative system, as it certainly does in 
the case of our author. That his treatment of the causal relation is intended 
to be even the fulcrum of his lever for upsetting many theories is evident 
from the following statement: 


The great crucial and fundamental question which divides philosophers at 
the present day .... is... . the question whether agency belongs to and 
is exerted by consciousness, or by something which is not consciousness, though 
an object of it. This is not the same question as that which divides Idealists and 
Materialists. To me, those who contend for consciousness being the exerter of 
agency are ipso facto Idealists; but not all are Materialists who contend for the 
exerter of agency being something which is not consciousness. Still, whenever 
experience is taken as the basis and test of philosophy, matter is the only ground 
upon which the contention of the non-Idealistic school can be determined or 
brought to an issue, since matter is the only positively known object which can 
be held to be at once non-conscious and real. Hence the first question to arise 
in an experiential Metaphysic is that of the independent existence of Matter, 
which must be established, if at all, by analysis of that which we call our knowl- 
edge of it. This analysis . . . . involves, by showing the necessity for, the sub- 
stitution of the conception of Real Condition for the Aristotelic and Scholastic 
conception of Cause; a substitution which will be found to work a cardinal change 
in our whole manner of regarding the universe, or whatever other name we may 
give to the total object-matter of philosophy. (Preface, xi, xii.) 
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Recalling, as was said above, that the percepts become objectified as 
a world of material, external things in relation to the one constant body 
with whose experiences the consciousness is identified and from which the 
consciousness is finally distinguished, we have material things whose changes 
are followed by changes in the body, and the changes of body are followed 
by changes of conscious experience. For common-sense, this means that 
external things (or persons) produce changes in our bodies, and our bodies 
in turn produce changes in consciousness. But, for reflection, there is no 
causal relation or agency; for reflection, things are percepts, body is per- 
cept or group of conscious states, and the changes of things and of body 
are likewise percepts following one upon another as condition and condi- 
tionate factors of consciousness; and, when consciousness is distinguished 
from the body with which it is at first blended, consciousness becomes 
always only the conditionate of body; ¢. e., material things condition (not 
act upon) body, body conditions consciousness. It must be noted, too, 
that the conceptions of real condition and conditionate are only modes of 
understanding the course of nature—modes of the order of knowledge, 
which is the order of reflective perceptions, in contrast with the order of 
existence, which is the presentation or sense-perception order, 7. ¢., the 
course of nature as perceived—both orders being states of consciousness 
(I, 334-37)- 

Real conditions and conditionates do not as such exist in the course of nature 
but only facts or objects of perception which are conceived under these terms. 
What we gain by so conceiving them is a generalized knowledge—a knowledge 
of general facts or laws of nature from which other facts may be deduced or inferred 
But the whole content of this concepted order, taken as a content, belongs to the 
order of knowledge as distinguished from the order of existence, or course of nature 
itself. It is a means of discovering and understanding the facts; but those facts 
only, and not the conceptions which embody the understanding of them, are the 
existents of the order of existence. 

To attribute laws of nature or the character of being a condition to the course 
of nature itself (still more, to say that in nature there are causes and effects) is to 
make entities of generalities. (I, 382.) 


Again, if the objects of nature are, for reflection, only states of conscious- 
ness, and condition and conditionate only concepts of the order of knowledge 
of these perceptual states, is there anything over and above the states of 
the individual consciousness, be it a “‘real” ego, other persons, or a material 
world, that is non-conscious? In reply, it is shown that our knowledge 
of the material world, acquired chiefly through tactual resistance and 
visual percepts, requires a further explanation than the analysis of con- 
scious experience can afford. In short, since certain groups of visual and 
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tactual perceptions have a coherence and comparative permanence of their 
own, in contra-distinction from the permanence of our objective thoughts 
of those same groups of perceptions, 
we are therefore compelled to have recourse to Matter, as the only real existent, 
positively known to us, which is also a real condition. In Matter, we must find 
the only positively known source of the Real conditioning in or belonging to the 
Why, for instance, should the immediate perceptions 
which form the complex, say of a paper-knife handle, occur in their actually 
perceived order? There is literally no answer to these questions in the immediate 
perceptions themselves. They force us, therefore, to the inference of some per- 
manently acting real condition which, as an object of inference, is and must be 
a represented object in the first instance. 


In short, we must by inference from the requirements of our perceptions 
think of Matter as existing ‘‘in some form or forms which would be actually 
both visible and tangible, if we had sensibilities sufficiently acute.” Such 
is the attempt made to arrive at the certainty of the trans-subjective. (I, 
392-402.) 

Included within the domain of Matter is the physical nervous basis of 
consciousness, itself non-conscious, upon which as real condition conscious- 
ness in all its forms and phases depends as conditionate; ‘‘or, in other 
words, consciousness as an existent is the conditionate of really existing 
Matter” (I, 408-21). It is materialism in psychology. The higher pro- 
cesses of psychic life, such as thought even in its most refined judgments 
and constructions, and such as feelings, emotions, desires, volitions, etc., 
are also only the conscious conditionates of brain-processes which are the 
real conditions (III, 310, 311). This position is defended at length in the 
treatment of the foundation of logic and of ethics (III, 229-384; IV, 1-251). 

The result supposed to be proved, it had best be stated at once, is the com- 
plete parallelism of the bodily and the mental—the denial, therefore, of any real 
causality to consciousness, which remains the inert accompaniment of a succession 
of physical changes over which it has no control. In a word, the result is the 
doctrine of human automatism . . . . conscious automatism.’ 


These words of Professor Seth may be applied to Mr. Hodgson’s theory, if 
we understand them to mean that all initiative agency belongs to the brain- 
processes, never to consciousness. The discussion of the will and its free- 
dom is a good illustration of the theory. Volition is only the conscious 
phase of a nerve-process which is the real agency, itself a part of the cosmic 
process. Certain brain-cells known as automatlc may be supposed to be 
the real agency in a volition as well as in the higher forms of conscious 


SANDREW SETH, Op. cit., p. 72. 
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activities, Indeed, man is in all his life a conscious automaton. For 
example, judgment involves discrimination, selective attention, and volition. 
This choice [between alternatives discovered by analysis] must be made, and 
this assent given—both of them volitional acts if considered as two—or there is 
no judgment—no provisionally completed thought (III, 313) 
means . . . . the intra-cerebral conscious act of assenting to something as true 
(III, 316). [Indeed] we may speak of thought itself as an activity, provided 
always we bear in mind that the activity and its exercise really belong to the 
cerebral organs or organ, and not to their dependent concomitant, the mode of 
consciousness (III, 310, 311). 


Nor is the origination of error an exception, since “‘it is the volitional 
element in thought which makes error and fallacy possible;”” which means 
of course, that error is only a mode of consciousness, and thus a conditionate 
of brain-processes as real condition, which in turn are a part of the cosmic 
process (III, 335). The alternatives between which choice is made are 
in reality conflicting brain-processes whose conscious conditionates are the 
alternatives discovered by reflective analysis in thought and morals. As 
regards these alternatives, 
what appears as the tendency of each to displace the other must consequently 
be ascribed to some conflict, or opposite behavior of some sort or other, on the 
part of the neuro-cerebral processes which support them, say an increase of energy 
in the one, accompanied by a withdrawal of energy from the other. (IV, 33.) 


The final choice or decision between the alternatives is the conscious 
conditionate of the outcome of the conflicting brain-processes (IV, 35). 
This final nerve-adjustment in which the conflict of processes ceases is 
subordinated to the natural law of self-preservation which governs all the 
physiological processes which take place in living organisms (IV, 45). 

It is, in fact, the neuro-cerebral process supporting moments of self- 
consciousness which are meant when we say that we give the greatest force to the 
most apparently reasonable action, or that we are the agents in acts of choice 
(IV, 53, 54) If we want a definition of the will, it may now be supplied 
from a psychological source; we may define it as an exercise of nerve-energy 
accompanied by the sense of choosing between alternatives. (IV, 20.) 


This is, in brief, the whole theory of volition both in intellectual and moral 
choice. 

From the above standpoint, Mr. Hodgson proceeds to define and main- 
tain the freedom of the will as the sine qua non of moral action and ethical 
science. One experiences some surprise to find the freedom of the will 
maintained upon such an apparently deterministic basis, but he grapples 
manfully with the problem of conceiving the universe as such a unity as 
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will render free moral action possible. I am confident, too, that Mr. 
Hodgson’s theistic critic has some lessons to learn from him. 

First of all the de facto order of nature excludes alternatives. This 
de facto course of nature we conceive as a sequence and coexistence of actions 
and events taking place between material things which are real conditions 
and conditionates of one another. The laws of nature are our conceptual 
expressions of the perceptual uniformities of the de facto course of nature. 
Laws of nature exist, therefore, only in our thought, not in the course of 
nature itself. Now, such being the course of nature and such being 
natural law, 


has freedom any place among these conceptions under which we are compelled 
to bring the de facto order of real and physical existence, in order to understand 
it? Or, otherwise stated, are there any facts in that de facto order (which, it 
must be remembered, excludes alternative possibilities) which compel us to form 
the conception of freedom in order to characterize them? (IV, 124.) 


We must answer this question, first, negatively, by asking what sort of 
freedom we are trying to conceive. We do not mean that whatever exist- 
ences we are to regard as free are to be regarded as 


free from the laws of nature inasmuch as they are parts of that de facto order of 
nature, the whole of which exhibits those de facio uniformities for which laws of 
nature are the name. Neither is it intended to declare them free from being acted 
on by extraneous forces It follows that in speaking of agents as free, it is 
intended to declare them free from compulsion or constraint by extraneous forces, 
and free for actions resulting from their own nature and constitution (IV, 125). 
. . . « [Indeed] if freedom in volition is a real fact, it is itself an instance exempli- 
fying laws of nature. (IV, 139.) 


Since the agents are parts of the de facto order of nature, they have to be 
conceived 


in connection and interaction with other parts of that order. Consequently it is 
only so far as it is free for acting in accordance with its own nature and constitu- 
tion, and from compulsion or constraint by extraneous forces, that an agent or its 
action can truly be called free; while conversely it can and must be called free, 
so far as, or in the respects in which, it is capable of so acting. 

A weathercock is free to turn in all directions of the plane in which it is, 
free within these limits to heed the change of wind; a seed, put into the 
ground in favorable, and protected from unfavorable, conditions, is free to 
develop its nature. So also 

the cerebral organ of volition, in its action of deliberating and choosing . . . . is 


free in exactly the same sense, allowing for its differences of kind. It is free for 
that action of part upon part which we call deliberating between, and thereby 
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changing the strength of motives, and deciding for that which, in consequence 
of that action, becomes the strongest; it is free from constraint preventing its 
action in this particular way. The physiological brain organism is free, so far 
as the interaction of its parts is not subjected to extraneous constraints; and its 
resulting action is free so far as it is determined by the internal action of its 
parts. 

It determines itself according to its own nature. Thus 


the fact of freedom is . . . . deeply rooted in the de facto course of nature... | 
and is as independent of the conception of alternative possibilities as that de facto 
order of events is itself conceived to be. 


Hence we may adopt Hobbes’s definition of freedom: 


Liberty is the absence of all the impediments to action that are not contained 
in the nature and intrinsical quality of the agent. (IV, 126-29.) 


Recalling the statement that consciousness is always and only the con- 
ditionate of brain-processes as the real condition, conscious alternatives are 
only the conscious correlates of the interacting parts of the brain, and deci- 
sion and voluntary choice are only the conscious correlates of the outcome of 
this interaction of the parts and the neuro-cerebral mechanism, and thus 
there is the consciousness of being free in the volition. 

We have now arrived at the point at which it is necessary to introduce 


Mr. Hodgson’s metaphysical view of the Unity of Being. While, as 
shown above, Matter in its particular phase as neural mechanism is the real 
condition of consciousness, Matter itself is not infinite, but is in turn the 
conditionate of an unknown realm of Real Conditions. On the other hand, 
consciousness may, indeed, so far as its genesis is concerned, be the mere 
conditionate of Matter, but this fact by no means accounts for its nature, 
which must be conceived from the standpoint of that unknown realm of 
real conditions—the unknown Power, which embraces Matter as its con- 
ditionate and also consciousness in its mature, but not in its genesis, which 
is always in connection with processes of the neural mechanism. 

That this unknown Power cannot be defined is shown by the fact that 
it can be conceived neither as Matter nor as a universal consciousness; 
4. ¢., while accepting materialism in psychology, philosophical materialism 
is denied, likewise idealism, whose primary tenet is that consciousness is 
the only real existent. There are evidences in the data of consciousness that 
Matter has had a beginning in time and may not be limited in space, and 
that it is only a conditionate of real conditions beyond and unlike itself— 
indeed, totally unknown (IV, 275, 304-8, 310, 311, 315, 370). Nor is 
idealism tenable whose 
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primary tenet is that consciousness (in some one or more of its forms) is the only 

. real existent, the causa sui et mundi, generating out of itself whatever 
appears to be not-consciousness, as Matter, Force, Mind, for instance; any such 
appearance being therefore illusory. (IV, 371-73.) 


The effect of idealism may perhaps be summed up in the phrase, there is no 
Being but Knowing, or Being and Knowing are one and the same (IV, 373). 
Chief among the arguments against idealism is that consciousness can 
never make or cause anything to exist, let alone being causa sui (IV 374). 
Or, again, how could consciousness as such an efficient agency account for 
the experience of Matter—its force, coherence, resistance and occupancy 
of space (IV, 383)? It being impossible to regard the individual conscious- 
ness as able to account for its experience of Matter—which would be 
solipsism—we may perhaps assume for this purpose a universal world- 
consciousness. But how can we think of such a universal consciousness 
as omniscient, embracing all the factors of individual consciousness in a 
unity of consciousness? How can we understand the relation of the uni- 
versal to the individual consciousness? Since we cannot answer these 
questions, we must reject the hypothesis of a universal consciousness as 
untenable. Consequently, we may infer from the data of the individual 
consciousness some existence other than consciousness. We have seen 
that this existence cannot be Matter, although Matter includes the physical 
order as well as the brain mechanism which is the conditionate of the genesis 
of the individual consciousness; rather is Matter itself a conditionate; also, 
since this inferred existence cannot be any form of consciousness, it must 
be an unknown Power, embracing in itself the Seen and the Unseen. 
Although the results of our theoretical analysis of conscious experience are 
negative, since we reach the conception of the Unknown Power, yet these 
results have also a positive aspect, since we know that there is such a 
Power, and that it is in its nature unknown. 

I have now completed the exposition of as much of the theoretical por- 
tion of Mr. Hodgson’s work as bears most directly upon my theme, the 
foundation of theology, although it has been impossible to present the 
arguments chosen in detail. What has already been said forms the philo- 
sophical basis of theology—which, according to our author, is the only 
basis—as will soon be made evident. Thus far the example of Kant has 
been followed who, in the Critique of Pure Reason, reached a negative and 
skeptical outcome concerning the knowledge of the existence of God as a 
Person. Mr. Hodgson also follows Kant’s example in the Critique of the 
Practical Reason, which shows the necessity for the postulate of the personal 
God to satisfy the needs of moral and religious faith. Likewise Mr. 
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Hodgson insists upon the distinction between the conception of the Unknown 
Power of the theoretical reason and the conception of the infinite Personality 
of the practical life (IV, 222) which expresses the phenomena of conscience 
in a summary manner. All that can be said theoretically is that this Power is 
coextensive and coeternal with Existence in its entirety, whether revealed to 
man through the media of sense or not. It is, in other words, the Power or Agency 
which is the fact or object thought of by our conception of Real Conditioning, 
whether positively known to us or not, and therefore belonging, not only to the 
seen world, but also to that which is unseen and infinite beyond it. This is the 
object of that idea of Man’s which is the speculative basis of his idea of God. 
The raising or completion of this speculative basis into that full idea is due to the 
moral ideas and feelings which are the creatures of conscience. (IV, 203-6.) 


When thus completed, the conception of the unknown Power becomes 
the idea of an omniscient witness of our immanent acts of choice and is the idea 
in which religion, properly so called, has its origin. (IV, 346.) 

Conscience itself, it may be stated, is that mode of consciousness in 
which there is a judgment of volitions according to the criterion of the 
anticipated harmony or discord which they tend to produce in the charac- 
ter of the agent, and actions which are voluntary are right or wrong accor- 
dingly (IV, 66-81). This is not eudemonism, nor is it self-realization, unless 
the self be understood to be the self-character of the present, and the action 
willed that which is judged to express and harmonize the self, and in this 
harmony there is an accompanying happiness (IV, 79-81). 

Again, 
conscience is imperative in no other sense than that in which desires, motives, 
reasons, or judgments are imperative, which involve a perception of preferability. 
(IV, 87.) 

That is, the contemplated act is viewed as preferable because of its evident 
harmony with the character and its anticipated tendency to preserve and 
promote this unity of the character—the self. The imperativeness of con- 
science may be, as concerns its degree of intensity, accounted for by the 
fact that the principle of self-preservation has caused the nervous mechanism 
at the basis of the conscious, volitional processes to become organized to 
certain courses of action so that 

every act of disobedience, or even of evasion, is to some extent a disintegration 
of the cerebral system of the subject, destroying the consensus of its energies, a 
disintegration originating in its own action. (IV, 88.) 


Another reason for the degree of intensity in connection with the judgments 
of conscience is metaphysical, 
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belonging to them as modes of knowing which have an infinite future as the object 
of their anticipation, and also are attended with peculair emotional feelings, the 
existence of which is not explicable in any other way than by referring them to 
conscience as their source. (IV, 87.) 


Corresponding with the varying degrees of imperativeness in connection 
with the judgments of conscience is the sense of transgressing an authority 
when the deed does not follow the dictates of conscience. This is a new 
kind of painful quality—it is remorse of conscience; as felt by the subject 
contemplating his wrong act, it is the sense of guilt. When the subject 
views his volitional act ‘‘as putting him out of harmony with the moral 
law apprehended as universally valid for all consciously active beings, it 
is sin” (IV, 193). ‘This sense of sin is one of the data upon which the idea 
of God is founded. Corresponding terms describe the experience in view 
of a good volitional act; there is approval and a sense of harmony with the 
universal moral law. This, too, is a factor in the foundation of the idea 
of God. 

Another step in the development of the idea of God is that in primitive 
times there can be no exact analysis of the phenomena of conscience. In 
due time, however, the inevitable law of human reason to explain all 
phases of conscious experience turns to these moral phenomena. The 
explanation will, of course, be at this stage of development anthropomorphic. 
At first the subject knows the body as the seat of consciousness—there is 
no sharp distinction between body and spirit. Natural objects are accor- 
dingly explained after the analogy of the self—they are selves, persons. At 
a later stage, when consciousness is distinguished from the body, by the 
help of dreams, etc., natural objects are viewed as ruled over by spirits, 
which are distinguished from, and not as before identified with, these 
objects. These ruling spirits will form a hierarchy, their respective ranks 
being determined by the magnitude and general impressiveness of the 
natural objects over which sovereignty is exercised. When the awakening 
human reason, unable to analyze the factors that are really in the phe- 
nomena of conscience, seeks to explain the imperativeness of the moral 
law, the sense of guilt, of remorse, and of sin in view of a wrong action, or 
of approval and peace in view of a good action, how easy it is to regard 
this most wonderful and impressive of human experiences as the direct 
manifestation—indeed, as the very voice—of God, who is then thought of 
as the ever-present personal witness of our inmost heart. Thus the con- 
science is the source of the idea of the supreme moral Person and Judge of 
all (IV, 203). Herein lies also the origin of religion. 
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In thus completing our Idea of God, by ascribing a moral nature and moral 
perfection to the Power which is the really conditioning agency of the universe, 
we do as a fact personify and deify that Power, just as our primitive ancestors 
personified and deified the particular existents or forces of Nature, including their 
own departed progenitors. (IV, 205 f., 1-227.) 

The only conclusion possible is, of course, that the conception of God 
as a supreme moral Person is simply a comprehensive summary of the phe- 
nomena of conscience, not speculatively to be taken as real knowledge of 
this Power which sustains the universe. The positive knowledge that there 
is such an Unknown Power to which neither blame, nor praise, nor, least 
of all, moral goodness and self-consciousness with interest in human life 
can be attributed, is all that is speculatively tenable in the idea of God, and 
constitutes the only speculative basis of theology. The remainder of the idea 
of God is a convenient, but not ultimately significant, superstructure. 


Consequently, and in one word, we no longer speculatively conceive of God 
as a Mind, creating and governing Matter, or creating and governing other minds. 
Not, however, because proof has failed that God is a Mind; but because proof 
has failed that Mind is a reality He is now conceived as the whole of 
that Power of real conditioning, of which the real conditioning of every human 
and individual consciousness is an infinitesimal portion and derivative. (IV, 
208, 209.) .. . . Faith in God stands to its possessor in the place of knowledge. 


His religious ideas of God cannot be appealed to as containing speculative 
truth ‘‘in controversy with others who are either irreligious, or who clothe 
their religion in different ideas”’ (IV, 224). 

We must not, however, understand Mr. Hodgson to teach that the 
conceptior of the Infinite as self-conscious moral Personality is entirely 
unfounded and illusory. It is rather inadequate; indeed, it is a harmless, 
but convenient and allowable, way of expressing our confidence in the 
requirements of conscience, if we only remind ourselves that this concep- 
tion is not really Knowledge, and that the infinite Power escapes our theo- 
retical Knowledge altogether. 

Another important conception to which the practical reason leads us 
is that of a future life. Like Kant, Mr. Hodgson shows that this practical 
belief in another life is not knowledge; yet, on the other hand, it is not 
entirely without a speculative basis, and it is impossible to show that theo- 
retically the conception of immortality is contradictory. Instead of being 
contradictory, and so impossible, there are facts which make another life 
probable. As this belief is an accompaniment of religious faith, in conse- 
quence of which theology must consider it, it must be treated in connec- 
tion with the foundation of theology. 
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Since consciousness is the conditionate of Matter in the form of brain 
mechanism, which in turn is the conditionate of the Unknown, both forming 
a unity, it is conceivable that the unseen and unknown realm of conditions 
may be modified by the reaction of the nervous mechanism which is the 
condition of desires, emotions, and volitions. Hence we may say, speaking 
popularly, that our volitional acts modify the unknown world of real condi- 
tions, it being really the brain-processes at the basis of conscious voli- 
tions which effect this modification (IV, 318-25). As a correlate of this 
speculative possibility is the fact that conscience represents our volitional 
acts as making a difference with us in the indefinite future, which conse- 
quently suffers determination by what we do as moral beings both as regards 
what we shall be and experience and what kind of companions we shall 
have and what we ourselves shall be able to do. These are practical 
beliefs, growing out of the experience of conscience and inseparable from 
the effort to obey its dictates (IV, 339-48). Is a future life speculatively 
conceivable? Yes, upon the hypothesis of an unknown region of Matter 
which may be modified by the brain-activity at the basis of our desires, 
emotions, and volitions, so that we may say we are daily preparing ourselves 
a “‘spiritual’”’ body to support our conscious life of the future when we have 
finished with the one we now have—a most interesting theory which I 
cannot now present more in detail. It will be observed, however, that, 
while a future life is postulated by the moral, it is also shown theoretically 
possible, and there is no contradiction which can nullify the significance 
of a belief in it (IV, 390-96). 

A similar view is held concerning a divine revelation; it is conceivable, 
and there is no theoretical contradiction of it. The belief in a divine revela- 
tion is a phase of the practical life. Morality passes over into religion 
when, in sincere obedience to the dictates of conscience, the law of conscience 
is identified with the unknown Power that sustains the universe which is 
now viewed as a self-conscious moral Person. Given this religious faith, 
a revelation is conceivable and reasonable. Religion, then, does not rest 
on revelation, but revelation on religion. Moreover, a divine revelation 
is speculatively conceivable: since consciousness in all its phases is the con- 
ditionate of Matter in the form of cerebral mechanism, and since Matter 
is in turn the conditionate of the unknown Power, new and unique experi- 
ences may appear in the individual consciousness, which unique expression 
in the individual consciousness the practical reason regards as the revela- 
tion of the divine Person. Consequently, this revelation is, from the stand- 
point of the individual, his own insight into the experience of the moral 
and religious consciousness. The test of the validity and worth of the 
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revelation is, for example, the familiar saying, ‘The Bible finds me,” i. ¢., 
the revelation is recognized as giving expression to the heart’s moral and 
religious needs and aspirations. Christ was founder of the Christian 
religion because he interpreted the human heart to itself; Christianity is 
the universal religion and revelation because it expresses and fulfils man’s 
moral and religious needs (IV, 216-18, 399-418). 

We are now prepared to show the province and problem of theology in 
its constructive aspect. Theology is strictly limited to the practical, deals 
only with the practical conceptions which men formulate to express their 
moral and religious beliefs concerning their relations to the divine Person, 
and is not at all to be regarded as speculatively true. This view differs 
from that commonly accepted, which really puts theology in the realm of 
philosophy as its most important and culminating feature, maintaining 
that there is an implicit harmony between revelation and natural theology, 
which afford each other a reciprocal support, and that both together form 
a trustworthy system of knowledge concerning the existence and nature 
of God and of his relations to man and the world (IV, 398-402). 

Theology, according to Mr. Hodgson, as ‘‘the formulation and system- 
atization of the convictions of Religion or of Faith,” must be distinguished 
from that Religion or Faith. Since the conceptions used are of necessity 
taken from the prevalent philosophy of a given period, theology is not a 
fixed science and will change with the changing theoretical views. The 
abiding factor is the Religion, the Faith. Applying these principles to 
the Christian theology, there was first the faith, then the formulated expres- 
sion. Christ led the disciples to faith in God as loving them, which evoked 
in them the effort to obey conscience and to do the will of God, who was 
conceived as both just and merciful. These were the essential redemptive 
teachings of Jesus, whose personality seized upon them so powerfully as 
to impress these beliefs deep into the hearts of the disciples and lift them 
up to a new life. 

But the moment which robbed his disciples of their beloved Master roused them 
to sustained reflection. Where and what were the hopes which their belief in 


Him had inspired in them? That reflection was the beginning of a theology. 
(IV, 409.) 

And the thing the disciples and believers generally have sought to do has 
been to express in systematic form the significance of their faith, using the 
terminology available and feeling the modifying influence of prevailing 
systems of thought. This is always an important and difficult task as the 
systematization must rest upon a philosophical basis, against which 
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no valid speculative objection can be raised It must be a theoretical 
statement of man’s practical relation to the Universe, as believed by those only 
who are believers in the Religion of which it is the embodiment, and must besides 
be incontrovertible on speculative grounds. The Theology must be at once 
speculatively incontrovertible, and an intellectual embodiment -of the practical 
Faith. (IV, 422, 423.) 


Although Mr. Hodgson closes his work with valuable suggestions 
concerning the theology which today may hope for acceptance by all 
classes, we may pass them, as they do not bear directly upon our topic—the 
foundation of theology. 

A critical estimate of Mr. Hodgson’s conception of theology and its 
philosophical basis proposed by him is challenged by the requirement that 
the philosophical basis of theology shall be such that no valid speculative 
objection can be raised against it. The point of the criticisms which I 
am about to make is that he has not been true to the facts of conscious 
experience. 

Take, for example, the use made of condition and conditionate in explain- 
ing the synthetic processes of the perceptive act. He grants that there is a 
synthesis of sensational and representative factors, but says that the cerebral 
mechanism as the synthesizing agency “is as much in harmony with the 
actual experience as if the blank were filled up by the action of an immaterial 
agency” (I, 449; II, 257). We may grant that brain and conscious 
processes are parallel, and that the conscious synthetic aspect of perception 
doubtless has a parallel brain state; but this is only stating the fact that 
two processes, nervous and conscious, occur together, and while parallelism 
is irrefutable, it does not explain the synthesizing processes of conscious- 
ness. Besides, to say that brain-mechanism is the real synthesizing agency 
is to reinstate the conception of the causal relation which has been rejected 
in favor of condition and conditionate. If we are not to accept brain- 
mechanism as the synthesizing agency, and with Mr. Hodgson reject the 
atomistic sensationalism of the English empirical school, whereby individual 
conscious states are in some way associated together forming the perception, 
what can this synthesizing agency be? There are two reasonable hypotheses 
either of them better than the proposed cerebral agency; namely, a finite 
spirit developing to full self-consciousness, or the Infinite Mind expressing 
itself in the developing cognitive processes of the finite consciousness. Who 
has ever really overthrown Kant’s essential argument in the Deduction of 
the Categories against empiricism, that the particulars of sense, received 
successively, must be reproduced and synthesized according to the forms, 
categories, and principles of the subject that is finally to know the unitary 
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object in a unity of experience, and know its own self as identical in this 
experience? Kant said that, according to empiricism, 

each representation would, in its present state, be a new one, and in no wise 
belonging to the act by which they are to be produced one after the other, and 
the manifold in it would never form a whole because deprived of that unity which 
consciousness alone can impart to it. [In short], that unity of consciousness 
would be impossible, if the mind, in the knowledge of the manifold, could not 
become conscious of the identity of function, by which it unites the manifold syn- 
thetically in one knowledge.® 


Mr. Hodgson may object that this applies only to the ‘‘atomistic” empiri- 
cism, not to his own, and that the “‘mind”’ referred to is only the empirical 
ego-aspect of consciousness for which he himself has provided. We may, 
indeed, criticize Kant, but his essential meaning was an active, synthesizing 
agency—a mind—to fill up the blank which Mr. Hodgson thinks is ade- 
quately filled by the cerebral mechanism which he regards as the true 
agency in the synthesis, while the synthetic aspect of consciousness is only 
a passive conditionate of this brain-activity. In my judgment, we must 
asssume a spiritual synthesizing principle, either a finite mind in process 
of development, or the infinite Mind expressing itself in the developing 
finite consciousness. T. H. Green, holding the latter view, maintained 
that perception can be understood only on the assumption of a synthe- 
sizing function which is more than the factors synthesized, and that this 
synthesizing agency can least of all be acccounted for upon the basis of the 
cerebral mechanism, although this cerebral mechanism is operative in the 
process; for ‘‘every effort fails to trace a genesis of knowledge out of any- 
thing which is not in form and principle, knowledge itself.”” Besides, 
cerebral mechanism is a psychic conceptual construction, and to say that the 
functions of the ego are to be explained by one of its own constructions is 
certainly difficult to understand. 

Similar remarks may be made concerning Mr. Hodgson’s conception of 
the will and its freedom. The real agency in volitional acts, we have seen, 
is conceived to be the cerebral mechanism, which is a part of the natural 
order. This natural order excludes alternatives. Hence “freedom” is 
thought to apply to actions which result from the nature and constitution 
of the agency, in this case the cerebral mechanism, acting part on part, 
yet itself within the order of nature. We may grant the implied parallelism 
between the nervous and the conscious, with the observation that it only 
states a coincidence, but does not explain it; we may grant the application 

SCritique of Pure Reason, MULLER’s translation, Vol. II, pp. 92-95. 

7Prolegomena to Ethics, sec. 70. 
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of the term “‘free’’ to the actions of an agency which is the part of the Whole, 
but with the understanding that the Whole is spiritual rather than material 
or unknown; we grant that such “‘free” acts which express the nature and 
constitution of an agency are not rendered inconceivable by the concep- 
tion of this agency as a factor in the all-embracing Whole. But the real 
question is: What is the agency that is conceived as “‘free”’ in its volitional 
acts? Is it the cerebral mechanism so ingeniously described by our 
author? It must be remembered that this mechanism is in the order of 
nature. Hence the question is whether the volitional processes of con- 
sciousness are explained by an agency standing within the order of nature, 
or whether these volitional processes require the hypothesis of a principle 
which is itself not in the order of nature? I am confident that we must 
assume such a spiritual principle, not in the natural order, be it either the 
finite soul or the infinite Mind manifesting itself in the human conscious- 
ness; for man in the processes of knowledge and in the formation of motives, 
in the words of Green, 

exerts a free activity—an activity which is not in time, not a link in the chain of 
natural becoming, which has no antecedents other than itself, but is self-originated. 
There is no incompatibility between this doctrine and the admission that all the 
processes of brain and nerve and tissue, all the functions of life and sense, organic 
to this activity, . . . . have a natural history. There would only be such an 
incompatibility, if these processes and functions actually constituted or made up 


the self-distinguishing man, the man capable of knowledge.® 


Enough has been said to show that the agency which can properly be 
called ‘‘free”’ is not the cerebral mechanism, although, as our author says, 
it doubtless does express its nature and constitution in its actions and is so 
far free. Another and different agency, correlated it may be with the 
cerebral mechanism—the recognition of this correlation being only a state- 
ment of the fact, not an explanation—is required to account for the facts 
of conscious experience in the processes of knowledge and the formation of 
motives; to this agency, standing without the order of nature, the term 
“free in its actions’? may be applied. Mr. Hodgson apparently feels the 
uncertainty of his position when he says that the cerebral process is always 
the condition of the genesis, never of the nature of the conscious conditionate 
which sustains some inconceivable relation to the unknown Power. I wish 
also to call particular attention to the substitution of “condition and condi- 
tionate” for ‘‘cause and effect,” which are of especial importance at this 
point. In this substitution the author is not true to our experience which 
he proposes to analyze, for ‘‘condition and conditionate” are unknown 


80p. cit., sec. 82. 
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terms unless they are translated into “cause and effect.” It will be observed 
that by charges of anthropomorphism and the use of this unknown term, 
‘condition and conditionate,” he escapes the troublesome analysis of the 
causal relation which might show that the only assignable meaning of 
“cause and effect’’ is grounded in the expression of an intelligent will-agent 
which we know in our experience. To say that the cerebral mechanism is 
the real agency in our volitional acts is certainly to attribute to an unknown 
quantum what we have heretofore believed to be the most characteristic 
feature of spiritual life. We may go so far as to say that, if true, it has no 
meaning for us; how, then, can it be true? Whether this spiritual principle 
which we would assume is a finite reality or a manifestation of the infinite, 
and what the relations of the finite and the infinite spirits are, are different 
questions. 

A similar reply may be made to Mr. Hodgson’s conception that the ulti- 
mate Reality is neither Matter nor Mind, but an unknown Power. We 
must grant, of course, that the negative position cannot be refuted, for it 
is always possible to deny that knowledge of ultimate Reality is attainable. 
But to those who take the theory of knowledge seriously, believe knowledge 
to be possible, and desire to be faithful to actual experience, and to avoid in 
the analysis of that experience the use of unknown, and consequently 
meaningless, terms, I would suggest the following in place of a detailed 
argument in favor of the conception of the ultimate Reality as Mind: First, 
Mr. Hodgson supports his inference from the data of consciousness to an 
unknown Power by the use of the conceptions “‘condition and conditionate”’ 
as a substitution for the conception of causal agency, thereby avoiding the 
analysis of the causal experience of consciousness which would, in my 
opinion, lead him and us, if true to that experience, to infer a universal 
Will as the ground of all that is real. We know the real because we experi- 
ence resistance; how shall we understand this resistance except after the 
analogy of the self in the experience which we have of our own will-activity ? 
As it is a matter of inference on either of the two theories, which inference 
is the more satisfactory? Which is more faithful to the content of con- 
scious experience? Secondly, knowledge, assumed to be possible, implies 
that the reality known is intelligible, and thus the expression of Mind for 
mind; as we know things in relation which are thus held together in the 
unity of our consciousness, so Reality which is known is somehow a unity 
of existences in relation which is conceivable only on the assumption of the 
supreme Mind of whose thought and will all existences are the manifesta- 
tions. Thirdly, it is an error to say that inductive and deductive proof as 
applied in the sciences is of a worth superior to the proof for the existence 
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of God as Mind; instead, all reasoning, whether inductive or deductive, 
rests finally upon the trustworthiness of reality as rational; all law— 
natural, psychical, and intellectual—must be grounded in reality. What 
conception of ultimate Reality harmonizes so well with these necessities 
of our thought as the conception of the divine Mind? If we are to conceive 
this Mind at all, and at the same time be true to our conscious experience, 
this Mind will be for us, with Lotze, a Perfect Personality of whom our 
minds are only pale copies.2 Fourthly, Erdmann has told us that the 
‘special problem of modern philosophy—which, by the way, must be a 
philosophy expressing the essential meaning of Christianity—is to com- 
bine the world-problem of the ancients with the other-world problem of 
the Middle Ages in a new and higher unity; 

no theories will meet the requirements of modern times, nor deserve the name of 
philosophy, except such as recognize both the here, or real, of antiquity, and the 
hereafter, or ideal, of the Middle Ages, and attempt to reconcile the two. Any 
system which left one of these sides out of account, or which did not admit that 
there was a point where the two coincided, would cease to be philosophical 
Henceforth, the path that philosophy follows is not to reach self by starting from 
the world or from God, but to start from self and find one’s way back to a world 
and to God.'° 


Has not Mr. Hodgson, by denying a speculative knowledge of the true 
Reality ‘‘left one of these sides out of account”? If so, is his system a 
true philosophy of the modern period, since it fails fully to recognize the 
special problem of modern philosophy? To land us in an absolute negation 
concerning the Infinite is almost to revise Plotinus, ignores and does not 
solve the problem of modern thought. 

Having considered some of the objections to the philosophical basis of 
theology proposed by our author, we shall now consider the proposed limi- 
tation of theology strictly to the practical sphere with the function of for- 
mulating and systematizing the content of moral and religious faith (IV, 
402), with only a vague confidence that the construction has ultimate 
significance as the truth about the nature of the unknown Power in relation 
to ourselves. Perhaps the following would express the author’s meaning: 
Theology is necessary ; it is only an inadequate, although the best attainable, 
expression of a man’s conception of the infinite Reality. So far as it goes, 
it may be true enough, but it falls deplorably short of knowledge. We 
may make the best theological system possible, still we are unprofitable 
servants—we fall so far short of the Reality that our theology is not true 


9LoTzE, Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 688. 
10History of Philosophy, secs. 259, 260. 
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knowledge. However, a theology we must have; therefore, let us make 
it the best possible, although we have little or no claim for it as the true 
interpretation of ‘‘the unknown Power that sustains the universe.” The- 
ology is not then really useless; it is rather a beneficial intellectual exercise 
by means of which the heart’s faith gets an expression and takes form, 
which in turn strengthens and maintains the faith. May not the place 
and function of theology be compared to that of poetry, whose imagery 
and grace inspire with lofty purposes, which express the soul as theology 
expresses the faith of religion? Every system of theology is representative 
of the period in which it is created, and prepares the faith which it expresses 
to become strong enough to seek at a later time another theological expres- 
sion rendered necessary by the growth in the life of faith and by the social 
and intellectual changes that have taken place. 

Mr. Hodgson is also apparently anxious to do what he can to bridge the 
chasm which he conceives to exist between the theoretical and the practical, 
between speculative knowledge and theology, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing: 

It is active and habitual obedience to conscience which inspires, and is impos- 

sible without inspiring, the confidence, that the power which we exert in so acting 
is identical in kind, and continuous in fact, with the inmost nature of the infinite 
and eternal Power which sustains the universe. It is true that we cannot think 
of this confidence without throwing the fact of it into conceptual form, and so 
forming a conception of the Power towards whom the confidence is felt 
only knowledge on which it rests is a knowledge of our own confidence in the 
Eternal Power, which, in feeling that confidence, we feel as identical and con- 
tinuous with ourselves. Expressed in conceptual form, the Eternal Power is a 
Person; but this conception is the creation of faith. (IV, 216, 217.) 
The attributes of self-conscious knowledge, Purity, Justice, Mercy, Love, 
which the moral and religious consciousness ascribe to the eternal Power 
are, in the human shape in which alone we positively know them, but 
feeble adumbrations of what they are in Him, i. ¢., in their true, but to us 
unimaginable, perfection (II, 227), although we have good grounds for 
inferring from practical reasoning the existence of such a universal, 
omniscient, moral consciousness (IV, 386). 

The vis medicatrix naturae which physicians speak of, and the power sustain- 
ing conscience, which redeems from iniquity by means of penitence and reforma- 
tion of life, are different operations of one and the same conditioning agency. 
(IV, 369.) 

If this practical view of infinite Reality 


be an illusion, it is at all events a necessary and uncontradicted one, and, more- 
over, one the genesis of which can be traced ultimately to the operation of the 
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very object whose nature it enables us to conceive, and the existence of which as 
a reality is speculatively and independently ascertained. (IV, 337.) .... The 
religious Faith of man, founded in his nature as a moral being, transcends the 
knowledge which his speculative intellect can procure, and anchors on the Eternal 
Reality beyond it. That this Faith is positively and speculatively legitimate 
and secure is among the truths which it is the humble but welcome duty of Phi- 
losophy to ascertain and establish. (IV, 434.) 

It is very difficult to interpret Mr. Hodgson’s conception of the exact 
worth of the practical and of its theological expression, but I think he intends 
to do what he can to mediate between the speculative and practical reason. 
The speculative reason, dealing with actual facts or existents leads us to 
the conception of the unknown Power; the practical fills this conception 
with content, the chief factor of which is self-conscious, moral Personality— 
a conception which cannot be received by the speculative reason as knowl- 
edge, but a conception which the speculative reason cannot show to involve 
a contradiction; it may, therefore, be cherished by the practical reason as 
the best attainable expression of the infinite Reality, although wholly 
inadequate. Theology, which formulates the contents of the practical 
is still within the practical, having indeed a measure of our confidence as 
representative of our relations to “‘the unknown Power that sustains the 
universe,” but still cannot claim to be real knowledge of that Power. It 
may all be an illusion (IV, 337.) 

We must grant that there are both advantages and truth in these con- 
ceptions of the place and function of theology. Among the advantages 
may be mentioned the fact that the theologian is freed from the troublesome 
speculative problems which arise when the constructed theology is assumed 
to be the truth concerning the existence and nature of God, man, and their 
relations. A teleology is “an empty dream;” a theodicy, ‘‘an insane 
imagination” (IV, 223, 424). Being thus freed, the theologian may con- 
struct his individual system, confident that he is giving expression to the 
content of his faith, which is in some vague way “‘continuous in fact... . 
with the . . . . Power which sustains the universe.” Another constructing 
a different system, may have the same confidence, and each man’s system 
is as good as the other, for each is to be “‘traced ultimately to the operation 
of the very object whose nature it enables us to conceive, and the existence 
of which is speculatively and independently ascertained.” Into what a 
heritage of liberty theology thus enters! Calvinism and Ritschlianism 
stand side by side; both are in the practical sphere, are equally trustworthy, 
and may be equally illusive. Neither has a better claim than the other 
to be the absolute truth concerning the existence and nature of this unknown 
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Power in relation to ourselves. They serve their day and generation in 
expressing the content of moral and religious faith, as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and Brown- 
ing’s Rabbi Ben Ezra give expression in poetic form to another phase of 
man’s life. 

Such is my understanding of Mr. Hodgson’s conception of the place 
and function of theology. Surely it has large advantage and much truth 
on its side; for theology certainly does have the office assigned it, and this 
office is not insignificant. The question is whether this is all the truth 
about theology. It is of supreme importance that the theologian decide 
what he is attempting in theology—a question which not all squarely face! 
Is he attempting to construct by a critical analysis of all data, both natural 
and revealed, a view of God and man and their relations which may be 
accepted as the truth—as corresponding with Reality; or is he simply 
endeavoring to give intellectual expression to the emotions and volitions 
which constitute his practical life, with no assurance that his construction 
is vital truth, at the most with only a vague confidence in it as the best intel- 
lectual expression of his faith of which he is capable? If I mistake not, 
the theologian is very prone to believe in his theology as the truth, although 
he may not have settled in his own mind just what his theology, if the 
truth, would involve; and, if our friend the theologian is right, Mr. Hodgson 
is wrong, although not entirely wrong, for the function assigned theology it 
undoubtedly has; he is wrong in the sense of too narrowly restricting the 
aim and scope of theology. For my part, I sympathize with that theologian 
who regards his theology as the ultimate truth. I must not, however, too 
hastily put aside Mr. Hodgson’s view, which is similar to that of certain 
lines of theological thought today. Paulsen, for example, says that, in 
contrast with the former theological view which regarded dogma as the 
expression of theoretical truths which 
can and must be scientifically demonstrated by means of exegetical and historical 
proofs or ontological and cosmological arguments or, which can and must be 
interpreted by abstruse speculation, 
there is a new movement in Protestant theology for which 
the dogma has the significance of a formula that does not bind the understanding 
as much as the will. It does not contain demonstrable predications of historical 
and natural reality, but articles of faith in values that are universally recognized, 
that satisfy the heart and determine the will.** 


The Ritschlian or neo-Kantian theology would do likewise. This con- 
ception of theology harmonizes fairly well with Mr. Hodgson’s statement 
11PAULSEN, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 13. 
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that theology should be speculatively incontrovertible and ‘‘an intellectual 
embodiment of the practical Faith.” Mr. Hodgson even goes beyond this 
neo-Kantian school in maintaining that the only basis of theology is philo- 
sophical, and that this basis must be such that no valid speculative objec- 
tion can be made against it; with which I agree. I believe, however, that 
we must go farther; that, avoiding by ignoring the confusion that arises 
when we try to mark off the field of philosophy from that of theology and 
to distinguish or identify biblical theology, dogmatics, apologetics, syste- 
matic theology, and philosophy of religion as pleases our individual whim, 
the aim is to find the best possible expression of what we shall then believe 
in as the truth, after a careful analysis of subjective, historical, and specu- 
lative sources, concerning the existence and nature of God, man, and their 
relations. In this attempt I would make room for the fullest analysis of 
the individual experience, believing that these innermost experiences of 
heart and mind are as much a source of data for the synthetic view of the 
true Reality as the data of sense-perception. Lest the individual thinker, 
from the standpoint of his own experience solely, fall into mysticism and 
vagary, I would have him be kept sane by interpreting the social or race- 
experience in that unique expression of it found in the Scriptures, which 
will afford a wholesome correction and enlightenment to his own mind. I 
would have the individual experience, thus modified and enriched, founded 
upon and adjusted to a defensible speculative basis, forming with it a 
consistent whole of truth which shall be to this theologian the best and 
most reason-satisfying expression of his knowledge concerning God, man 
and their relations; indeed, concerning his own life and destiny.?? It is 
the conviction that we have knowledge that alone can save theology from 
being a colorless expression of mere sentiment. Have we not had enough 
of this sickly theology which has no grip on Reality and claims none; whose 
highest aim is “‘not to bind the understanding,” but to persuade the will ? 
Let us recall those grand words of Erdmann, that the special problem of 
modern thought is “‘to start from self and find one’s way back to a world 
and to God.” This is no uncertain tone; recall his other words, which 
can, I think, be applied to theology as well as to philosophy: ‘‘Any system 
which left one of these sides [world or God] out of account, or which did 
not admit that there was a point where the two coincided, would cease to 
be philosophical;”” and, I am confident, would cease to be a theology 
worthy of the name. 

Again, shall we allow this separation of the theoretical and practical 
reason to pass unchallenged? Speculative thought in Fichte, Schelling, 

12Cf. Harris, The Self-Revelation of God, chap. vii. 
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and Hegel did not; and, if I mistake not, this refusal to maintain the sepa- 
ration was nearer Kant’s own meaning than some of the more recent specu- 
lations. What, I would ask, is the use of a philosophical basis of theology, 
which, according to Mr. Hodgson, theology must have, unless its truth 
forms some sort of positive foundation for the superstructure to keep the- 
ology from being just what he says it is, namely, a structure with little or 
no ultimate significance? Basis and superstructure must form a whole 
and give meaning and completeness to each other. A criticism from the 
standpoint of another basis would not be valid against a given theology, 
unless this other speculative basis could be shown to be the only defensible 
one. 

Again, having undertaken the analysis and synthesis of the facts of 
conscious experience, the worth of the result depends upon the integrity 
and completeness of the facts. Why, then, shall we, according to Mr. 
Hodgson, separate one portion of the results of analysis and synthesis of 
the facts of conscious experience from another, and call one speculative 
knowledge, and the other merely the formulation of the content of the 
practical, and not knowledge? Moreover, on what ground does he choose 
one portion as significant of ultimate Reality and the other not? Both 
are subjective—for knowledge is subjective—and there is as much diffi- 
culty in getting from the subjective to the objective in the case of the specu- 
lative as in that of the practical. Indeed, we may go farther, and with 
Bosanquet, say that the objective reality is itself a construction of the 
individual whose correspondence with Reality rests upon an assumption.*3 
I maintain, therefore, that this separation between the theoretical and the 
practical, Kant and Mr. Hodgson notwithstanding, is inconsistent with 
the attempted analysis of the conscious experience which is a whole, and 
the result ought also to be a unity, or the cause for splitting the unity of 
conscious experience forthcoming. Whether we have a theology which 
both expresses our practical experience, including the significance of moral 
and religious faith, with a place for the sacred records of that experience 
on the part of a highly moral and religious people, and which also forms 
with a defensible philosophical basis a systematic view of God, man, and 
their relations, is not the question ; the question is as to the status of theology, 
both as to its relation to its speculative basis and as to its trustworthiness 
as knowledge. 

Again, we have also to ask what test is to be applied to the analysis 
and synthesis of the facts of conscious experience which shall determine 
whether our results are to be accepted as true or not? This test is, in 


13BOSANQUET, Essentials of Logic, chaps. i, ii. 
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brief, that the systematic view formed by the synthesis must be free from 
contradiction and satisfy the reasoner by its tendency to harmonize the 
totality of his experience. This is little more than a statement of the gov- 
erning principles of all reasoning, namely, the principles of identity or 
non-contradiction and sufficient reason. Setting out to analyze conscious 
experience as a whole, the synthesis of the factors of this conscious experi- 
ence will itself be a whole, each part as trustworthy as another, although 
one be called speculative philosophy and the other practical theology. 

Finally, as to a choice between Mr. Hodgson’s conception of “‘the 
foundation of theology” and of theology itself, and any other conception of 
the same, the question is: Which is the more reason-satisfying ? Which 
harmonizes better with our experience of life, world, and God? Note that 
it is a choice, not a compulsion. On the one hand, Mr. Hodgson has the 
advantage which comes from mere negation. He who does not commit 
himself to anything has nothing to defend. Mere negation concerning the 
Absolute is always safe and unassailable. On the other hand, the theolo- 
gian who is confident that the speculative basis of his theology in unity 
with his theology are the truth about God, man, and their relations is 
easily thrown into a fright by a skeptical reference to his audacity in main- 
taining that he really knows the little he claims about God, his nature and 
purposes. Indeed, we must grant that the negative position is more becom- 
ingly humble. Still, there remains the never fully satisfied desire to know 
more of the all-wise God and Father whom to know is life eternal, and 
we simply cannot accept the doctrine that what we believe with all our 
hearts to be knowledge is not really the truth. 





CRITICAL NOTE. 


JEWS AND ANTISEMITES IN ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA." 


From out the cemeteries and rubbish heaps of Egypt a new world has 
come into view—a long-concealed civilization. All branches of science 
are highly concerned in the preservation of these newly discovered treasures. 
Around these papyri there has grown up a special science, and a special 
journal is devoted to the daily increasing literature which concerns them.? 
In the domain of philology we need only mention the Mimiambics of 
Herondas, and the fragments of Hyperides and of Demosthenes. The 
jurist discovers numerous records of sales, manumissions, etc. The student 
of medicine finds remarkable prescriptions. More than all others, students 
of constitutional history and political science are profiting by these finds. 
Thanks to these numberless documents pertaining to taxes, we now know 
more concerning the system of taxation of the Ptolemies than we do about 
many systems of more recent times. Moreover, theology also, besides 
finds belonging to the Byzantine age, has discovered rich treasures of an 
earlier epoch. It is well known that Professor Deissmann, of Heidelberg, 


has undertaken to found a new system of New Testament lexicography 
on these freshly discovered monuments of the popular language, of which 
the writings of the New Testament form the single literary deposit hitherto 
known. He has already shown in his Bibelstudien the outlines of this new 
system, and has illustrated it with copious examples.* I need only mention 
the discoveries for the text of the Bible, and more especially of the Apoc- 


t This article was written in 1900, as an addition to SHAILER MATHEWws’s excellent 
History of New Testament Times in Palestine, before the paper of AD. BAUER in 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, Vol. I (1901), pp. 29-47, and the new edition of 
ScutirEr’s standard work had appeared. In revising the author has been able to 
add some remarks on these recent utterances. 


2 Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, herausgegeben von U. WILCKEN (Leipzig: Teub- 
ner); Vol. I, rg0r. 

3 U. WILCKEN, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, 1899; C. WAcHs- 
MUTH, Wirtschajtliche Zustinde in Aegypten wahrend der griechisch-rimischen Periode; 
Conran’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaléconomie, Vol. LXXIV (1900), pp. 771-809. 

4 DEISSMANN, Bibelstudien, 1895; Neue Bibelstudien, 1897; Die sprachliche 
Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, 1898; article “Hellenistisches Griechisch,” in 
Haucr’s Realencyclopedie fiir protestantische Theologie, 3d ed., Vol. VII, pp. 627-39. 
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rypha, such as the Fayum Fragment, the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the Behnesa Logia. 

In addition to these I desire to call attention to the fact that a few 
years ago two genuine copies of a famous /ibellus, the certificate of recanta- 
tion of a Christian in time of persecution, unexpectedly came to light. 
One copy is preserved in a Berlin papyrus from Fayum and published by 
Krebs.5 Another copy from the collection of the Archduke Rainer is 
published by Wessely.° Both are given by O. von Gebhardt in his Acta 
Martyrum Selecta, 1902, pp. 182, 183. 

The first of these two documents, which is practically preserved entire, 
and which the second copy closely resembles in its essential points, may 
be translated as follows: 


To those (persons) chosen (for the supervision) of the sacrifices in the village of 
Alexander’s Island: from Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabus, of the village 
of Alexander’s Island, seventy-two years old, with a scar on the right eyebrow. 
Just as I have always regularly sacrificed to the gods, so now in your presence in 
accordance with the (imperial) decree have I sacrificed and (drunk) and (tasted) 
of the offerings, and I beg you to attest the same. 

May you ever prosper! 

I, Aurelius Diogenes, have presented the (foregoing). 

That Aurelius has performed sacrifice and . . . . is attested. 

In the first year of the emperor Cesar Gaius Messius Quintus Traianus 
Decius Pius Felix Augustus, the second day of Ephiphi [June 26]. 


With a marvelous vividness the circumstances of the Decian persecu- 
tion are here presented to our view. How colorless in comparison with 
this documentary testimony is the picture given us in the ancient literary 


sources, especially the Church History of Eusebius!? This same quality 
is met with in the documents which we shall treat in detail in this paper. 


Among the most important finds of the last few years are different 
papyrus fragments which illuminate in a peculiar manner the history of 
the Alexandrine Jews, and establish beyond doubt the conclusion that in 
ancient Alexandria—at that day the center of Greek culture and civiliza- 
tion, and at the same time the seat of the strongest Jewish colony in the 
empire—the conflict which has lasted through centuries between the Jews 

5 “Ein libellus eines libellaticus v. Jahr 250 n. C., aus dem Fajjum,” Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Academie, November, 1893, pp. 1007-14. 

S Anzeiger der Wiener Akademie, philologisch-historische Classe, 1894, No. 1, 
PP. 3-9- 

7 Cf. Eusrstvs, H. E., VI, 39 ff., and thereon A. HaRNACK, Theologische Litteratur- 
Zeitung, 1894, pp. 38 ff.; TH. MomMsEN, Rémisches Strafrecht, 1899, p. 568, n. 5. 
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and Antisemitism broke out, not only once, but repeatedly, in a fashion 
threatening the peace of the empire. 

Something was already known on this matter from two writings of the 
Alexandrian philosopher and theologian Philo, in which he narrates the 
outrages inflicted by the Alexandrian mob on the Jews under the rule of 
Governor Flaccus in 35 A. D., and also his journey with the deputation 
sent because of this affair to the court of Emperor Caius Caligula. I pass 
over the problems in literary history which these two works present. Evi- 
dently they are parts only of one or two larger works, the one comprising, 
according to Eusebius,® five books. Massebieau and Schiirer® have endeav- 
ored, each in his own way, to reconstruct their contents. From them we 
might, perhaps, have learned interesting particulars concerning the period 
of Sejanus’s ministry. Still, that which is lost can not be restored through 
hypotheses, but only, perchance, through fortunate discoveries. It is 
more important for us to bring before our minds the personality of Philo— 
this man, thoroughly versed in the Platonic and Stoic philosophy, who 
writes in good classic Greek, and who has won for himself an honorable 
place in the history both of Greek philosophy and Greek literature, and 
who yet, if in his culture a Greek, was in his heart a Jew through and 
through. From the study of the Holy Scriptures of his nation he deduced 
by means of an allegorical exegesis both the ideas of the Platonists and the 
ethics of the Stoa. Although he expounded nearly the entire law in a 
symbolical way, he would yet by no means acknowledge the conclusion 
drawn by many of his contemporaries, viz., that one might release himself 
from the fulfilling of the law in its literal sense, from circumcision, from 
observance of the sabbath and of feasts, from forbidden foods, etc. This 
enlightened Judaism, which ceased to be Judaism at all, meets us in char- 
acteristic form in Philo’s own nephew, Tiberius Alexander, the son of 
Alexander, the opulent chief farmer-of-the-taxes, who went through the 
entire Roman cursus honorum, was even for a time procurator of Judea, 
and during the last great Jewish uprising was one of the most influential 
advisers at the imperial headquarters—against his own people. Absolutely 
different was Philo, who, however much he stood beyond the pale of his 
people by reason of his culture, placed both himself and that culture unre- 
servedly at the service of his nation, even in the hour of danger. 


8 H. E., Il, 5. 


9 L. MASSEBIEAU, “Le classement des ceuvres de Philon,” Bzibi. de Pécole des 
hautes études, 1889; E. ScHtrer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi3, Vol. III, pp. 525-30; L. Coun, “Einleitung und Chronologie der Schriften 
Philos,” Philologus, Suppl. VII (1899), pp. 421 ff. 
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It was the year 38. Tiberius was dead; Caius, surnamed Caligula, 
began to reign, and at once invested his old friend, the Jewish prince 
Agrippa, with royal dignity in his native country of Palestine. This prince, 
equally worthless and immoral, had recently been obliged to suffer close 
confinement under the suspicious Tiberius. Shortly before, he had been 
happy to hold the place of market superintendent in Tiberias from his 
brother-in-law Herod. Now on his journey home he appeared with incred- 
ible pomp. The equipments of his body-guard gleamed with gold and 
silver. On the way he touched at Alexandria. Here people still remembered 
well how, not so long since, he had infested the great banking houses, beg- 
ging in poverty. The contrast incited the fun-loving Alexandrians to a 
malicious satire. They dragged a poor, crazy fellow, Karabas by name, 
a character known to the whole city, into the theater, clothed him with 
royal insignia, and mocked in him the Jewish king.?° 

On Agrippa himself no further attack was made. But the anti-Jewish 
passion of the mob, now become violent, was directed against the wealthy 
Jews of Alexandria. Caligula’s ‘‘imperial madness” and self-deification 
were well known. Therefore some sly rogue hit on the idea of employing 
this against the Jews. Also it might be hoped that by this means the bad 
impression which the insult to his friend Agrippa might possibly have 
made on the emperor could be removed. A proposition was made that in 


all the synagogues statues of the emperor should be set up to receive divine 
honors. 


Flaccus, the governor of the city, who, according to Philo’s own testi- 
mony, for six years under Tiberius had performed the duties of his office 
with entire justice and with the greatest prudence, not sure, under the new 
régime, of the imperial favor, and consequently of-his post, permitted any- 
thing. Naturally the Jews refused to allow the statues of the emperor to 
be placed in their synagogues relying on their privileges which assured 
them the protection of their own form of worship untainted by such images. 
This refusal led to the seizure of their synagogues. Even private dwell- 
ings were broken open, completely plundered, and the inmates horribly 
tortured. For the horrors which then followed—the scourging of the 
eldest of the community before the people in the theater, the burnings, 
stonings, etc.—we have, it is true, only the ex parte testimony of Philo, 
who may have indulged in rhetorical exaggeration. But there is no good 


10 The affair was a wanton jest conceived at the moment, and it had as little to 
do with the Roman license of the king of the Saturnalia as had the mocking of Jesus 
by the Roman soldiery. WENDLAND, “Jesus als Saturnalienkénig,” Hermes, Vol. 
XXII, pp. 175-79- 
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ground for denying that an outbreak of Antisemitic fanaticism in this 
populace, accustomed to horrors of every sort, might have produced 
such cruelties.™* 

How much farther matters went we do not know. It is at least certain 
that Flaccus in the autumn of 38 was suddenly imprisoned and sent into 
exile. Also we know that the Jews exerted themselves both to pay homage 
to the emperor in other ways and to establish their loyalty to him. Already 
at the time of his accession to the throne they had decreed all manner of 
honors for him, so far as was possible within the bonds of their religious 
principles. But the decree of homage kept back by Flaccus came to the 
emperor’s knowledge only later through Agrippa. Thus even now both 
parties were endeavoring to come into direct communication with the 
emperor. Accordingly, in the winter (probably 38-39; according to Schiirer, 
not until that of 40), two deputations went to Rome, one headed by the 
Greek littérateur Apion, the other by Philo himself. The result was, as 
Josephus also informs us,*? in the highest degree unfavorable to the Jews. 
While Apion had bribed a slave of the emperor’s, Helikon, this method 
of procedure, the only one practicable at the court of Caligula, was com- 
pletely unsuccessful in the case of the Jews. Therefore they suffered 
endless delay. After a short audience in the Campus Martius they were 
obliged to follow the imperial court to Puteoli; only to wait there in vain. 
Finally the emperor deigned to grant them the requested audience after 
he had returned to Rome. He received them while inspecting his new 
buildings in the gardens of Mzcenas and Lamia, walked noisily back and 
forth, hurrying and giving orders. The Jews had to follow him about 
constantly—a feat which at their age was by no means easy—only from 
time to time they were honored with a scornful question amid the plaudits 
of their opponents: ‘‘Are you the mad fellows who won’t believe in my 
divinity ?” and more of the same sort. Finally he dismissed them as “more 
foolish than criminal,” thus exposing them still more to the persecuting 
zeal of their adversaries. 

Here Philo’s account leaves us, and thus ends all further accurate 
information. It might well be that the missing portion of Philo’s work, 
if ever discovered, would give new particulars concerning the period imme- 
diately following. : 

In the meantime, however, an entirely new perspective has suddenly 
opened before us. A series of discoveries of papyri establishes beyond a 

11 Cf. also Puito, Adv. Flacc.; MOMMSEN, Rémische Geschichte, Vol. V, pp. 
515 ff.; ScHURER, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 495 ff.; MATHEWS, op. cit., p. 185. 

12 Cf, JosEPHUS, Antiquities, XVIII (257 ff.); ScHtRER, op. cit., I, pp. 500 ff. 
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doubt that the events narrated by Philo are not a unique occurrence pecu- 
liar to the reign of a Caligula. The bitter hate of Greeks and Jews in 
Alexandria appears as a chronic evil, which, ever breaking forth afresh, 
produced entirely similar scenes, not alone under Caligula’s successor 
Claudius (41-54), but even under Trajan (98-117) and Commodus 
(180-92). 

We are concerned with the three following documents, preserved, 
unfortunately, in a very fragmentary condition. 


I. 


The first consists of two fragments, both from the same roll. The one, 
with two columns, is in Berlin,* and has been edited and annotated by 
U. Wilcken."4 The other, now in the Museum at Gizeh, was found by 
Pierre Jouguet and was published by Th. Reinach.*5 It describes a scene 
at the court of Claudius. In Wilcken’s judgment, the writing belongs to 
the end of the second century, both on account of its paleographical char- 
acter and since it is found on the reverse of a papyrus of the second cen- 
tury.?® 

I differ somewhat from Wilcken’s filling out of the Berlin columns, 
since these were considered by him to be wider than is actually shown to 
be the case by the Gizeh fragments which are preserved in their entire 
width (twenty-eight to thirty-three letters). 


I,1. B.G.U. (ID), 511. U. Wilcken. 19 + 14.5. Ca. 200A. D. 


... ]epov Tapxinos 
..+ Jape dvacras 
.. + jarov dAqv tiv 
... jov romous 
. . b] rep marpidos 
. . «) mev dep 


1. Perhaps vege 7d W. (486). 
13 Berliner griechische Urkunden=B. G. U., 511. 


14 “ Alexandrinische Gesandtschaften vor Kaiser Claudius,” Hermes, Vol. XXX 
(1895), pp. 485-98. 

1s “L’empereur Claude et les antisémites Alexandrins,” Revue des études juives, 
Vol XXXI (1895), pp. 161-78. 

16 Cf. further U. WitckEn, Berliner philologische Wochenschrijt, Vol. XVI (1896), 
pp. 1617-21; Vol. XVII (1897), p. 411; TH. Remvacu, Revue, Vol. XXXII (1896), 
p. 160; Vol. XXXIV (1897), pp. 296-08; E. Scuttrer, Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung, 
1896, 21, pp. 289 ff.; Geschichte3, Vol. I, pp. 67 ff. 
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. . .] vi€ero Sixasov iv 15 

. .]8% "AovioAaos (sic) evv«Ay- 16 

. -] 6 dvOpwros xal 14 

...)mera . Awd épwre 12 

. .].7@ Todro To drag 13 

. .]. ToD THALKOvTOV 13 

. © ]0Ad mpoonKovons 14 

. «Js ef wy otro mape- 14 

. . €]v cvpBovreip II 

. )exdburev. "ExAnOnoav 17 

[ot rGv’ AdeEavdpéwy (?) ar Bes xai pererdgaro (20+) 17 

. els ab] prov dxovoa abrov. 15 

[“Erous «f’ (?) KAavdlov Kaloa | pos S<Barov (20+) 11 

20 [ Adroxpdropos (?)] layiy €. (12+) 6 
Gh wtscses oi Tav "AActavipéwv (7) mpéo], Wilcken: These twenty letters are surely too many. 

18. Perhaps 6 Kaicap cis rd ai] 14 + 15 = 20 letters. 


19. "Erous tpioxadexarov (7) KAavéiov Kaica], Wilcken (thirty-one letters). Supported principally 
by the fact that only this combination fills out the line. The number to be restored must 
remain uncertain, yet «’ (the tenth year = 50), is the earliest, and «’ (the fourteenth year = 54) 
the latest possible limit. 


. Teppavexod (?) Avroxparopos (?)], Wilcken. 
I, 2. 

‘Hypa [de]ur[é]pa Mayol vs May 1 (53 ?) 
*"Axove. KAavdios Kaiva[p ZeBacrds Iovddépov (?)] 19 + 17 (27) 
yupvacuipxov odews *A [ reEavdpéwr | 19 + 10 
cata. “Aypirmov Baciéw[s év rots AovKovd]- 19 + 13 
Aavols Kyo TvvKal| Aéoas cvpPobdevor (?)] 18 + 16 
ouveAntix[ Ov eixolo]e w[évre. . . . 18 + 
trarixav Séxa €€, al pobons’ Aypurmlyns werd] 16 + 20 (28) 
Tov patpwvav. Kis. [... 14 
*To[]8dpov, ‘IofSwp[o]s &v...[... 18 (21) 
kupté pov Kaioap, rav...[... 17 (20) 
dxovoal pov Ta rovoiy[ ra... 18 
6, avroxpdrwp, pepitw go[ .. . 19 
2. [p SeBacrds Tepparixds "Iovdapov, Wilcken (twenty-seven letters). 
3. [Aegavdpéwy Adyous wovovmévov, Wilcken (twenty-six letters). 
4. [s Tis Xadxibdos (2) év rots AoveovA, Wilcken (twenty-five letters). The filling out AoveovA 


seems certain. But the first portion which gives to the BactAéws a more definite location is 
without any foundation. 


. After cvpBovAevov (BovAny would be too short a form) there is no need for further additions. 


. [povons "Aypurmivys ZeBacris wera, Wilcken (twenty-eight letters). Possibly we should write 
it ra]poveav ZeBacrijs xai (seventeen letters), since the completion above (twenty letters) is 
somewhat wide. 
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Hpépav ovveréver[ cas... 15 
xaOjpevor [x]dvres o[ . . . 16 
eiddres, Sroid[s éo] rev 5[' Ayplewas(?)... 19 + 
KAavdios Kai[oap .... II 
Kata Tov éuod [Pidov(?) . . . II 
pov dvo pirfous(?) ... 9 
@éwva eényn[riv . . . 10 


I, 3. Gizeh, XXXI, 132. 


Ad |prwv re “lo[ddpy: eye perv E]pedov 28 
#5n] tov Oavar[ov Khav] ds Kaicap- 33 
woh]Aovs pou pirous dréxr[ea]vas, ‘Ioidwpe 33 
"Iot }8wpos: Bacrdéws yxovea Tov Tore 29 
' mpor|rdgavros: Kai od, A€ye, Tivos Oédas, 33 
xa|tyyopyow. K2avdws Kaicap: dopadas 31 
dvev] povorxis el, “Ioidwpe. “Ioidwpos - 29 
dy] pev ovK eipe SoddA0s OddE povorkijs 31 
kev ]6s, GAAA Sacjpov wédews [’ A ]Ackav- 29 
dp jel [as] yupvaciapyos: ov de € . Supa... (31) 
.. ws. vda Badnros- 8d Kai dso 
..aaser...t...0s. "Ed[n] Ad[urlov 
7] "Iowdepw- Totyap dAdo Exopev ei wapa- 33 
op lovovvr. Bacwret rérov ded€vax ; 29 
K ]Aavdios Kaioap: ols rpoexéAevoa 28 
7 jv Oavarov Tov ‘lowWwpov cai Adurwv- [os 30 
11, 12 ovdece , Awuv [..] novovda [ ] BAnros, Jouguet, in Wilcken, B. ph. W., 17, 411; 
= ob 58 éx Zarauns THs “lovdaias W. 
. +. 9s Iovda[t. Jouguet, in Wilcken, B. ph. W., 16, 1619, 2. 
. L. ri yap ...%, Reinach. Schiirer. 
. Sedevar = dd6var, Reinach = dedwxévar, Schiirer, Wilcken, B. ph. W., 16, 1619, 2. 
. aya of os mpoex: "Yoidwpe éxéAdevoa, Wilcken, B. ph. W., 16, 1629 (withdrawn, ébsd., 
Of the beginning too little has been preserved to permit a translation 
to be given. At the end of the first column the document reads: 
The deputies of the Alexandrians were called, 
and (the emperor) promised to hear them tomorrow 
(In the twelfth year) of Cesar (Claudius) 
Augustus (the emperor), on the 5th Pachon. [April 30.] 


Thus close the minutes of the first day. Manifestly there had pre- 
ceded a discussion in the Senate or in the imperial council, in which two 
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senators at least had spoken, Tarquinius and Aviolaus; names which 
astonish us in those times, and which appear learned reminiscences of old 
Etruscan history—Claudius wrote, as is well known, an Etruscan history 
in twenty books—but which nevertheless must be ascribed to contem- 
porary senators. What these gentlemen had said can no longer be estab- 
lished with any accuracy; nor is it certain whether the discussion was only 
concerning the admission of the Alexandrian embassy, or whether possibly 
some other embassy, perhaps that of the Alexandrian Jews, had previously 
had an audience. 

The minute continues in the second column: 

Second day, 6th Pachon [May 1]. 

The emperor Claudius (Augustus) hears (Isidor) the gymnasiarch of the 
city of A(lexandria who brings a complaint ?) against King Agrippa, in the gardens 
of Lucullus after a (council of state ?) had been called together, consisting of 
twenty-five senators (among them) sixteen of consular rank, in the presence of 
(Agrippina ? with) the matrons. 


It does not appear doubtful to me that here before this brilliant assembly 
in the gardens of Lucu!lus the deputation of the Alexandrians, at whose 
head stood the gymnasiarch Isidor, had the audience which was granted to 
them ‘he day before.*7 

What follows is again uncertain. Isidor advanced and evidently 
requested a hearing for his bill of complaint against Agrippa. The em- 


peror, however, replied that he was now speaking against his (the emperor’s) 
friend, just as he had already murdered two of his friends, one of them the 
exegete Theon—probably a high Egyptian official. 

In the further proceedings preserved in the Gizeh fragment there appears 
along with Isidor an associate of the same sort, Lampon, encouraging him 
through reference to the fact that he (Lampon) had already looked death 
close ‘n the face. In answer to the emperor’; repeated reproach that he 
had already killed many of his friends,** Isidor vindicates himself with the 
declaration that in so doing he had only executed the orders of the then 
reigning emperor, and proffers the present emperor the same service; 
truly a very awkward expression of unconditional loyalty, which the emperor 

17 Schiirer’s doubt as to whether one condemned to death could serve as a member 
of a deputation arises from the mistaken supposition that the condemnation mentioned 


at the end of the Gizeh fragment occurred at an earlier date. It may well have resulted 
as a consequence of the commission of lése majesté in the course of this very audience. 

18 Ap. BAUER, 0p. cit., p. 33, referring to LeBlant understands Amici Caesarts as 
only loyal subjects. But the application to Agrippa and the exegete Theon which 
immediately precedes points in the opposite direction. In John 19:12 it is not an 
ordinary subject but the procurator that is so described. 
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repels with the rebuke: “Verily, thou art an uncultivated fellow, Isidor.” 
He, however, takes this very ill: ‘‘I am neither a slave nor without culture, 
but the gymnasiarch of the celebrated city of Alexandria.*® Thou, how- 

” (the following revilings are unfortunately no longer legible). 
Wilcken believes that there was here an offensive allusion to Claudius’s 
relations with a Jewess Salome. In spite of Bauer’s agreement, I consider 
this very doubtful. 

At this point his companion Lampon puts in, as it were, a conciliatory 
word: ‘‘What else have we (done) than given place to (obeyed) a crazy 
emperor ?’’—a reference, as it appears, to the murderous service rendered to 
the predecessor of Claudius (Wilcken, Schiirer); since the other meaning 
of the word as a rebuke—‘ What else have we (to do now) but to give place 
to a crazy emperor” (Reinach, Bauer), surely exhibits such an excess of 
freedom, when directed to the emperor in his very presence, that it can 
scarcely be credited, even from a Lampon. On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that the characterization of Gaius Caligula as a “‘crazy emperor” in 
the presence of his successor is not an unheard of thing; it is used in almost 
these terms in Claudius’s decree, preserved by Josephus, in favor of the 
Alexandrian Jews, as follows: ‘‘on account of his great insanity and mad- 
ness, he oppressed those who would not abandon their ancestral religion 
and address him as God.”’#° 

If we accept the genuineness of these words, which, however, is not to 
be done without some doubt, we may suppose that Lampon in the above- 
mentioned sentence desired to refer directly to that imperial edict. Never- 
theless this expression in the mouth of the Alexandrian was an imperti- 
nence; and, in fact, punishment followed instantly. The document con- 
tinues: ‘‘to whom I have already given orders for the execution of Isidor 
and Lampon ....” Here the fragment breaks off, but it is plainly to 
be completed, “these shall carry out my orders.” Later we find the execu- 
tion of both mentioned as an accomplished fact. 

This whole matter, scarcely intelligible in itself, first appears in its 
true light when we consider it in connection with the report of Philo, on 
the one hand, and the fragments to follow, on the other. So it becomes 

19 Compare with the dimohpov wbdews ’Adetavdplas, Acts 21:39, Tdpoews rijs 
Kirttxlas, obx dohyov wbdews rodirns. 

20 JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, XIX, 5, 2 (278-85), 284, Tod Sida Thy wodddy awdbvoiay Kal 
wapagdpoctryny Sri uh wapaPivar HOéAnce 7d "lovdalwy vos rhvy wdrpwr Opnoxelay xal 
Gedy mpocayopevey abrdy rarevicavros abrovs. The words 5:4 rhvy T'atov rapadpocivny 
are repeated in 285. The two epistles, while they are under strong suspicion of being 
fabrications, may be genuine. C/. RANKE, W. G., Vol. III, p.97; MommseEn, R. G., 
Vol. V, p. 523. 
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manifest that the matter in question is a quarrel between the Antisemites 
and Jews of Alexandria. The latter are indeed not mentioned in these 
fragments. But of that more hereafter. 


II. 


The second document exists fortunately.in two different texts. 

a) The first is preserved in a papyrus written on both sides of the sheet, 
all in one piece, with three columns on each side. It is found among the 
treasures of the Louvre (Pap., 2376 bis, ol. 68); while an additional frag- 
ment with only one column is in the British Museum (Fayum Papyri, I). 
These three tattered remnants, concerning which Letronne had remarked, 
“‘rien & en tirer,” were published by Brunet de Presle,?* and later, with 
very much better text, by U. Wilcken.?? 

The London fragment, published meanwhile by F. G. Kenyon,?3 U. 
Wilcken has connected with the others.*4 

In addition there is also— 

b) A Berlin fragment, published by Krebs?5 and reviewed by U. Wil- 
cken.?6 This latter (6), corresponding to about an eighth part of the former 
(a), is of essential service in the filling out of (a), just as (a) in turn first 
becomes entirely legible through (b). This mutual completion is shown 
below by the use of different styles of type. Its usefulness extends also 
beyond the part common to both documents; for through (5) the original 
width of the columns of (a) is established. This is not so large as Wilcken 
at first supposed. 

The relation of these two texts is not, however, that of two copies of the 
same text. Rather are they two different recensions. Now one, now the 
other, shows important additions. Therefore they may be considered 
either as two different accounts of the same transaction, or as two independ- 
ent extracts from the same minute. ' 


2t Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque impériale, Vol. XVIII, 2 
(1865), pp. 383 ff. (tab. XLVI). 

a2 “ Fin Aktenstiick zum jiidischen Kriege Trajans,” Hermes, Vol. XXVII (1892), 
pp. 464-80; and Tu. REINAcH, “Juifs et Grecs devant un empereur romain,” Revue 
des études juives, Vol. XXVII (1893), pp. 70-82; cf. also F. Kress in the Berliner 
philologische Wochenschrift, 1895, No. 48, pp. 1524-26. 

23 Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 1893, p. 229. 

24 Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1894, p. 749. 2s B.C. U., p. 341. 

26 Hermes, Vol. XXX (1895), pp. 482-85. C/. DEISSMANN, Bibelstudien, 1895, 
62 ff.; VOGELSTEIN UND RIEGER, Geschichte der Jiiden in Rom, Vol. I (1896), pp. 17 ff.; 
ScHbrRER, op. cit.3, Vol. I, pp. 65 f. 
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I, recto (Par. E). 
[Ila]dAos are[pl r]od Bacréws év[. . . 
[.]o ws xpoyyayov Kai ero .[ 
[.]o dviy[Spe] vce, xai @éw[r 
[x]ept rovr[ou] Sidraypa dveyvw [r00? 

5 [A]ovrou ws rpodyev ai[r]ods 
[é]xéAcve xAevalwv rov [4] 7d 
[o]xyvijs nal éx peipwov Bacrréa. 
[O]érws yay xai 6 abroxpdrwp 
[A]oxevdiacev cima rps 
10 [Il]atAov Kal rods juerépov[s 

[x4] vra[s]-, Ev rats r[o]avras 7a 
[pa] rageo[«] reive[r]jar éuod 9 
éy rar Aaxixar rodéu[w]e 

]OvAar . rwv z[.. 

Jov exe arov [.. 

] dvBpas & rdv[... 

] reArcor pov .[... 


10. Muerépov[s* |ra]iraéy R. 

12. yeive[r]ac guod .y R. 

13..ev R. 

14. ev] OvAccrwrev r.. R. PerhapsAcyxiwvev, 
15. a atos [tT ]wv éxei? a€d>rov R. 

16. ..pav R. 





Il, recto (Par. A). 
] Kaicap *Iovdaios: “Epabov.’ 
[Tovdaio .. ] ovrw Gov. . apy Tis 
] xai rod wodéuov Hpfyrat 
] 6Aéya kai we[p]i rod "AvOinov 
] Seex ie THe Kvpion ep’ ob 
[88e 6 wédeu]os exeevnOy, Ste Kal pe- 
[7° adrod ? rhy] drodypiav ravra éyévero 
[..¢ls ras] xworwdias ypmracay Kal 
[dpracdév ?]ras érpavpdriay.’ 
Io [Kaicap- * Tlept r] Gv TavTwv ouveyvev 
[rots ’AdeE] avBpedor. “AX[A]a Tots roui- 
[vac rabra 5] é[r]épxeo[O]ax;’ 
Javos Dewy én 
atepaplitelp, whpn ove 
] por[.]a epi rods 
] #aALAJov abray 
Jo xe[.]s morev- 
] Huet [>] wepi dv é 





25 [Tes oar etfxorra ’ Ane] avdpeis 
[re xal rodrwr S00do, cat of] pév 
[’AdeEavdpets eEeBrnOnoaly, oi 
[ 52 doGd0: addy éxepadlaOnoay | 


2. ...0v Tw Gov H apxn(t) THs. R. 

3. cragews?] R. 

5. awe] SeixOn(c) R. 10, Ilepipéevjwr R. 

6. (ade R. 1x. ove "AA, W. 

5. <tw R. 12. éwefépxeoOar W. 

8. as éx ris R. 12. Cradra R. 

8. éx tis W. 22. “EAAnves? W. 

9. orpeBrwOévras? W. . ob W. (Possibly) oi. 
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II, a.—Contsnued. 
Ill, recto (Par. B). IV, recto (Lond.) 
| Katoap ‘nal of 
Jov Oéwy dvéyv[w] 


} To waow dvOpwros [Sedoue- ? ] 
vov Sdxp[v] rporepy[dvrwr . . . ] 
aoe el Twas 8 [ec éxBXn- ] ]mov Aovrov ° [-] 
Ojva dd "AdeEavdpe[las rods ] ]ra Gia xai dva[.] 
ov8t Hrrov Kal od[x bg’ quwy J ]. mous Eryev ad. 
dpracOévras ws [pacw, add? ] Jara[ir] [>] bpas 
tnd tovrwv prc (O>no [ar ] ] epxav Oeder . . 
eis qerépay cuxo[parriar.... ] ]vopeévous orpati- 
doo pev reréws Sia [owOnod- ] Jopravovs xai yf... 
pevor mpo[s] rods Kvpil[ous xaré- ] ép]wrnow orives 
$[vyve]v abroi eis ad ] ]repi rod dd oxnvis 
mapeotaOnoav ;’ Kalicap: ‘Tlaperrdén? } 

gay.’ 

[To}vdator- ‘Kupre Wevdov[ra: of radra dé }- 
15 [yor]res 008’ ooo joav av[Opwra tac.’ | 
[Ka]ioap “lovdains: “Pavel 

drovs ov SivacGe 8€[ 

p dow *Arekavdpeis [ illegible up to 1. 32. 

ves "Adegavdpeis ebx([ 7. ev dere Kenyon. Wilcken, G. G. A., 

memoinxévas 7) Gddov [ 1894, 749. 

5 érapyxds pou év dx [&ypayer dia- 

taypar. Sydrot Suval 

pov dva. Kai yap ro[ds mpis.... 

dpaptavovras 8[0]¥ [ous yevéo bax ] 

eixds. Ildvras yap xa[kotpyous? xalol J 

"EdAAnves xai éyw adris [ipuas? voultouer ?] 

[r]ovs dxpeiovs Sovdov[s 

wun m[e]pi rav xa.[.........4. 

[ra]ira xai réco € . nf 

[..]s mewoenxdres éxodr[doOnoar 

[8:]ore [é]xoAdoOyn cav[ 

~ ard W. 484. 

. Apwayncay W. 

. HapeoraOnoav xa[i éxoddcOn] W. mwapeoradncay R. 

. dv[Spes R. 

. dave[pdy Ste rods aitww]rarovs ov dSivacbe Se[ixvv- 

va...) Bauer. 


. ddvaleOa R. 
. woe R, 
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II, a—Continued. 
V, verso (Lond.). VI, verso (Par. C). 
[1] adAo[s-] ‘Ev ’Adrckav8peia rdos por 
pO[ vos] wrehpovricba dv vo- 
]. € Onoov pil[fw]e xaradaBeiv. “Emi rovrov 
]vro duct 88 ropevopevos ob Sedud- 
]s....@ ow co rv ddAnOuv cindy. 
Jirode- Ovrws dxovody pov, Kaicap, ws 
]v xatxerpo- pe” ipepav wnxére Svros’. 
4] pépas 6 [A] vrwveivos ‘Kupé pou Kaioap, 
re]ugde [.].. 4x3 pa rip ofp ringy ddybios 
élvayrias ve 10) Ae [y]et, os pe” qyepay piav 
Jov Kai[o]apos eykére ov . el yap Tocvovrwr 
dy] Opwrors émi[o] TwAdy Huds ws 
JaAAa...¢ Kat ém[y]6vrwv judas ws déra- 
]d€povra fav dciovs “Iovda[t]ous mpoc- 
Jats Kad” jpov katouxely 0. ov 1a[pa]Bodus 
éoxov dvar[el]arrew xai mo- 
Aepeiv rHv ebr[ep: ?] dvupo 
Vv av woduw wepi Tovrwv 
gov déd:av, émoroAny é- 
Séfux eis ras evep[y]ecious 
cov xéipas, &€ dv pavepdv 
éorw repi trav &[\n6] eordrwv 
gov Adywv. AjAov yap Sr 
Kal ToUTO memoinxe KaTa Gov 
pydepiav drddaiw & 
Xv TOY mpds Has ye- 
yevvnpevev y[....]. ov. 
[K]aicap* “Matos [ 
Gur "Avrovfer... Jew 


12. ém[o]roAav R. 

13; éwCe>vyévTrew R. 

14. fav C rods dv >ogiovs R. 

1s. olow R. 

19. ovdeu[ilav émo[rloAmy R. 

21, d[a)vepéy R. 

22. a@[plecrarwv R. 

24. wewoint[a}e xara r(?)ov R. 

27. y[paymdjrov R. 

28. [mer ? ad Jeio | Ow(e) "Avrwr[eivos 82, 
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II, a—Continued. 


VII, verso (Par. D+F). 
SeOHe rau[....... ].ow 


Ade Kal? yew ? 
kai td xa 


yeyervnp [vor . . . . ]bavepds éorw 
al PA civvcecs ]..-[-Japéas xa 





VIII, verso (Par. E). 
ravra T[ 
meyvors [ 
ylevJewn[ 
*Avrov[ 
dvatpeO[ 
pdr [ 
peBre[ 
ows. E[ 
ras op[ 
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Il, 6 B. G. U. (1), 341. 
[....ra]voacOa ow[r]yoav[r 
[ ]rov évicraco p[ 
[rs kworw] dias ypmwacav Kal o[rpeBrwhtvras? érpavudriay, Kail - 
[cap: ‘ovy ?]€yvwv ovx *Are€[avdpedor, ddd rots worhoacr ? 
[....]woA[A]dxis érebépyeoO[ax 
Airo|xparw[p]’ “Aregavdpeis obk..[... 6... eee cece eee ees ] 
~ Joov .. .[.]xpiBevres Foav é[4xovra ’Adetavdpeis re xal rotrwr | 
do]dAo Kai of pev "AAekavdpeis [eeBAHOncay? ol Be S000 adray | 
ex]epadioOnoay (sic) pndevos TOV .[... 6.6 c cece ee eee eens ] 
Javrwv avrav ei 75 waow [dvOpdros Sedouevov ? Sdxpu po- ] 
reu|Pavtwy wore, & Twas Eder [éxBAnOfjvar dd’ Adetavdpelas od J - 
Be] 58 HTTov ws Paci Tovs dprag [dévras xal ovx bp’ hudy, add’) 


ind] rovrwy npratycay eis Snepals evneparrias. “Ocol per re- ] 
ew |s S[tlarwOnodpevor rps Tovs idi[ous xarépvyoy, airol els av 
15 ]2[.. *]apeoraOycay Kai éxoddcOnea[y 
Je.[..]oe wepi x[ ae ]..[ 
4, 5. [GAAG Tots worjoacs Taita viv Kai] wodAdacs éwekdpxecO jar Sei... Bauer. 


6. avroxpatwp, W. (vocative), cf. P. II. 14. 
7. [...]Jo map[a }xpibe W. 484, 2. with éfj«xovra, cf. P. I, 16. 


This document takes us to an entirely different period. Very unfor- 
tunately, the ruling emperor is not mentioned, but with the greatest prob- 
ability Wilcken considers him to be Trajan (cf. Schiirer, Bauer); while, 
with less likelihood, Reinach supposed him first to be one of the Antonines, 
most probably Marcus Aurelius; later on Reinach changed his opinion and 
suggested Hadrian. Before him, it seems, are arrayed two deputations, 
one Jewish and the other Alexandrian, to which belong a certain Paulus 
and Antoninus, perhaps also one Theon, who, as it happens, produces and 
reads an edict of the Roman governor Lupus against the Jews, and also a 
similar one of a certain Claudianus. The matter under discussion is 
clearly a revolt of the Jews, which Wilcken has, with the highest penetra- 
tion, connected with that well-known rebellion which, originating in Cyrene, 
later spread over all Egypt under Trajan in the year 115. In this rebellion 
a certain Andreas, surnamed Lukuas, made his appearance as king of the 
Jews, and at the head of the insurrectionary hordes is reported to have 
slaughtered several hundred thousand Egyptians. The Alexandrians took 
revenge for this by a fearful massacre of the Jews living in their city.*7 


27 Cf. Evsestus, H. E., IV, 2; ScHURER, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 662 ff. 
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To this occasion we should refer both the mentioned edict of Lupus, 
who gave in derision the command to bring before him rov dao oxnvijs 
cai éx peipov Baoéa—i. ¢., the king of the stage and actors—and 
also the complaint of the Jews that the prisons had been broken into 
and they themselves dragged forth and maltreated. To a chiding remark 
of the emperor to the effect that such a thing took place while he was 
engaged in the Dacian war, the Jews affirmed that the whole thing came 
from sixty men, and that after the departure of the lord (reference is made 
either to the emperor’s predecessor,?* or perhaps to the governor?®) the 
matter had come to an outbreak. The emperor announces that he had 
pardoned the Alexandrians, but judgment must be entered against the ring- 
leaders. Hereupon the deputation of the Alexandrians (?) explained that 
sixty men had already been exiled and their slaves beheaded on account of 
this affair; much more reason was there for proceeding against the Jews, 
since they had contrived the whole affair themselves, to calumniate the 
Alexandrians. As the Jews are branding this statement as a lie, the 
emperor puts in a word for the Alexandrians, who had simply obeyed the 
order of his governor, as Theon had read it; the Jews were known to be 
dxpeio. SovAox., “unprofitable servants” (cf. Matt. 25:30); moreover, 
it was admitted that those who had allowed themselves to commit 
violence in excess of the governor’s orders had already suffered punish- 
ment. It is strong language that the emperor employs against the Jews, 
but that is easily intelligible if the trial took place after the emperor’s 
military operations in the East, when a formidable rising of the Jews 
required to be rigorously stamped out. We should rather be surprised 
at the emperor’s impartiality and justice; he dismissed the complaint of 
the Jews, but he did not entirely accede to the wishes of the opposing dele- 
gation who aimed at the rehabilitation of the exiles and at a complete defeat 
of the Jews. On this point their spokesman made a further and clearer 
statement. Paulus affirmed that he had now but one care remaining— 
to be buried in Alexandria (did he expect execution,3° or was he already so 
old and weak that he was expecting his end ?); so he would not fear to tell the 
emperor the truth. The emperor ought to listen to him as to one who would 


38 Reinach, who maintains*this as an argumentYagainst Wilcken’s date in the 
reign of Trajan. 

29 Kress, in the Berliner philologische Wochenschrijft, 1894, p.41525; ScHURER, 
op. cit.3, Vol. I, p. 66. 

3° This is the common idea; cf. ScHtRER. Bauer supposes, on insufficient grounds, 
that in the interval the trial took a turn which led to the condemnation of Paulus. The 
haphazard mention of an earlier condemnation is quite out of the question. 
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be on earth but a day. Antoninus, his associate, seconded him: “By thy 
fortune, my lord the emperor, he speaks truly, as one who will be living but 
a day;” and he goes on to say that the emperor could not have received 
letters from Alexandria in which it was set forth that the Jews had been 
compelled to herd together in a quarter, a ghetto, in order that they might 
never again be able to take by surprise the city of Alexandria.3* The tran- 
saction ends with the dismissal of Paulus, while Antoninus is kept in custody. 
To what end ? 

By far the best preserved and clearest is a third document which is found 
among the Oxyrhynchus papyri. It is a leaf of papyrus, 15 cm. high and 
44.7 cm. wide, whose front exhibits a copy of a contract from the archives of 
Oxyrhynchus, while on the back is seen our text in five columns, written 
in a hand belonging to about the end of the second century. It is edited 
by Grenfell and Hunt.3? 


III. 


I. 
[r]arpé pov xai[...]e[ 
pare xpecav[...Jo.[..... Jac 
[..Jo.. dao[...]..[...]. vee 
..ape[....]vos .[.] ev xd- 
]v[...] abrod 
ye Tatra A€yov[ro]s orp[a] peis xai 
iSiov “HAcéSwpov elrev’ ““Hud- 
dwpe, drayouévov pov obdey 
dares ;’ “HArddwpos elev’ 
10 ‘Kai rim Exomev AaARoat pi) Exov- 
[r]es Tov dxovovra; tpéxe, Téexvov, 
reXevra. . KA€os Goi éorw 
tmép Tis yAuKuTarys cov ratpi- 


II. 

] cat .[..Jas ve dudxw 
i PS Serer ]avw.’ Adroxpdrwp pe- 
tex[a]Aéoaro ab’rév. Aidroxpatwp erev’ 
‘ [»] v ob« of8as rive [Aa] Ais ;’ “Ammuavds" 
‘ériorapar’ *An[rjavis tupdvvy.’ 
Aibroxparwp’, [ov,] AAG Bacrred.’ "Arma- 
vos* ‘rovTo mi A€ye * TO yap Ged 
*Avrwveive [1] m[ar] pi cov Expere 
abroxparopevew . dxove . TO pev 
mparov 7[»] pirdcodos, 75 Sevrepov 
ddiAdpyupos, t[5] rpirov dirdyabos . coi 
Tovrwv Ta évavria évKerrar . Tvpay- 


via ddroxayabia dmadia.’ Kaicap é- 


KXevoey abrov arayPjiva. “Arme- 
15 avds dwayduevos elrev’ ‘kal rovTo 


Sos reAevripgas . wi dywvia’ 





3* The suppression of the letters was an insult to the emperor’s majesty, in seeking 
to predispose him against the Alexandrians. 

3? No. XXXIII, vo., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. I (1898), pp. 62-68, Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Greco-Roman Branch. Cf. on this document Tx. MomMSEN, 
in the Sitzungsherichte der Berliner Academie, 1898, p- 498; Ap. DErssMANN, Theolo- 
gische Litteratur-Zeitung, 1896, pp. 602-6; voN WILAMOwrITz-MOLLENDORF, Gotting- 
ische gelehrte Anze:gen, 1898, pp. 690 ff.; F. BLass, Literarisches Centralblatt, 1898, p. 
1076; O. Crustus, Allgemeine Zeitung, Beilage, p. 225; WEIL, Revue des études grec- 
ques, Vol. XI (1898), pp. 243 f.; Ta. RemNacu, Revue des études juives, Vol. XXXVII 
(1898), pp. 218-25; Mrrrets, Hermes, Vol. XXXIV (1899), pp. 88-91. 
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Til. IV. 
Hpev xdp[io]a, xipe Kaicap.’ Tov “Arefavdpéws.’ Adbroxpdtwp* 
Airoxparwp: ‘ri;’ "Ammavds* ‘xéXev- ‘perareppOyrw.’ *Ammavos 
civeAOiov elrrev’ ‘ris dn Tov Sev- 


oov e flv  evyevet dra- 
ve dv] rs ho ang pe gga Tepov pov GOnv mpooKvvoivra 


~ 9 ae 4 6 , 
xFjva.’ “Abroxparwp* ‘éxe. ait vie ugh tal nn 
@éwvd te xai "loidwpov cai Adp- 
mwva, perexahécato; dpa i 
aivnAntos 7 6d 6 AnoTapyos ;’ 
Avroxpdtwp’ ‘’Ammavé, id6a- 


5 ‘Ammavis \aBwv 7d orpodeiov 

émi rhs xeda[d]js EOnxev wal rd 
gaxdo[w]v éri rods wddas Beis dve- 
Bonoev [u] éons “Pans: ‘ovvdpdpe- 
re, Pwp[alior, Oewpjoure Eva dn’ ald- —— : ci 

10 vos dmayd[vev]ov yupvaciapxov Kai ay i we ‘me . senate née 
mpe[e] Bevriw "Adefavdpéwv.’ 5 486 pase a igo ce 
[xaro]s edOvs Spayiv wapeOero rie eabdgnagriags 
[73] xupiy Aéyww" “Kipte, xdOy, ‘Pwpat- 
ou plo[ve]..’ Adroxpdrwp* ‘epi 

15 tivos;’ & traros* ‘epi THs dmdgews 


Aeiv.’  "Ammuavés* ‘vi Thy ov Te 
xnVv ovre palvopat ovre dzovevd- 
15 npat, GAX’ irép ris éuavrov evye- 





V. 

velas Kal TOV €[uol xpoonkbyrwy 

drayyéAXw.’ Avt[oxpdrwp* ‘was;’ 

*Ammavos’ ‘us evy[evhs Kal -yupract- 

apxos.’ Avroxpdrw[p" ‘pis ob» Sr tpels 
5 dyeveis éopev;’ [’Awmiaris: ‘ roiro wey 

ovx o[!]8a éya, [4AX’ dwép ris euavrod 

evyeveias kal trav [éuol xpoonxdy- 

twv amayyeAA[w.’ Adroxpdrwp* 

‘yiv ovK oldas Gre [ovx d-yevets doer ; . 

"Armuavds’ ‘rodro u[ev ef ddnOGs ob« ol- 

das, diddéw oe. a[p@rov wey Kaivap t- 

owoe KXcordrp[av 

expdrncev Baci[delas xal ws déyou 


oi twes, dvaloe...... poebasenpes 


Il, 13 J. awasd< eve Dia, Blass. 


Of this text a full translation can be given. There is no question that 
it describes the examination of an Alexandrian Antisemite, Appian, who 
was condemned to death for lese-majesty by the emperor Commodus— 
not Marcus Aurelius, as the first editors supposed. 
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As he said this Appian turned, and when he saw Heliodor, he said: ‘Heliodor, 
sayest thou nothing while I am carried off?” Heliodoros’s said: “And to whom 
shall we speak, since we have no one who hears us? Hasten, child, go! It is 
glorious for thee to die for thy most sweet native land. Do not despair, I will 
soon follow thee(?)”34 The emperor had him summoned. The emperor spoke: 
“Now, dost thou not know to whom thou speakest?” Appian: “I know: 
Appian speaks to the tyrant.” The emperor: “No, but tothe emperor.” Appian: 
“Say not so; for it befitted the god Antoninus, thy father, to have sole imperial 
sway. Harken: first, he was a philosopher; then, free from avarice; thirdly, a 
lover of justice. But thou hast qualities just the opposite of these—tyranny, 
hatred of justice, boorishness.” The emperor gave orders to take him away. 
Appian, as he was led away, said: “Grant us at least this boon, O Cesar.” 
The emperor: “What?” Appian: “Command that I be taken away as becomes 
my rank.” The emperor: “So be it” (xe, habeas). Appian took his head- 
band and placed it on his head, and after he had put his white shoes’5 on his 
feet he cried aloud in the midst of Rome: “Run hither, ye Romans, see one 
being put out of the world,3° a gymnasiarch and deputy of the Alexandrians!” 
The veteran straightway ran and told the emperor: “Lord, while thou sittest 
here, the Romans are murmuring.” The emperor: “Wherefore?” The consul: 
“Because of the arrest of the Alexandrian.” The emperor: “Let him be brought 
back.” Appian, on entering, said: ‘‘Who, then, has called me back, when I 
was greeting death for the second time, and those who died before me, Theon, 
Isidor, and Lampon? ‘The senate, or thou, robber chief?” The emperor: 
“Appian, we are accustomed to bring to their senses even those who are crazed 
and mad. Thou speakest for so long a time as I am willing that thou should 
speak.” Appian: “By thy fortune, I am neither crazy nor mad, but I demand 
my honor and privileges.” The emperor: “In what way?” Appian: “As a 
man of good birth and a gymnasiarch.” ‘The emperor: “Dost thou mean that 
we are of base birth?” Appian: “About that I know nothing, but I stand for 
my honor and privileges.” ‘The emperor: ““Now, knowest thou not that we are 
not of base birth?” Appian: “Tf thou really art ignorant of that, I will instruct 
thee: First Cesar saved Cleopatra, then he seized the sovereignty, and as some 
say, he lent? .... 


We should be eager to ‘earn the further disclosures which this gym- 
nasiarch of Alexandria, as impudent as he was punctilious for his due 
honors, had to impart; but the papyrus ends abruptly. 

33 I think Grenfell is not right in identifying this Heliodorus with the prefect of 
Egypt, 193 A. D., Avidius Heliodorus. 

34 At the end of Folio I one line appears to be wanting, not five, as Bauer says, 
further, the first two lines of Folio II are not sufficiently preserved. 

35 Cf. on this peculiar dress of the gymnasiarch PLuTARCH, Marcus Antonius, 33. 


36 Reinach connects dx’ alévos with yupvaclapxos, and translates:,;‘un gymnasiarch 
perpétuel.” 37 Or “she seized . . . . and she lent” (Reinach). 
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IV. 


Finally mention should be made of a small fragment of the Berlin col- 
lection from Fayum, measuring 78.5 cm., which probably belongs with 
these others. Krebs, who has published it as B.G. U, 588, places it in the 
first century. It is too small and too poorly preserved to allow us to make 
much out of it. I content myself with printing the text. 
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What, now, do these documents tell us? Notwithstanding the fact 
that they are spread over a period of one hundred and fifty years, relations 
plainly exist between them. 

Let us begin with the individuals. 

Isidor and Lampon, who appear first in I before Claudius, are persons 
by no means unknown to us; they are, there can scarcely be any doubt, 
the same two demagogues with whose fatal activity we have already become 
acquainted from the account of Philo, first before Flaccus against the 
Jews, then at Caligula’s court against Flaccus. In Philo’s report Lampon 
is gymnasiarch; in this one it is Isidor; and both again unite in hostility to 
the Jews. Is there, as Reinach thinks, any direct connection between this 
fact and the riot depicted by Philo and the two Alexandrian deputations ? 
Lampon and Isidor might be considered as colleagues of that Apion who 
headed the Antisemite deputation to Caligula. The conjecture might be 
hazarded that this deputation, especially if it did not come to Rome in 
the winter of 38/39, but (as Schiirer believes) in 40, remained in the city 
until after the change of rulers on January 24, 41. Then we must further 
understand*® that they were treated with hostility under the new régime, 

38 In fact, Claudius soon after his accession to the throne, when the Jews of Alex- 
andria appeared disposed to avenge themselves on the Alexandrians, showed himself 


in the highest degree complaisant toward them through his confirmation of all their 
privileges (JosepHus, Arch., XIX, 5, 2, 278). 


a 
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several members were even condemned to death, so that only the experi- 
ment of a complaint against Agrippa appeared to be of avail for them— 
truly a hopeless endeavor, for Claudius owed his throne almost entirely to 
the energetic measures of this prince. It was impossible that he should so 
soon forget this service. 

In truth, a number of different facts definitely oppose Reinach’s com- 
bination. In the first place, not Apion, but Isidor and Lampon, appear 
here as the leaders; then, it is not Lampon, as in Philo, but Isidor, who is 
the gymnasiarch; during the stay of the delegation in Rome the change 
could not have taken place; at the very least a second embassy must be 
supposed. This, too, should not be placed at the very beginning of Clau- 
dius’s reign, but somewhat later. The question is then raised: Which 
Agrippa is meant? Reinach and Schiirer consider that it is Agrippa I. 
(37-44), who is well enough known to us through Philo as the patron of 
the Jewish community of Alexandria.3® But I think Wilcken has pro- 
duced decisive reasons for believing that more probably his son, Agrippa 
II.—since his father’s death at the court of Claudius, and, after the year 
50, king of Chalkis—is meant. This man, as well as his father, was the 
mediator for his people at the imperial court.4° In this case the affair 
would have taken place, not in the first year of the reign of Claudius, but 
at some later time; not in 41, but between 50 and 54. Now, it was in 48 
that the emperor seized the gardens of Lucullus, after Messalina had 
removed Valerius Atticus to get them.** Reference is also made to Agrip- 
pina, from 49 Claudius’s second wife, and not to her predecessor, Messa- 
lina, to the effect that she took a public part in affairs of state, the recep- 
tion of deputations, etc.42 Moreover, it is specially told of her that Agrippa 
II. made use of her intercession with Claudius in the affair of Cumanus in 
the year 52. Therefore precisely this twelfth year may conjecturally be 
considered as the time of these events, although the years 10-14 must also 
be regarded as possible.44 

Accordingly, there exists no direct relation between Philo’s deputation 


39 Cj. SCHURER, op. cit.3, Vol. I, pp. 505, 552; MATHEWS, Op. cit., p. 185. 

4° Cj. SCHURER, op. cit., p. 586; MATHEWS, op. cit., p. 188. 

41 Cf. Tacitus, Ann., XI, 1 ff. REINACH, however, proposes to read Zepoucdcavois 
instead of Aovxov\avois; cf. also SCHURER, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 68. 

42 Cf. FRIEDLANDER, Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. I, p. 156; Dio, LX, 33. 

43 Cj. JosEPHuS, Ant., XX, 135, and thereon ScHURER, Joc. cit., p. 570. 

44 Wilcken’s exact date, the 13th year (53), is the result of an incorrect supposi- 
tion arising from his allowing too great a width to the columns in completing the imper- 
fect papyrus. 
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to Caligula and this hearing before Claudius. Nevertheless an inner con- 
nection is not to be denied. The same Jew-baiters are the men who twice 
play the leading parts. Isidor and Lampon must have acquired a certain 
reputation among their followers as champions of Antisemitism in Alex- 
andria. Clearly then, they are the same men whom the gymnasiarch Appian 
under Commodus calls his predecessors in martyrdom for the good cause of 
the Alexandrians. Through this reference we likewise learn that the sentence 
of death pronounced against them by Claudius was actually carried out. 

As accompanying, or perhaps preceding, them, Appian mentions one 
Theon. This name, by the way, was exceedingly common in Alexandria. 
Curiously enough we find it used in all our documents. In I we have the 
exegete Theon, apparently referred to as one of the friends of Claudius 
murdered by Isidor in the service of Caligula; the other must surely be 
Flaccus. In II, Theon is a colleague of Paulus and Antoninus, and thus 
a member of the Antisemitic deputation. This is entirely consistent with 
the manner in which he is mentioned in the third document. But the fact 
that he is joined with Isidor and Lampon, and is even mentioned first, 
compels us, I believe, to admit another Theon of an earlier date. In that 
case it is not impossible that the same exegete Theon is referred to, in spite 
of the fact that, according to I, he rather appears as an opponent of Isidor. 
Isidor was so energetic a champion of Antisemitism, as well as so abso- 
lutely devoted a tool of Caligula’s, that he broke with his associates as soon 
as they were inconvenient or became objects of suspicion to the emperor. 
No one from Phiio’s account will consider Flaccus as friendly to the Jews. 
Yet he fell a victim to Isidor. Such also was Theon’s lot. It is but one 
of the many ironies of history that subsequently he and his slayer Isidor 
were classed together as martyrs to the cause of Antisemitism. 

If in this interrelation of the third and first documents we may be per- 
mitted to discover the traces of a certain party tradition, we can on no 
account neglect the fact that gymnasiarchs regularly appear as leaders of the 
Antisemitic faction. We shall easily comprehend its significance if we 
endeavor to recall the place in national politics of the ancient gymnastic 
clubs. The gymnasium, rather than the school of philosophy, was the 
center of Greek public life. The influence of athletic training of the body 
reached a far wider circle and had a greater importance than the scien- 
tific training of the mind. In many Greek cities there were athletic socie- 
ties for older men as well as for the youth, and participation in them was 
for citizens a matter, not only of honor, but of political duty.4s 


48 ZIERBARTH, Das griechische Vereinswesen. Athletics and gymnastics were 
Greek, not Roman; cf. FRIEDLANDER, Sittengeschichte Roms‘, Vol. II, p. 485. 
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This was the side of Greek life that the Jews had positively no inclina- 
tion for. In the books of the Maccabees it is set forth as the d«v) “EAAnu- 
opov, the culmination of the Seleucid attempt at Hellenizing, that the high- 
priest Jason established a gymnasium in the temple, and here the promi- 
nent young men of Jerusalem, even including young priests, carried on 
their physical exercises naked, among whom some, ashamed of the cir- 
cumcision, endeavored to change this condition by means of a difficult 
operation.4° In the gymnasium the Greek character exhibited the side 
in which it was most opposed to Judaism. It is only natural that, just as 
the Jews hated and abhorred it, the Greek youths of the gymnasium, on 
the other hand, and at their head the gymnasiarch, regarded hatred of the 
Jews as bound up with their sport. What such a gymnasiarch fancied 
himself to be we see in Appian. And, in truth, his influence, although his 
functions were more honorable and expensive than politically important, 
may have been very great. He always had at his orders large numbers of 
turbulent youths. And in Alexandria the right of might was always strong. 
Indeed, it is well known that even the later Christian bishops, as Dioscur, 
decided questions, not only of ecclesiastical politics, but even of dogma, by 
the fists of sturdy parabolanes and monks. 

There seems to be no other connection between the different transac- 
tions recorded in our three documents than this long-continued hostility 
between the Jews and the intensely patriotic Greeks of the gymnasium. 
This hatred, founded in the very nature of things, continually burst out 
into flames. And, because of the great size of the Jewish colony in Alex- 
andria, these conflicts were of such importance that the imperial privy 
council itself was repeatedly occupied with them. The so-called rebellion 
of Lukuas in Trajan’s reign furnished the Roman empire plenty of trouble. 

It is of considerable interest to observe what a different impression is 
made by the various emperors mentioned. While Caligula makes no 
concealment at all of his hate against the Jews, and takes unreservedly 
the part of the Antisemites, we see Claudius sharply opposed to the latter. 
This exactly corresponds with Josephus’s account of the favor shown the 
Jews by Claudius. At the request of the allied kings, Agrippa and Herod, 
immediately upon his elevation to the throne he sent an edict, not only to 
Alexandria, but to all cities, colonies, and municipalities of the empire, and 
to the subject princes, in which he fully confirmed all the privileges of the 
Jews.47 The same state of affairs is seen under Commodus. The Anti- 

46 2 Macc. 4:13; JosEPHUS, Ant., XII, 241. 

47 JosEPHUS, Ant., XIX, 5, 2, 3 (279-92); ScHURER, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 502; Vol. 
III, pp. 31-74. 
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semites appear here as demagogues dangerous to the state, from whom any 
violence is to be expected, while the Jews are loyal subjects, so long as they 
are not disturbed. Even Trajan holds his protecting hand over them, 
despite the fact that throughout he is not graciously disposed toward them; 
nor surely in their great rebellion had he any occasion for manifesting 
kindly feelings. But it was a principle of the Roman government to pro- 
tect the chartered rights of the Jews as far as possible. Moreover, even in 
the great Jewish war in the reign of Vespasian the Roman authority pro- 
tected the privileges of the Jews, particularly in cities with a partial Jewish 
population, against the inflamed hatred of their Greek fellow-citizens. 
Antoninus even revoked, so far as it affected Jewish children, the universal 
prohibition of castration—and circumcision—proclaimed by his predeces- 
sor Hadrian. 

There is something singular in these privileges of the Jewish nation, 
originating with the Diadochi, alike increased and confirmed by the chan- 
ging masters of Rome—a Pompey, a Cesar, an Antony, and an Augustus. 
Clearly there was a desire to use this nation, long since spread abroad 
beyond the narrow limits of its home country, as a bond of union in the 
great process of amalgamating nationalities. Yet these numerous rights 
granted them, particularly that of isopoliteia, besides numerous exemptions, 
were ever the occasion for new and vigorous strife. During Titus’s resi- 
dence in Antioch the Greeks had no more urgent request to make of him 
than that he would expel the Jews from the city, or at least that he would 
annul their prerogatives, conferred on them by Antiochus, and engraved 
on a bronze stele. Titus refused. 

How did the Romans come to adopt this policy? Was it because of 
the ancient treaties of friendship once made with the Asmonean princes? 
Was it because of the great services once rendered by Antipater and Herodes 
to the then rulers of Rome, under the most wise policy which Cesar and 
Augustus adopted? Was it even some sort of a tendency toward Judaism 
itself, such as is discovered on the part of many distinguished Romans of 
the imperial period ?48 With a governmental policy so thoroughly utili- 
tarian as was that of the Romans, the grounds of this line of action must 
be sought in some practical benefit. It was the old maxim, divide et impera, 
which induced them to make the Jews a counterbalance to the unquiet 

48 The satirical flings of Horace on this subject are well known. Especially note- 
worthy is a passage in SuETONIUs, Vita Augusti, according to which this prince, so 
devoted to the old-established religion, and so scornful of all others, expressed to his 
grandson, Gaius, his approval of the fact that he had not paid his devotions in the 


temple at Jerusalem while on a journey in the Orient. Clearly to do so was the fashion 
of the day. 
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spirit of the Greek cities; while on their part the former, knowing that only 
by the strong arm of Rome were they protected from the wrath of their 
fellow-citizens, were generally the most loyal of subjects. 


Now, however, the question arises: Does there exist, in addition to this 
inner relation between the events, an outer one between the reports? How 
shall these newly discovered documents be rated from the literary point of 
view? At the first glance they might be pronounced independent records 
(Reinach). But we must note that, according to Wilcken’s account, the 
report of the hearing before Claudius (I.) exists only in an unofficial copy 
dating from the end of the second century, and is thus contemporaneous 
with the hearing before Commodus. A connection between these facts is 
plainly indicated. The report of the earlier time was copied, since it had 
again acquired real importance. But how was this copy secured? The rab- 
binic legend, that Marcus Aurelius, in gratitude for the cure of his daughter, 
had granted the Jews permission to rummage through the state archives, 
gives us no light at all. These documents were at that time preserved, 
not at Rome, but in Egypt itself, as is shown by the employment of Egyp- 
tian terms for the dates in I. They had been brought there from Rome 
previously, as Wilcken supposes, by the ambassadors themselves on their 
way back to Alexandria as part of their reports (iro pynparwpol). Sepa- 
rate copies were made of the minutes of proceedings and given to the parties 
concerned, and even to others, and the archives, while not open to everyone, 
were nevertheless accessible.49 Von Wilamowitz thinks of excerpts from 
the Commentaris Caesaris copied for the sake of local interest, resembling 
reprints of a local paper from the official gazette. 

But are all these actually independent copies of reports? The form 
is by no means always exactly the same. Here we have something resem- 
bling a document, and there a piece of historical narrative. Therefore, 
Deissmann had put forth the conjecture, and P. Viereck agrees with him, 
that all the fragments which we have here are but parts of a single his- 
torical work—an account of the persecution of the Jews in Alexandria 
from a Jewish standpoint, after the fashion of the books of the Macca- 
bees, with documents incorporated which are partly genuine, partly falsified, 
or at least highly colored. The view that we are concerned here, not with 
original documents, but with a literary production, which in its single 
“deeds” is sometimes mere rhetoric and untrustworthy, and sometimes 
strongly exaggerated at the very least, is accepted by Ad. Bauer. But— 
following Reinach—he considers them to be parts, not of a Jewish, but of 


49 Cf. MOMMSEN, Rémisches Strajrecht, p. 520. 
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an Alexandrian presentation of the dispute—a heathen martyrology. I 
think neither of those views can be proved. On the contrary, the common 
conception that all three fragments belong to one literary work is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the second is preserved in a double form. Two dif- 
ferent versions of a separately transmitted document are easily conceivable. 
But that both should have been incorporated into the same work, or that 
the work itself should have existed in two different revisions, belongs to 
the realm of improbabilities. I confess that I am not myself able to give a 
final solution. We must wait until these few fragments are enriched by 
new discoveries, when for the first time they may be understood in their 
true character. 


One matter, however, I may touch on briefly in conclusion; i. e., the 
significance of these discoveries for the history of early Christianity. The 
intense hatred of the Greeks against the Jews, of which we have perceived 
unmistakable proofs in the documents we have been discussing, we meet 
again in the history of the apostles. This hatred enraged the populace and 
officials of Philippi against Paul, the itinerant Jewish artisan and proselytizer 
(Acts, chap. 16). This hatred caused the irritated assembly in the theater 
at Ephesus, entirely irrespective of the actual matter at stake, to break out 
in fury at the mere sight of a Jewish speaker, and to shout for two hours: 
“Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” which meant nothing more than, 
‘Down with the Jews!” (Acts, chap. 19). We may regard it as an instinc- 
tive reaction, due to these experiences, that nascent Christianity made all 
possible efforts to destroy the impression that it was only a Jewish sect. 
Conceived in the womb of Judaism, it yet had within itself a strength which 
carried it irresistibly beyond the narrow limits of this religion. Out of the 
messianic movement in Israel an independent world-religion quickly 
developed. This the Hellenists had already recognized, but it was Paul 
who so magnificently worked out this conception. But, in spite of this 
innate necessity for breaking with Judaism, possibly a clear outward 
separation would not have come about so speedily. The privileges of 
Judaism afforded a protection which the new religion. did not possess— 
had not a combination of circumstances required such action. Paul, the 
powerful founder of the church of the gentile Christians, who was so far 
above this opposition between Jews and gentiles, and who loved his people 
more than did a Philo (see Rom. 9: 1; 10: 1), still, at the head of a delegation 
of gentile Christians, brought to Jerusalem a collection for the mother- 
church which involuntarily recalls the contribution for the temple sent by 
the whole dispersion to Jerusalem. 
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But immediately after his time such relations were completely broken 
off. The Christian ecclesia appears as a definitely Greek society in con- 
trast with the Jewish synagogue, which is even called the “synagogue of 
Satan” (Rev. 2:9).5° “We... . those,” is the sharp distinction drawn 
by the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who applies all the promises of 
the Old Testament to the Christians, and all the curses to the Jews. In 
the words of Christ against the Pharisees, the author of the Didaché under- 
stands the expression ‘‘ Ye hypocrites” to mean all Jews without distinction: 
“Tf ye fast, it shall not be to you as to the hypocrites: they fast Monday and 
Thursday, but ye shall fast Wednesday and Friday.” In its most conspic- 
uous form this innate distinction between Christians and Jews is finally 
found in the gospel of John, where the opponents of Jesus appear, not as 
separate factions of the Jewish nation, the Pharisees and scribes, but simply 
as “the Jews.” This is the counterpart of the fact that the Jewish people, 
as such, had turned away from Christianity. The gospel was given to the 
Greeks. No internal conflict between gentile and Jewish Christians drove 
Christianity into this sharp opposition. It was partly the frequently 
experienced hostility of the Jewish synagogue, which hated and persecuted 
Christianity as a dangerous rival and also as an apostate sect. An even 
stronger motive, however, was the Greeks’ hatred of the Jews. As the 
Jews, not without success, sought to direct to the Christians the odium 
generis humani which pressed heavily on them, so also these were inspired 
to appear as something completely different from Judaism. It is the same 
apologetic interest which endeavored to free the Roman governor Pilate 
from any share in the condemnation and crucifixion of Jesus, and which 
exhibited: the Jews as the murderers of Jesus, in a manner entirely false to 
history, such as found expression in the gospel of Peter. 


ERNST VON DosscHitz. 
JENA, GERMANY. 


5° Cf. HARNACK, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, pp. 46 ff. 
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BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT 


THE question how men are to be graded is a very hard one. The 
theater-goer sees in the star player of his day the most wonderful man of 
the century. A football enthusiast or a wheelman does not doubt that the 
whole world is moved in joy or in envy by the feat of the last winner. In 
the field of letters much the same one-sidedness may be seen. Is anyone 
then fair? Has anyone the true measure for greatness to which all must 
yield? No. I revere the memory of Ruskin, and I regard Tolstoi as the 
greatest man living, but I know that others have other heroes. Nevertheless 
the late Bishop Westcott seems to me to have been one of the greatest men 
of his day and in many ways an all-round man, even if he did not frequent 
the theater or win any golf prizes. 

Arthur Westcott puts him before our eyes in a mosaic of his letters and 
of the words of friends knit together by the love of a son.t Some readers 
have thought that the intimate character of a few of thesé letters should have 
forbidden their public use. Westcott had to do with all kinds of people; so 
has his life. Two classes find fault with this openness. One has but little 
sympathy with the inner life revealed; this class is small and I feel no grief 
at their blame. The other is larger and has the feeling that in Westcott’s 
private thoughts their own secret thoughts have been put into the pillory. I 
agree that the choice of letters for the public is hard, and I should scarcely 
have printed some of these. But this life is no pillory for critics. It is 
not to be looked at as a classic marble, giving Westcott in distant greatness. 
It is a book for the hundreds of people who loved him, and who tighten 
the grasp of their love on his memory when they find in its pages that he, 
too, had thoughts like theirs. My own feeling has been: ‘I hardly had a 
right to know that, but I like him all the better now that I do know it.” It 
is one of the curious things in this world that men often find near ties of 
thought with friends that have passed away, and wish they could call them 
back for a moment and claim spiritual kinship on these lines that they had 
not touched before. But one cannot say everything one feels. The sympa- 
thetic bond that sometimes joins even passing strangers issues from the 

t Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Sometime Bishop of 
Durham. By his Son, ARTHUR WESTCOTT. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 1903. 
With illustrations. 17+441; 11+449 pages. $5.00, net. 
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mysterious certainty that each would under given circumstances feel, think, 
wish, and do the same thing. 

Westcott was born January 12, 1825, in Birmingham, and died July 27, 
1901, at Bishop Auckland, the seat of the bishop of Durham. After his 
schoolboy life at Birmingham and his university life at Cambridge, 1844-51, 
he lived at Harrow 1852-69, at Cambridge 1870-90 (adding his canon’s 
residence at Peterborough for the years 1869-83, and at Westminster for 
the years 1883-90), and at Bishop Auckland 1890-1901. 

The inward strength of his personality appears in his youth. He is 
sentimental, but not weak ; he is devoted, but not blind; and he is determined, 
but not obstinate. He is the living proof of prayer being a source of good 
work—I do not say ‘‘good works.” His puritan turn of thought keeps the 
microscope constantly following, like the clock-set observatory, his daily 
path. Quietism and pietism are related, but it is the latter which leads 
him in his youth, day in and day out, to pass judgment on his every act, to 
say whether he had done right to be at a given meeting, and whether the 
meeting had been what it should be. His private words to his lady love— 
for example, his letter to her on the first Sunday in Lent, 1846 (Vol. I, pp. 
61-63)—reveal a bent, which under other climes might have made St. 
Elizabeth’s confessor Conrad of Marburg. He follows the dissection of 
thoughts even to their personal relation: ‘Would you value my affection 
less than truth?” He is ever on guard against pride. His successes— 
his numerous successes—threw him back upon his weakness, made him 
fear inability to meet what people expected from him. This is the back- 
ground of the watchword ‘‘Remember”’ that recurs in these most private 
letters; it is that they are to remember to pray for each other; not a lover’s 
rose, but a helpmate’s hand. And this appeared in a case (II, 25) in which 
his eldest son had one evening seen him standing 
for a long time the picture of dejection. I did not dare to speak; but going 
away next day, I wrote a simple line to ask if in any way I could share his trouble. 
The answer came back to me—“I am not troubled by such things as you might 
think; it is simply that there are times when I feel just overwhelmed by the kind 
things which are said, and the gratitude of men: # makes me quite afraid.” 
That is the keynote of the spirit of the man. We do not find it recorded 
so often in the cullings from later letters; then there were other things to be 
quoted; but that is the man through and through. 

_ This bent of self-watchfulness may have been partly the result of, or 
may have led to, his general watchfulness. There lay in his nature, and I 
think it is to be seen in the photographs in these volumes, an alertness out 
of the common. There was a quickness and a keenness, not sharpness, in 
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his glance that showed his sentinel nature. Many a man has such a nature 
without showing it in his eye. Westcott was on the alert and he looked it. 
His eye turned upon one in listening with the quick glance of a mouse or a 
bird. He threw himself at that point, and his comrade or companion felt 
that Westcott gave the most exact attention and would be sure to catch 
the sense of every word spoken, and perhaps to penetrate to the soul behind 
the words. I should really like to know whether he could say what kind of 
teeth, and eyes of what color, the people he met had. I do not think so. 
I think he looked into their eyes and down into their souls, and no more 
saw the outward eyes than he saw the crowns of their heads. One might 
call his eye a searchlight, were that not altogether too glaring to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with him. 

Measured by the recruiting sergeant and weighed on his scales, Westcott 
was small. I have the recollection that he gave the impression of smallness 
even to me, a very small person. But he gave just as surely the impression 
of restrained power—of power that he had under control and could use if he 
wished. He did not seem to be cowering down, sinking into nothingness, 
under his official robes, but to be holding himself there, to be in tension, to 
be full of what the Germans call Spannkrajt; perhaps, we might say, of 
elasticity—the elasticity which is active, upheaving, bond-bursting. It 
will strike many men as absurd, but there was, after all, much that we attach 
to the notion of a soldier in Westcott’s nature: alertness, calm views of things, 
self-restraint, irrepressible force. Add to Spannkrajt and elasticity the 
word élan—the momentum not of a cannon ball, but of a gymnast full of 
life—and you have, I think, the soul-side of Westcott in his seemingly 
shrinking physical form. 

It is a part of Westcott’s clear view of the chessboard, of the battlefield, 
of life, when we find him at the end true to his beginning. Theologians in 
distant lands may have thought him the recluse that he himself half thought 
he was, and they may have pictured him as most particularly concerned 
for the niceties of grammar and text, for the hairsplitting distinctions of 
scholastic debate, and for the rights of ecclesiastical office. He did think 
grammar necessary, and he shows it when he (I, 430) mentions uncertainty 
about Latin quantities in the absence of a dictionary (although he writes: 
“‘T cannot express to you the positive dislike—I want a stronger term—with 
which I look on all details of spelling and breathing and form [I, 281]; and 
again: ‘“‘ ‘Grammar’ I simply hate” [I, 285])—and he could split a hair as 
well as most of the men who never do anything else, and could write 
Greek and Latin prose and poetry fluently—and he was always ready 
to stand up for official privileges when there was a point to be made. 
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That is all true, but his thought, his thoughts, his underlying trend of 
sympathy, was with life and not with letter; with human life, with the life 
of men, with the souls of men. He did not stop at the souls of the educated, 
of the “‘sympathetic few” of snobbish lisp. He aimed at the people. The 
man who (I, 49) was in the year 1847 (?) an ardent Sunday-school teacher 
declares in his diary (I, 50) in comparison with 

Faraday’s light experiments; but far, far more interesting is that brief account 
of the London poor and “ragged schools.” What a prospect is there before us! 
I cannot tell how best to view it—how most efficiently to take part in the duties 
it unfolds. 

That is the man who half a century later was sarcastically called ‘‘the 
pitmen’s bishop” (II, 375). One day in the year 1883 I was walking with 
him through the Seven Dials, a part of London, perhaps scarcely better 
than much of the East End. We were speaking of something scientific, 
probably about textual criticism or about some point in dogmatics, of which 
he had then been professor for twelve years. On the narrow sidewalk we 
were dodging along, seeing at every step squalor and all manner of uncanny 
things. Something or other forced itself upon us more distinctly, and he 
said in substance: ‘‘But I cannot find the heart to busy myself with these 
questions when I see this life here. One must do something to make this 
better.” 

I said a moment ago that “‘ Westcott probably saw into souls.” It was 
in connection with social work, in his address at the founding of the Chris- 
tian Social Union (II, 16), that he showed his power of putting his own 
soul into other men and moving them. The hearers could not tell what he 
had said, but they knew what he had done. He had taken hold of them 
and moved them to self-devotion. The impulse of his soul had become 
the impulse of theirs. Sometimes men belittle a deed of this kind as an 
act of “‘personal magnetism,” and suppose thereby that they have rated the 
speaker down into the class of more mechanical and less intellectual action, 
that it was a trick of spiritual manipulation, a mental massage, a cajoling 
of innocents. Is it possible for a thinking man to rate the expression of 
soul and thought lower because it is wordless, or is more than the words? 
Do not point to the unintelligent, commentary-seeking “‘gift of tongues.” 
That is different to my mind. That needed explanation; this needs no 
explanation. But let us return to the eminently “socially” tuned music of 
Westcott’s life. 

He was president of that Christian Social Union and made at its meet- 
ings noteworthy addresses; for example, on “‘The Organization of Indus- 
try,” “Social Service,” “‘The Christian Rule of Expenditure.” Ever and 
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again through these gleanings from his life we see the thought of the poor 
burning indignation at their state, bewilderment as to method of relief, 
ready action when any chance offers itself. Now he bewails the forty 
children at one shop in St. George’s, East London, buying a farthing’s 
worth of pease for a day’s meal (I, 54); now “‘the crowds of poor, ignorant, 
resourceless, perishing creatures around us” (I, 72); now the “frightful 
grievance of men and children . . . . in the heart of our splendid cities” 
(I, 136); now “‘the poverty, wretchedness and vice of millions” and “the 
emptiness and idleness and luxury of those whose name is rich, though 
indeed poorest of the poor in all which constitutes true wealth’’(I, 157). 
As early as 1846 he refers to the plan of a friend (I, 78) for a college for 
theology graduates, which should be in a large town and give them “two 
or three years in study and meditation, in visiting the poor and sick, in learn- 
ing the feelings and habits, the wants and wishes, of the mass of the people.” 
He says of it: “‘I do not know when I was more delighted with any idea.” 
It is a foreshadowing, a subjective one, of the university settlement. Another 
project of the same kind, but at another point in the line, was—not a college 
for graduate theologians as above, nor a university settlement of single 
persons gathered in a house in a poor district—but a group of families living 
as a coenobium in the simplest way, with ‘‘an obligation to poverty, an 
obligation to study, and an obligation to devotion.” It was discussed 
among the Westcotts, Horts, Bensons, and Wordsworths in the years 1868- 
70 (see Vol. I, pp. 263-67), and a paper on it by Westcott was to appear in 
the Contemporary Review in 1870, but I do not catch the title in the bibliog- 
raphy; perhaps it was not printed. The children looked for its speedy 
founding and fancied they knew where it was to be. The point of it for 
today is the emphasizing of Westcott’s simple manner of life, and of the 
wish of these scholars really to do and endure, and not merely to write neat 
essays and make fine speeches. Westcott and the “Bishop of Truro” 
(who was bishop of Truro on June ro, 1882 ?) had two hours’ conversation 
with General Booth, of the Salvation Army. Westcott writes: ‘“‘What he 
said and looked was of the deepest interest. Much he had evidently not 
thought out.” In 1896 Westcott went to Cambridge and proposed the 
main resolution at the enthusiastic meeting for establishing a ‘Cambridge 
House” in South London (II, 210). In July, 1898, he received in the castle 
at Bishop Auckland about thirty members of the Seaham Harbour Bottle- 
Workers’ Institute, showing them around, having them take tea with him, 
and at their wish holding a brief service in the chapel with them. Vol. II, 
p. 109 refers to Westcott’s great interest in the ‘“‘co-operative” movement 
and gives a few words, from a speech, which connect his interest therein 
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as a boy with his active participation in furthering it as a bishop. By the 
way, it would have been interesting to know just when and where that 
‘‘response to a vote of thanks’’ was made; perhaps the editor might at other 
points have dated and fixed the place of chance quotations. 

Westcott’s great deal in the realm of social action was on occasion of 
the coal strike, March 9 to June 3, 1891, with over eighty thousand work- 
men idle on the spot. Of course, the strike told wofully in all directions, 
affecting the shipping, the railways, the engineering trade, and business in 
general. The editor puts the loss in wages at $5,500,000, and the general, 
not easily estimated, loss at $15,000,000. Westcott wrote hither and thither, 
trying to catch up threads for a direct action (II, 115-19). On May 2 he 
addressed an open letter, published in the Times, to the rural dean of Bishop 
Auckland, Rev. E. Price, suggesting, “‘a board composed of three repre- 
sentatives of the owners and three representatives of the miners and three 
business men unconnected with this special industry,” and on May 25 he 
wrote to the chairman of the ‘‘owners’ association” and to the secretary of 
the “‘federation board” (of the workmen) suggesting the reopening of the 
pits upon two conditions and inviting the representatives of the two sides 
to come to him at Auckland and discuss details. The owners agreed to 
come, and the workmen placed their side of the case in a strong letter and 
agreed to come if the owners would. Westcott was in London on May 30, 
at the annual meeting of the International Arbitration Association, when he 
received a telegram that the federation board and the owners’ wage com- 
mittee were ready to come to Auckland the next day. Westcott caught an 
evening train to Durham, slept there, and went on to Bishop Auckland in the 
morning. The representatives of both sides lunched with him, and then 
he set forth three points: that they should try to forget the bitterness of the 
past few weeks and aim at settlement; that they should not only think of the 
moment, but of what the future would judge of the result; and that they 
should see in their work, not merely a solution of the present difficulty, but, 
“‘what was far more important, the establishment of real fellowship between 
capital and labour.” After conferring together under Westcott’s chair- 
manship, they “separated and considered the matter apart, the bishop 
passing to and fro between them.” It finally came to the pass at which he 
had to seek from the owners a lessening of their demands (II, 124-26). It 
went very hard. Finally the owners’ committee adopted a resolution 
yielding. When this was read to the men before the bishop, he said it was 
the happiest five minutes of his life. Thousands of workmen had waited 
for five hours outside the palace, and the good news was carried around like 
wildfire. One of the workmen describes the scene outside at length, tells 
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how the bishop drove off to catch the delayed special train, and how the 
federation board had “‘to undergo an ordeal of hand-shaking which would 
unnerve an American President.”” The dates are confused, or May 30 on 
p. 122 should be 31, for we learn on p. 129 that the conference was on June 
1 and that work began again on June 3. Thus the scholar had proved 
himself the man of action in the thick of the fray in the most pressing 
difficulty of the life of today. Before leaving the social side of his work, it 
may be added that the great problem of the “‘unemployed”’ is one to which 
he gave no little thought (II, 192-96), and the resolutions of a conference 
held at Auckland, October 25 and 26, 1895, are well worth studying, espe- 
cially in reference to the need of a central body to control and organize relief. 

Westcott’s publications are to be found in the bibliography (II, 441-48). 
It is estimated that 280,000 volumes of his works have been issued, without 
counting single sermons and short writings, of which alone the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has circulated perhaps 31,000. 
His work upon the revision of the English Bible and his work upon the 
Greek New Testament with Dr. Hort (I, 389-404) are too well known to 
need further mention here; the quotations offered by his son throw vivid 
light on several weighty questions connected with the work in both lines; 
see also Vol. II, p. 84. His most excellent work on the history of the 
Canon of the New Testament came out in 1855; it passed through a number 
of editions, which to my regret I do not find in the bibliography. It was in 
reference to it that he once said to me, in substance: “‘When I do a thing, I 
do it as well as I can, and then I am done with it. I will not do it over 
again.” A similar thing comes out in a letter to Dr. Hort, July 5, 1879, 
about their Greek New Testament: 

My state is simply this, that I could not attempt to go into revision in detail. 
I should never again be able to do the work as well as I did when my mind was 
full of it. At the time I endeavoured to make the best judgment in my power, 
and I cannot revise. The whole thing once done must abide as a whole. 


And he writes, August 26, 1899, in replying to a question about a German 
book: ‘‘It is not likely that I could reopen questions, which I have once 
studied as carefully as I could, with any profit.” That is a matter of tem- 
perament and of habit. In general, such a limitation may add force to the 
investigations made and free the mind for new work. We can do no more 
than mention his masterpieces in various articles in Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary, such as Canon, Herod, New Testament, Vulgate. His Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels (1860), his Bible in the Church (1864), and his 
History of the English Bible (1868) show us what he was doing at Harrow 
besides watching over the boys. His Cambridge work, so far as not 
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included above, appears in his commentaries on John’s gospel in 1882, on 
John’s epistles in 1883, and on Hebrews in 1889. Once when I offered to 
serve him with literature for some commentary work, he replied that he 
had enough, and he added, in substance: ‘‘I feel every year more and more 
that the real work of the commentator must lie, not in searching out the 
thoughts of other men about the text, but in sinking himself into the text 
itself.” Such commentaries as he wrote, so exact in spite of his horror of 
grammar, so full of research, and especially so full of thought and of heart, 
are very rare. 

Everyone will characterize Westcott’s theology according to his own 
standing amid the problems. That he seemed at one time to some men to 
be “unsafe” and “‘Germanizing” (I, 218) is not strange. Many English- 
men used to call anything in theology they did not like ‘‘German,” and 
they could do it all the more readily because they neither could nor would 
read German. Westcott named Christianity ‘‘personal devotion to a 
person” (II, 358), showing at the end of his life the same personal devotion 
that we saw in him in his earliest manhood. Such a sentence admits, of 
course, of varied interpretation. It must be read in the light of Westcott’s 
life. For a distinction turn to Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s thrilling his 
hearers with his devotion ‘‘to the sacred heart of Jesus.” I think that this 
phrase and this phase of devotion were totally foreign to Westcott’s nature. 
His thoughts on creeds find a startling expression (I, 89), where he says: 
‘‘Words seem to change so much in meaning, and creeds to change with 
them, that half the theology of the present day is based on mere ignorance 
and carelessness. He was then an undergraduate; at a still earlier period 
he wrote (I, 52): ‘‘I never read an account of a miracle but I seem instinc- 
tively to feel its improbability, and discover some want of evidence in the 
account of it;”” compare then his four sermons of 1859 on the characteristics 
of the gospel miracles (I, 202), which “‘were somewhat severely handled by 
too orthodox critics” (I, 234-36). His view of the atonement given in a 
letter to his wife in 1855 (I, 231), after hearing the Hulsean lecturer thereon, 
is very interesting: 

To me it is always most satisfactory to regard the Christian as in Christ— 
absolutely one with Him, and then he does what Christ has done: Christ’s actions 
become his, and Christ’s life and death in some sense his life and death. 


In a letter to Hort in 1860 (I, 239, 240) he says most excellently of the 
atonement: 

Have we the slightest hope to expect to gain an intelligible theory of the fact ? 
Is it not enough to say that the death of our Blessed Lord was necessary for our 
redemption ? and that we are saved by it? Is it not absurd to expect that we 
can conceive how it is necessary—since the necessity is divine ? 
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The resurrection he touches upon in Vol. II, p. 240; see also Vol. I, p. 439, 
where he refers as well to the fall. In 1849 (I, 160, 161) he declares himself 
against creeds: ‘‘I object to them altogether, and not to any particular 
doctrines.” In this connection it is well also to read what he says in 1880 
(I, 436): ‘‘Every year makes me tremble more at the daring with which 
people speak of spiritual things.” 

Such a habit of thought must lead to a wide view of churchly boundaries, 
and Westcott had such a view, devoted as he was to his own church. His 
wife was originally a Methodist. He received a party of Baptist minis- 
ters at Auckland ‘“‘to see the chapel and have tea.” He invited the mem- 
bers of the North of England Primitive Methodist Preachers’ Association 
to visit the castle (II, 191, 192). He hoped before long—this was in 
the year 1848 (I, 139)—“‘to see an order of men—in some degree like 
the ‘local preachers’—who, while recognized religious ‘helps,’ may yet 
follow their several callings, and be an integral portion of the people.” 
The following page (I, 141) passes from this union of clergy and laity to 
discuss the “‘unsociability” of the English church, and to urge the union 
of rich and poor and the assembling of the congregation during the week. 
In 1885 Westcott, then professor, did all he could to secure signatures for 
the Cambridge memorial on church reform, the text of which we find 
(I, 414, 415), and which aimed, among other things, especially at the 
‘admission of laymen of all classes, who are bona fide churchmen, to a 
substantial share in the control of church affairs.” The memorial was 
well received, but then was overshadowed by the debates on Irish home 
rule. The matter appears again in 1897 (II, 214), and in a speech quoted 
(II, 249) he says: “‘The self-government of the Established Church of 
Scotland justifies the extension of like power to the Church of England.” 
Westcott was a member of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, which 
seems to have been chiefly of historical value; the editor quotes from 
someone that he took “‘a leading part in the work of research;’’ I can wit- 
ness to it, for he said one day that the Museum did not contain certain 
German documents, and being certain of the contents of the Museum, I 
got permission to go into the stack and found them for him. He was full 
of the thought of reviving the church of England through and in her cathe- 
drals; this was, I remember, a favorite theme with Lightfoot. Papers by 
him on “Cathedral Work” appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine in January 
and February, 1870, pointing to the theory of cathedral life based on 
“systematic devotion and corporate action,” and to the theory of cathedral 
work “regulated by the requirements of theological study and religious 
education” (I, 307; cf. 308-12); a clergy-house would help train candidates 
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for holy orders and offer a place for retirement (I take it [see p. 308] for the 
refreshment of tired clergymen); while some organization for religious 
inspection and church finance would be added. Bishop+Chapter+ 
Clergy + Diocese would make “‘the social life once more complete.” He 
did all he could to raise the level of theological attainments for the candi- 
dates for holy orders (I, 376-83), securing the establishment of a “‘pre- 
liminary examination” in the year 1871. Late in 1895, at Advent, some 
of his younger clergy wrote to him about home and foreign service, and 
asked him if he would be ready to keep a confidential list of men who were 
ready to do what he set them. It was a happy thought and struck a 
responsive chord in Westcott’s heart (II, 198-201). His “‘private longing 
for a pope” (II, 158) was one of his humorous touches woven into a serious 
letter to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

His interest in education was constant, even if in the earlier years at 
Harrow he seemed not to be very successful in the practice of it. Uni-, 
versity extension found stanch supporters in him and Lightfoot (I, 412 
413), although it sounds strange to hear him say that “special training is 
not the work of a university.” He opposed coeducation and degrees open 
alike to men and women (I, 413); he favored a special university for women 
(II, 235, 295, 140). His high appreciation of women finds utterance not 
only in his letters to his lady love and his wife, but also in his serious cor- 
respondence with women (for example, II, 69-90, 239-44). 

A man of Westcott’s stamp must have been a “‘friend”’ of rare degree. 
The three great friendships of his life were those with Hort, Lightfoot, 
and Benson. Of Hort he wrote (II, 137): ‘‘You know what Dr. Hort 
has been to me for more than forty years—far more than a brother, a 
constant strength and inspiration. His life has passed into many lives. 
Thus we cannot wholly lose him.” These two last sentences are true of 
Westcott himself. His life, through his spoken and through his written 
work, has passed into the life of by far the greater number of English and 
of English-speaking theologians. 


Westcott’s handwriting was not good, and we find (II, 449, 450) fifty 
different readings that were made by different people of his signature in a 
letter to a friend. Several of his workmen correspondents complained of 
his writing, one declaring that he and a friend had spent hours over a 
letter and then been able to read only a part of it. He seems often to have 
had to write to friends to explain what he had written before; he tells 
(I, 85) a correspondent of six years standing that a doubtful word in a 
previous letter was “processes,” and he says: ‘‘I remember well looking 
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at the offending word, but I decided that it was legible.” Vol. II, before 
p- 13, Stands a page of what his son considers his best writing. As early 
as 1846 he was in despair because his lady love read ‘‘ M’Neile”’ as “‘ Write,” 
but he did not change his hand. Would that it were possible for good 
schools to teach writing well. Westcott might have been an exquisite 
writer; his delicate drawings in these volumes show his sense of form and 
his love of beauty. If I am not mistaken, handwriting is one of the last 
retreats of a vigorous personality. One is so very much alone with the bit 
of white paper. Time is rarely at command. And the pen is forced to 
express what the man else conceals. He refuses now to yield to the bit 
of regularity, calmness, form. Ido not remember what Lord Palmerston’s 
writing was like, but it would be hard to conceive of Westcott’s keeping 
his ink pot across the room so as to force deliberation in writing. 


Certain things in the accounts of Westcott’s life have an interest for 
Americans as such. At the three-hundredth anniversary of the com- 
memoration in Trinity College, Cambridge, on December 22, 1846, West- 
cott was but little satisfied with the speeches. His description includes a 
reference to Mr. Bancroft who then represented the United States at the 
court of St. James. I quote a few lines, so as to show that the critical 
view of things is general and not aimed at anyone person or nation. 

The speeches very poor. Whewell peculiarly unfortunate (except in spirit). 
Bishop of London makes a singular misapplication of Scripture. Lord Hard- 
wicke discusses naval architecture. Sedgwick is inaudible to me. The 
American minister full of screams and gesticulations. Macaulay has been antici- 
pated by Jeremie. Lord Fitzwilliam and Vice-Chancellor neat. Lord Mont- 
eagle too long. (I, 45, 46.) 


Americans are supposed to have a leaning toward the use of “‘expect”’ for 
“‘suppose,”’ but a member of Westcott’s family says to him (I, 313): “I 
expect you do not feel alone.” In a like way “feel to” is attributed to 
Americans, but Westcott writes (I, 80): ‘‘I feel more and more to desire 
to view life;” (I, 81): ‘‘I felt less than ever to admire their selfish life;” 
(I, 367): “I feel to want sympathy.” Americans who stickle for right 
pronunciation will be much distressed to hear that Westcott, in spite of all 
remonstrances, insisted upon pronouncing the o in progress long, like o in 
“go” (II, 327, 370). 

In writing to Dr. Hort on June 27, 1881 (I, 402), he refers to Dr. Ezra 
Abbot of Harvard: ‘Dr. Abbot’s letter is very generous. I send a varied 
replica. How can he have time to write so fully and carefully? He fills 
me with shame.” And on August 15, 1881 (I, 340), he refers to Professor 
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Joseph Henry Thayer: “You missed Dr. Thayer. He called here for 
half an hour—a most bright, vigorous man.” In a letter of September 
15, 1886, to Archbishop Benson he writes: ‘‘I have been reading for the 
tenth time Emerson’s Essays, and trying to see his world. I find it very 
hard—harder than to bring the world which I do see into a tendency 
towards harmony.” In a letter to the Times, April 6, 1889 (II, 20), he 
quotes Emerson. 

Should not (I, 228) Neuss be Reuss, and (I, 47) Vansittart be Van Sittart ? 
As for Van Sittart, the editor yields elsewhere to the notions of men as to 
their own names, as, for instance, W. H. B. ffolkes (I, 195). The spelling 
Whittard (I, 8, ll. 2 and 4), is apparently a misprint. 

It is regretted that in this as in other English books men of title, and 
in particular church dignitaries, are only named by their titles. What 
foreigner is able to say just who was the bishop of Chester in just the given 
year? At the moment many Englishmen know; after a few years many 
do not know, and are able to fix the person only by means of research. 
The title is well enough for official acts. In modern life, in modern Saxon 
literature, the man should be given. He himself (II, 69) speaks of a letter 
received addressed to Mr. B. F. Dunelm, which shows that the writer 
took his title for his name. 

CasPAR RENE GREGORY. 

LErpzic, GERMANY. 


INTUITIONAL INTERPRETATION OF THE PSALMS. 


THE first thing which attracts the attention of the reader of this book? 
is the “revised text” from which the translation is made. To understand 
the grounds of the revision fully one must follow the peculiar development 
of Professor Cheyne’s theories with regard to Jerahmeel and northern 
Arabia. Following certain suggestions of the Assyriologist Winckler, 
Cheyne makes every reference to Egypt apply to a region of northern 
Arabia, supposed to bear the same or a very similar name, Musr or Musri, 
and references to Assyria or Babylonia receive a similar treatment. This 
Musri was probably in vassalage to the larger empire of Melubba, which is fre- 
quently referred to in the Old Testament writings under the name of Asshur or 
Ashhur. 


t The Book of Psalms. Translated from a revised text with notes and intro- 
duction. In place of a second edition of an earlier work (1888) by the same author. 
By T. K. CHEYNE. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1904. 
lxxx + 336, 246 pages. 
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It is assumed in the present work that the deportation of the Jews which has 
left most traces on the later writings of the Old Testament was, not to Babylonia, 
but to that part of N. Arabia which was called by the Jews Jerahmeel or the 
Negeb. (Pp. xiv, xv.) 


Such deportation was, according to Professor Cheyne, “‘no uncommon fate 
of the Israelite and Judahite population.” Sections of the population 
experienced such deportation several times at the hands of northern Arabian 
kings, and Jerusalem itself was taken and the temple destroyed probably 
more than once. It is a highly plausible view that 


there were also ancient Hebrew writings which referred to Assyrian deportations 
of Israelites and Judahites, and to a Babylonian deportation of Judahites. (P. xvi.) 


But that was long before the days of the Psalms, and it is impossible that 
there should be any real references in the Psalms to such ancient history. 
The later redactors of the Psalms were aware that there had been such 
deportations and 

manipulated the texts before them, so that they should seem to refer to Assyria 


or Babylon . . . . but it is improbable that they had any evidence of this except 
tradition. (P. xvi.) 


The Psalms, according to Professor Cheyne, came from so late a period 
that they can “‘present no distinctly Babylonian colouring.” The calamity 
that they refer to must be a north Arabian oppression, and we may, there- 
fore, assume at once that any reference to Babylonian oppression, to the 
Assyrians, or, going still farther back, to Egyptian bondage, is due to the 
archaistic fancy of redactors who, for somewhat recondite psychological 
reasons, have substituted in all cases for references to northern Arabian 
oppression allusions to Babylonia, Assyria, or Egypt. 

Corresponding to this change of history we have a similar change of 
geography. The geographical references in the Psalms are to be con- 
nected with the region south of Judah, not with the region north of it, and 
all references to regions north of Judah must, therefore, be changed into 
references to the territory southward. Where Bethel is referred to, some 
sacred site in the Negeb is meant. The Lebanon cannot be the famous 
mountains of the Lebanon northward of Palestine, but must be something 
to the south, and, in lieu of anything better, the word Lebanon is changed 
into Gebalon, supposed to be some mountain or mountains southward, 
the exact location of which is unknown. The Negeb, for which is substi- 
tuted the name Jerahmeel, becomes a flourishing and populous region quite 
unlike the steppe it now is, and which it is commonly supposed to have been 
in antiquity, on the ground of the references in the Hebrew scriptures. It 
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abounded in cities and important sites, which have, unfortunately, disap- 
peared so completely from the face of the earth as to leave no traces 
behind. 

To revise the text of the Psalms to fit the new history and the new 
geography, the main outlines of which have been sketched above, Professor 
Cheyne has not resorted to any known methods of text-criticism, such as 
comparison of the versions, study of meters, etc., but to pure intuition. 
I doubt if any text was ever so radically revised, and revised on such entirely 
subjective grounds of preconceived theory, as the text of the Psalms sup- 
posed to underlie this translation, but not actually presented to the eye in this 
volume. A couple of examples from the translation will suffice to show 
the character and extent of the revision. Let us take first the second 
stanza of the beautiful forty-second psalm. Here is the translation given 
by Cheyne in 1888, in that edition of the book of Psalms of which, according 
to the title-page, this present volume is to take the place: 

My soul upon me is bowed down; therefore will I think upon thee 
from the land of Jordan and of Hermonim, from the little mountain. 
Flood calls unto flood at the sound of thy cataracts, 
all thy breakers and billows have gone over me: 
(Yet) will Jehovah by day give charge to his lovingkindness, 
and in the night will his song be with me, 
even a prayer unto the God of my life. 
Let me say unto God my rock, “‘ Why hast thou forgotten me ? 
why go I as a mourner amidst the oppression of the enemy ?” 
Like rottenness in my bones, my foes reproach me, 
whilst all day long they say unto me, Where is thy God ? 
Why art thou bowed down, my soul, and why moaning upon me? 
wait thou for Jehovah, for unto him I shall yet give thanks 
as the saviour of my countenance and my God. 


Here is the translation from Cheyne’s “‘revised text”: 


Preserve me, [O Yahwé] my God, | from the tribes of the Arabians, 
From the race of the Jerahmeelites | rescue thou me. 

Rouse thee, O God of my succour; | why dost thou forget me, 

While I walk tremblingly, | the Arabians pressing me hard? 

They stir up wars continually | to consume thy guarded ones; 

The mockeries of those that insult thee— | upon me have they passed. 
As with arrows in my bones | the Misrites insult me, 

While they say to me continually, | Where is thy God? 

O Yahwe! command thy loving kindness, | and send forth thy faithfulness. 
Why faintest thou, my soul ? | why frettest thou within me? 

Wait on for Yahwé, that he may cause me to see | the habitation of God. 
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Unless the reader were told that these two are translations of the same 
original, he would surely perceive no connection between them; and, even 
after one is told, it is a difficult task to establish such connection. Cheyne’s 
translation of 1888 is substantially the translation given by all Hebrew 
scholars; that is to say, while the translations of different scholars differ in 
details, the general substance of all is the same. But as the text of this 
psalm is somewhat difficult, and therefore lends itself the more readily to 
emendations and suggestions, we will turn next to a psalm extremely simple 
in its character, the text of which offers practically no difficulties, while the 
meaning seems to lie upon its face. The twenty-ninth psalm is a descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm, in which the thunderclaps are represented by the 
familiar Jewish phrase for thunder, ‘‘the voice of Yahaweh.” We will give 
first a translation which represents in sense the general consensus of scholars: 


Give to Yahaweh, sons of God, 
Give to Yahaweh glory and strength. 
Give to Yahaweh his glorious name, 
Worship Yahaweh in holy apparel. 


Yahaweh’s voice above the waters! 
The God of glory thundereth, 
Yahaweh above great waters. 


Yahaweh’s voice with might! 
Yahaweh’s voice with majesty! 
Yahaweh’s voice breaking cedars! 


Yahaweh breaketh the cedars of Lebanon: 
He maketh Lebanon skip like a calf, 
And Sirion like a young wild ox. 


Yahaweh’s voice cleft flames of fire; 
Yahaweh’s voice shaketh the desert, 
Yahaweh shaketh the desert of Kadesh. 


Yahaweh’s voice boweth hinds in travail, 
It strippeth the forests. 
In his palace all cry, Glory! 


Yahaweh sat above the flood; 
Yahaweh sitteth king forever. 
Yahaweh give his people strength! 
Yahaweh grant his people peace! 
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Here is Professor Cheyne’s translation of the same in his present volume: 


1. Ascribe unto Yahwé, O ye sons of Jerahmeel, 
Ascribe unto Yahwé glory and strength: 
Ascribe glory, O ye Ishmaelites, unto Yahwe, 
Worship Yahwé, Rehoboth and Cush. 


The voice of Yahwé + sounds + over the great waters, 
[Yahwe,] the God of glory, thunders: 

[His] voice Yahwe [utters] with power! 

[His] voice Yahweé [utters] with majesty! 


The voice of Yahwé breaks the cedars, 

. Yahwe shatters the cedars of Gebalon (?); 
He causes Gebalon to skip like a calf, 
Sirion like a young wild ox. 


The voice of Yahwe cleaves [the rocks, ] 

[The stones he cleaves with] fiery flashes; 

The voice of Yahwé makes the wilderness to tremble, 
The wilderness of Kadesh Yahwé makes to tremble. 


The voice of Yahwé shakes the oaks to and fro, 


[The trees of] the forests Yahwé strips: 


[? Ye sons of Zion, exult in your king,] 

Ye sons of Jerahmeel, chant hymns to his glory. 
His seat Yahwé has taken to judge the world; 
For ever wil! Yahwé hold his seat as king. 


There is absolutely no ground in the text and no intelligible reason, as 
far as anyone but Professor Cheyne can see, for substituting for such familiar 
Hebrew phrases as “‘sons of God” or “the gods” “‘sons of Jerahmeel,” or 
for manufacturing Ishmaelites, Rehoboth, and Cush out of perfectly plain 
Hebrew expressions. Similar arbitrary and utterly irrational text-changes 
are introduced in every psalm. In the one hundred and twenty-first psalm, 
for instance, one of the charming psalms of the Pilgrim Psalter, the simple 
and natural phrase, ‘‘the sun shall not smite thee by day neither the moon 
by night,” is converted by Professor Cheyne into: ‘‘Cusham shall not 
smite thee by day nor Jerahmeel by night.” 

It was to be expected that the headings of the Psalms would be treated 
with small respect, and in fact they have undergone a most radical revision, 
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sometimes with comical results. There is a pretty general agreement that 
Pss. 120-34 constitute a Pilgrim Psalter, and that the headings of the 
individual psalms of this collection mean “song of ascents.’’ These were 
the songs sung by those going up to the feast at Jerusalem. The common 
Hebrew word translated “‘ascents” is rejected by Professor Cheyne, appar- 
ently beause it is an ordinary and readily intelligible word, and something 
else substituted, which he translates: ‘‘Marked. Of the Ishmaelites.” 
Many of the headings of the earlier books are difficult to understand, and 
have given rise to much discussion and many emendations. These are 
fair game for Professor Cheyne’s methods, but it cannot be said that he has 
anywhere produced what would seem to ordinary mortals intelligible 
results. Take, for instance, such a heading as this which he gives for the 
twentieth and twenty-first psalms: ‘Deposited. Marked: of ‘Arab- 
ethan.” What in common-sense does it mean? Of course, the heading 
“‘of David,” which is so common, especially in the first book of Psalms, is 
rejected. It is somewhat surprising to find that the headings of the Korah 
and Asaph collections are allowed to remain moderately unchanged. 

I have endeavored to present Professor Cheyne’s views of Hebrew 
history and geography, and his treatment of the Psalter based upon those 
views, as fairly as possible, but it is really difficult to treat such a book 
seriously. It is like being in Wonderland. You see some things you know, 
but they are curiously distorted, and all about you are strange, fantastic 
creatures—Jerahmeels, Rehoboths, Cushams, and the like—mere whim- 
sies of the author; rabbits speak; the forty-second rule is the first in the 
book; and finally you realize that the one by whose eyes you see it all can 
grow short or long at pleasure, by nibbling something he holds in his hand 
and which no one has but he. That the book has received serious treat- 
ment from me is due, not to its contents, but to the fact that Professor 
Cheyne did, at an earlier date, do admirable work, for which many middle- 
aged scholars of today are his grateful debtors. It is only the reputation of 
his past work which justifies a review of the present volume. 

It may well be asked how it is possible that a man of such marked intel- 
lectual ability and remarkable scholarly attainments, who has done such 
good work in days gone by, has wandered so far from the paths of common- 
sense as to reject the natural meaning of simple Hebrew words and substi- 
tute in their stead such utterly preposterous imaginations. Casting away 
the plain, historical and geographical, allusions, of which the Psalms are 
full, he has invented events and a land of which we have no mention any- 
where in the Bible, least of all in the Psalms. It would be interesting, as a 
psychological problem, to follow the curious developments of critical thought 
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which have brought Professor Cheyne to his present position. One of the 
things which influenced him greatly in reaching his present conclusions 
he sets forth in the introduction—a question “‘by our theologian-statesman, 
Gladstone”: 

Is it conceivable, if the Psalms in general owed their origin to the time of the 
Captivity, that the composer of them should, in numerous and conspicuous cases, 
have dwelt so long and so often over the details of the Egyptian bondage, and 
should never but once and briefly have made reference, specific indeed but narrow, 
to the one recent catastrophe, choosing rather to go back to the centuries dimmed 
in comparison by the interval of a thousand years? (P. xvii.) 


Now, Professor Cheyne had already reached the conclusion that the 
Psalms were throughout of very late origin. He had thrown away every- 
thing in the way of external tradition—the arrangement of the Psalms in 
collections, liturgical headings, and the various evidences of a slow growth 
extending over a long period of time, during which things once familiar 
had become altogether unintelligible. Instead of using these external 
helps to secure dates by which to trace the growth of the collections, he had 
rearranged the Psalms arbitrarily, according to his own conception of their 
meaning, putting together in one group psalms of the first and psalms of the 
last book. He had treated individual psalms practically as though the very 
latest emendation represented the time of the composition of the psalm. 
By these methods, reducing everything to a dead level, he had convinced 
himself that the whole Psalter was written in the late Persian or even in 
the Greek period. His tendency was to bring the Psalms down to an 
ever later date. It seemed to him that the religious conceptions and the 
phraseology of the Psalter compelled this ascription to a very late period. 
To satisfy the references which he thought he saw he imagined historical 
events in the Persian period, of which no record had come down; and then 
set himself, out of the allusions of the Psalter, to reconstruct the history 
of the Persian period. Following a method which has been far too freely 
used of late by Old Testament scholars, which began in a reaction against 
the hidebound conservatism of a former generation, that regarded the Masso- 
retic Hebrew text as possessing in a greater or less degree infallibility, he 
began to emend difficult passages, and then passages which seemed to him 
inconsistent with the general sense, not on any known grounds of text- 
criticism, but according to his own fancy of what, under the conditions 
which he supposed to have existed, the psalmist might have said. 

As Gladstone had pointed out, the text of the Psalms as it has come 
down to us is full of references to the Egyptian captivity, while there is 
little specific reference to the Babylonian exile. In point of fact, it is impos- 
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sible to appreciate the course of Hebrew history and understand the develop- 
ment of the religion of the Jews without reckoning with the Egyptian 
bondage. Whether it affected the whole people or a small section of the 
people only, the Egyptian bondage and the deliverance from that bondage 
made on Israel at the very commencement of its history an impression 
which was never effaced. Out of that deliverance and the events con- 
nected with it Israel came into being. It is alluded to, in one shape or 
another, in all the traditions of the people. It plays its part in the folklore 
tales of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the later prophetic literature is 
equally full of references to those events. By the time of the Babylonian 
exile the deliverance from Egyptian oppression had become a convention, 
an article of faith. Precisely as the old Scotch Covenanters narrated the 
events of their days in scriptural language, so, one may say, the Jews of 
later time sang of the conditions of their age in the phraseology of that 
more ancient experience. This once understood, references to the Baby- 
lonian captivity and the distressful conditions of the following period are 
plainly discernible in many psalms. But, if this reasoning is valid, we must 
also recognize that the Psalter had its roots in the period preceding the 
exile. ' 

The proper answer to Gladstone’s question is a recognition of the 
antiquity of the origins of the earlier collections of the Psalter, not the utter 
rejection of all the historical facts of which we have any knowledge what- 
soever, and the invention of a new history and a new geography to fit the 
supposed references in a new text of the Psalms. Any rational discussion 
of the Psalms must recognize the slow growth and development of the 
Psalter. The independent collections must be treated for themselves, the 
headings of the Psalms must be utilized as external evidences passed down 
by tradition. I am inclined to think that the ultimate result of Psalter 
criticism will be, not to bring the whole Psalter down to a very late period, 
but to carry back its beginnings to an early period; that careful criticism 
will show how, from small beginnings, in independent collections, with 
many recastings and much conventionalizing of expressions, and yet withal 
a conservative retention of terms and references no longer intelligible, the 
Psalter took its final form, receiving its final recasting, perhaps, in the 
Maccabaean period. 

These volumes are provided with an index so slight and insufficient that 
it would probably have been better omitted altogether. Contrasting with 
the two pages of index, at the close of the second volume we have, after the 
unpleasant fashion of English publications, over sixty pages of advertise- 
ments. These advertisements, bound up with the volume, always remind 
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me of the stations on the underground railway in London, where I find great 
difficulty in seeing the insignificant sign giving the name of the station 
because of the overwhelming mass of large and conspicuous signs of adver- 
tising concerns. 
‘ Joun P. PETERS. 
St. MicHAEL’s CHURCH, 
New York. 


RECONCILIATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


THE process of adjustment between religious philosophy, Judaistic and 
Christian, and scientific philosophy has already covered a long period and 
is like to continue for many years. It has been fraught with much bitter 
controversy, and many are the misgivings as to the ultimate outcome. One 
may hear prophecies, on the one hand, of the extinction of religion and the 
triumph of science, and on the other hand, of the victorious revival of 
religious faith. The faint-hearted would stay the ark with anxious hands, 
as it seems to them to totter to its overthrow; others would drive unmindful 
of the stumbling oxen or the rocky road. 

It is not difficult to discern the causes of the controversy. There lies 
behind it the assumption that the biblical writers were so inspired that what- 
ever they said about the phenomena of nature must be used as true in the 
sense prevailing at the time in the discussions provoked by new discoveries. 
No attempt seems to have been made to ascertain in what sense these 
writers meant their statements. Their ideas oftentimes were as far from 
the current interpretation as that is from the present one. 

The general consequence was that those whose business was the 
interpretation and advocacy of the Scriptures became advocates of the 
current explanation of natural phenomena, which they believed warranted 
by the Scriptures, and therefore opponents of the theories put forward by 
scientific men to include the newly observed phenomena of nature. Thereby 
religion obtained the reputation, wrongly enough, of being opposed to 
science. Even learned men, who should have known better, have adopted 
this unwarranted position, and have described, under such titles as “‘the 
conflict between religion and science,” a conflict which they and their 
heedless followers created out of their own misconceptions. 

Nor is the case much better when it is assumed that the conflict is one 
between theology and science, or even between ecclesiasticism and science. 
The accident that religious men were for a long time almost the only edu- 
cated men brought them necessarily into the discussions. The conflict, 
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however, depended not so much upon their religious convictions, as upon 
the nature of their education, and the attitude of mind and mode of reason- 
ing which it developed. That education which trains one to look upon 
the products of the human intellect, however noble and uplifted, not only 
as material to be appreciated and work to be emulated, but as truth to be 
believed, precedents to be followed, and limitations not to be overpassed, 
creates a mode of thinking which is diametrically opposed to that of science. 
Briefly, the education of the earlier periods may be characterized as that 
dependent on authority. It tended inevitably to produce minds willing to 
be limited by the thinking of the past and to follow precedent. When, 
therefore, the few who dared to reason independently propounded ideas con- 
trary to current conceptions, a conflict between the two types was inevitable. 
Education was chiefly in the control of ecclesiastical organizations. The 
dominant education rested upon authority, and even appealed to the 
Scriptures as final authority in all matters which they touched. Upon 
the church, therefore, fell the odium of the conflict between the conserva- 
tive and the radical, between authority and novelty. 

Now, this type of education is by no means obsolete even today. In 
the earlier phases of a child’s education he is inevitably, and not unwisely, 
trained to depend upon authority—the authority of the parent, of text- 
book, and of teacher. Unhappily many never go beyond this childish 
stage. Even the high school cannot dispense wholly with the method of 
authority, and many schools do not begin, even in the science courses them- 
selves, to show pupils a more excellent way. Too often also the college 
fails to introduce the student to accurate observation and independent 
thinking. Far the strongest indictment against the mathematical-classical 
group of studies has been that they were so employed in’ education as to 
confirm the man in the childish dependence upon authority. Their tradi- 
tional use and method had had this effect, and it was the rare teacher who 
broke away and used the classics, as they may be used, in the scientific 
spirit. That the normal effect of these methods is not universal may be 
inferred from the gradual rise of science and the increase in the number of 
its votaries. 

As even yet much the greater number of even learned men have been 
trained to an overwhelming respect for authority, and as the less educated 
have had little or no opportunity for any other training, the conflict between 
authority and the scientific spirit continues to exist. But the center of 
the conflict has shifted somewhat. It is evident that the scientific method is 
rightly dominant, and it seems that authorities in religion and science must 
be ‘‘reconciled.” One type of apologist seeks now to show that the allega- 
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tions of Scripture writers are consonant with the present conceptions of 
science. Shields’s Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion may be taken 
as an extreme type of an apologetic both futile and useless. The other 
endeavors to show how religious conceptions may be modified in the light 
of modern discoveries without loss to true religion. 

For the people of any particular age or phase of development books 
of this sort are beyond doubt useful, if they correctly represent the two 
parties, Christianity and science. But it must never be forgotten that 
such efforts are foredoomed to failure if “‘reconciliation” is the object. 
The method of authority and the method of science are incompatible, 
and no wedlock, blessed though it be, will ever unite them. Science will 
move on and leave any “‘reconciliation” outgrown. Christianity is grow- 
ing now, and ought to continue its development until it likewise invalidates 
the argument. Such books are therefore, in the very nature of things, 
ephemeral. Yet they may do a most useful even if transient service. 

The work’ by Professor Rice is surely one of the sanest and most helpful 
of its kind. In the first part our scientific progress is considered. In 
general, scientific progress is shown to be along three lines: the exten- 
sion of the universe in space, the extension of the universe in time, 
and the unity of the universe. The author devotes attention with 
increasing fulness to each in turn. This portion of the work is indeed a 
history of the scientific discoveries which have affected religious belief. It 
constitutes more than two-thirds of the whole, and may be accepted as a 
clear, concise, readable, and generally accurate statement of the more 
important facts and theories of astronomy, geology, and biology. Here 
are discussed the antiquity of man, Genesis and geology, the evolution of 
the universe according to the nebular hypothesis, the evolution of the 
earth through geologic history, the evolution of living things and Darwin’s 
contribution to our knowledge of it, with a final section on the theological 
bearings of evolution. 

In the second part of the book one finds chapters on the personality 
of man and of God, law in nature (most commendable), providence, prayer, 
miracle, and revelation and the Bible. A brief third part considers the 
general status of ‘‘Christian evidences.” 

Two different sorts of people are likely to find fault with this book. 
One will be the Christian of a certain type; because it assumes as true 
many things about Christianity which he is unwilling to concede, and 
abandons many points of ancient doctrine which seem to him impregnable. 

t Christian Faith in an Age of Science. By Witttam Nort Rice. New York: 
Armstrong & Son, 1903. xii+425 pages, 15 figures. 
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He does not feel the force of the difficulties that beset his scientific brethren, 
and he considers any yielding as compromise with an enemy who ought 
to be resisted with a ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan; thou savourest not the 
the things that be of God, but those that be of men.” Such a man will 
say that the author asks simply an abandonment of historic Christianity 
and advocates a mongrel substitute of monistic philosophy, scientific ration- 
alism, and pantheism—a religion Christian only by brevet. 

The other critic will be the scientific man whose religious development 
has been dwarfed. He will point out some flaws even in the scientific 
portions; he will cavil at the discussions on providence, prayer, and miracle; 
will revile the author’s evident faith as unfitting him for his task; and will 
demand rigid scientific proof of the fundamentals of Christianity as pre- 
requisite to belief. 

But the scientific man who seeks religious truth as he seeks truth in 
material fields will find here suggestions which may lead to fuller faith. 
Yet even he may feel constrained to withhold assent to some of Professor 
Rice’s explanations, and, in default of adequate knowledge, many will 
prefer to suspend judgment entirely, only holding it sure that truth is in 
none of its parts at variance with itself. The Christian who has writhed 
before the unholy dilemma, ‘‘You must believe thus-and-so, or you are no 
Christian,” will find from this book that even the most modern results of 
scientific study not only need not destroy faith, but may strengthen it. 
The theologian, if he reads with open mind, may get from it new ideas that 
will illuminate some philosophical recesses of doctrine. To all who want 
light on their faith we commend the book for thoughtful perusal and calm 
reflection. 

But he who takes the book as a final word, be he who he may, will 
make a mistake which the author warns him against. It necessarily 
indicates only a line of thought for personal development, a modus vivendi, 
till we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full-grown man, acquainted with the ways of God in 
the world. 

Perhaps a passage of Professor Rice’s own will be the best indication 
of the scope of his book. 


We have traced the history of the great discoveries which have created the 
new intellectual atmosphere. The flat earth has rolled itself into a spheroid. 
The once steadfast earth spins in its orbit around a central sun. The heavenly 
bodies have stretched apart into measureless distances. The six thousand years 
of tradition have expanded into a duration immense if not eternal. Man him- 
self, though his duration is but a moment in comparison with that of the universe, 
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claims an antiquity far beyond the traditional limit. The chaotic manifoldness 
of nature has given place to a threefold unity—a unity of substance, a unity of 
force, and a unity of process. All changes of matter, lifeless and living alike, 
are the expression of transformations of a stock of energy which suffers neither 
addition nor subtraction. From the nebula to man we find no break in the con- 
tinuity of evolution. Meteors have clustered into suns and planets. The incan- 
descent surface of the globe has wrinkled into continents and oceans. The sim- 
plest forms of life have developed in endless ramification into the varied species 
of plants and animals, till animal life has grown divine in man himself. 

And we have recognized that these changes in our thought of the universe 
cannot but work corresponding changes in our thought of God and of his revela- 
tion to man. We have ceased to look to the Bible for a revelation of the plan and 
history of the universe, or to regard the Bible as inerrant. The “carpenter God” 
has vanished from a universe which we have come to regard as a growth and not 
as a building. The metaphysical dogma of the duality of essence in human 
nature has been rendered uncertain by the tendencies of biological science. 
Evolutionary anthropology must regard the fall of man as potential rather than 
actual. The tendencies of scientific thought have compelled us to reject as 
unhistoric some of the Biblical narratives of miracle, and to regard others as more 
or less doubtful. 

Yet these changes of belief involve the abandonment of no essential doctrine of 
Christianity. A Heavenly Father, a risen Saviour, an inspired and inspiring Bible, 
an immortal hope, are still ours. 

Such a book will surely be useful in its day, though neither those who 
reverence authority, nor those who doubt all things that they may know 
the more, are fully satisfied by it. J 

C. R. Barnes. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT RESTATED.' 


HERE are two books with essentially one theme, though separated in 
time of publication by but little more than a year. The former is a serious, 
elaborate, and learned discussion of some 330 pages; the latter is a series 
of three lectures apologetic of the position taken in its predecessor and 
somewhat, though not offensively, polemical. Ultra-conservative readers 
will welcome both, though they will find nothing new in either. 

The purpose of these two books is to re-establish and reinforce the 
doctrine of the strictly substitutionary and propitiatory death of Christ, 

t The Death of Christ: Its Place and Interpretation in the New Testament, 1902. 
The Atonement and the Modern Mind, 1903. By JAMES DENNEY. New York: Arm- 
strong & Son. 334 pages, $1.50; 159 pages, $1. 
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which the author thinks is frankly denied or entirely ignored in a con- 
siderable part of the preaching and the religious writing of the present 
day. 

In his main book, after an introduction in which he maintains the unity 
of the New Testament, discusses certain ‘‘misused distinctions” such as 
historical and dogmatic, biblical and systematic, material and formal, and 
posits the death of Jesus on the cross as a subject which is treated by the 
New Testament writers as ‘‘of central and permanent importance to the 
Christian faith,” the author proceeds to the proof of this proposition by an 
examination of the synoptic gospels, the earliest Christian preaching as 
illustrated in the first half of Acts and the first epistle of St. Peter, the epistles 
of St. Paul, the epistle to the Hebrews, and the Johannine writings, among 
which he includes the Apocalypse. The volume concludes with a concio 
ad clerum on ‘‘the importance of the death of Christ in preaching and in 
theology.” 

It is impossible in the space at my command to give a detailed review 
of Dr. Denney’s exposition and argument; nor is it necessary. It will 
suffice to set forth his main contention. But some notice must be taken 
of his first chapter, for in that he lays the basis of his claim that the death 
of Jesus is ‘‘central and dominant”’ in the synoptic gospels and in the mind 
of Jesus himself. 

It may be said at the outset—not by way of compliment, but in frank 
acknowledgment of the truth—that the author is learned and carries his 
learning easily; he is familiar with current theological thought on the 
continent as well as in Great Britain; he is clever and nimble in argument, 
though wanting at once in vision and in a certain robust sense for fact; 
he is courteous to opponents, albeit sometimes a bit mordant in sarcastic 
allusion or remark; and he is thoroughly religious—in the theological sense. 
But, though he occasionally uses warm language, there is no inherent heat 
and glow in his expression. He reaches, to his own satisfaction, certain 
tremendous conclusions; but he never quickens the pulse of his reader, 
perhaps because, though convinced, he is never quite convincing. Evi- 
dently he has strong conviction, but it is conviction of the head rather than 
of the heart, and his logic never takes fire. 

The fundamental difficulty with Dr. Denney is that he is attempting 
to resuscitate a doctrine which is dead. His attempt is among the ablest 
as well as the most recent, but it fails. ‘The reason for his failure is inher- 
ent in his thesis: he is maintaining that which is unreal or immoral, or 
both; and from it the ingenuous mind irresistibly revolts. Curiously he 
illustrates his own words, used in criticism of a remark of Schmiedel’s: 
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It is difficult to believe that this sort of thing is written seriously: if courtesy 
compels us to acknowledge that it is, we can only draw the melancholy con- 
clusion that it is possible for the human mind to be serious even when it has 
completely lost contact with reality. (P. 49.) 


In discussing the testimony of the synoptics as to the “central and 
dominant” position of Jesus’ death in the record, Dr. Denney devotes 
himself mainly to three critical moments—the baptism, the prediction 
uttered in the region of Caesarea Philippi, that is, within six months of the 
end, and the institution of the Supper. He cites also the sayings about 
the children of the bride-chamber fasting when the bridegroom shall be 
taken from them, and about Jonah being “‘three days and three nights in 
the whale’s belly.” But these may be put aside as of little force in sup- 
porting his contention. The second and third instances are pertinent, as 
showing that Jesus rightly estimated the probable result of the hostility 
which was ripening against him among the Pharisees. But it is not easy 
to treat seriously Dr. Denney’s handling of the report of Jesus’ baptism. 
The evangelist says: ‘‘A voice came from heaven, Thou art my Son, the 
Beloved, in Thee I am well pleased.” These words, according to our 
author, did not awaken in Jesus a sense of his messiahship, but spoke to 
and expressed a sense of messiahship already clearly developed. He says: 

The Messianic consciousness in Jesus from the very beginning was one with 
the consciousness of the Servant of the Lord. The King, to whom Jehovah 
says, Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee (Psalm 2:7) is at the same 
time (in the mind of Jesus) that mysterious Servant of Jehovah—“my beloved 
in whom I am well pleased”—whose tragic yet glorious destiny is adumbrated 
in the second Isaiah (42:1 ff.). It is not necessary to inquire how Jesus could 
combine beforehand two lines of anticipation which at the first glance seem so 
inconsistent with each other; the point is, that on the evidence before us, which 
seems to the writer as indisputable as anything in the Gospels, He did combine 
them, and therefore cannot have started on his ministry with the cloudless hopes 
which are sometimes ascribed to him. 


One needs a good deal of patience and charity to treat such writing as this 
seriously. It is not only unhistorical and uncritical, but it is fanciful in 
the extreme. The same may be said of the assumption that 

probably Jesus told the stories of his baptism and temptation often, giving more 
or less fully, with brief allusions to Old Testament words or fuller citation of 
them, such hints of His experience as His hearers could appreciate. (P. 14, note.) 


As a matter of fact, nothing is more striking in the gospel stories than the 
high reserve of Jesus about his interior and deeper experiences. There is 
no trace of intimate confidences concerning himself. Dr. Denney even goes 
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so far as to find in the baptism of Jesus an explicit, dramatic fulfilment of 
Isaiah’s words, ‘‘He was numbered with the transgressors!” After this 
we are not surprised when a similar drastic treatment draws out of the 
words about the children of the bride-chamber fasting when the bride- 
groom shall be no longer with them a distinct and conscious forecast by 
Jesus of his own death. 

The exegetical and hermeneutical treatment of the Pauline, Johannine, 
and other writings which Dr. Denney reviews may be examined by the 
reader at his leisure, but there is nothing in it so fantastic as the preceding. 
It sets forth the author’s belief that the whole significance of Jesus’ appear- 
ance on the earth and life among men is concentrated in his death on the 
cross. That fact gives everything else its value. There is but one gospel, 
and that gospel is the substitutionary and propitiatory death of Jesus. 

God has really done something in Christ on which the salvation of the world 
depends, and... . it is a Christian duty to be intolerant of everything which 
ignores, denies, or explains it away. (P. 110.) 

That ‘‘something done in Christ’”’ has previously been defined thus: 

Christ took on him the consequences of our sins—He made our responsi- 
bilities, as sin had fixed them, His own. (P. 98.) 

For Dr. Denney 

the whole secret of Christianity is contained in Christ’s death, and in the believing 
abandonment of the soul to that death in faith The propitiatory death 
of Christ, as an all-transcending demonstration of love evokes in sinful souls a 
response which is the whole of Christianity. (P. 178.) 
The “‘all-transcending demonstration of love’ is wholly in Jesus, who 
takes the sinner’s place in a piacular death; and the old difficulty of con- 
ceiving divine forgiveness as real, when it is conditioned on a practical 
exhaustion of penalty, reappears. The grace of God is rather the grace 
of Jesus, and God remains the inexorable judge who revokes the sentence 
of condemnation because the law has been vindicated, or at least the divine 
ethical demand satisfied, and not because he is a compassionate Father 
graciously bestowing pardon on the penitent. 

It is not often that one finds today so frank an acceptance of the idea 
that the relation to God of the sinner saved by grace is a forensic relation. 
Dr. Denney says: 

The forensic theory of atonement, as it is called, is not unrelated to the ethico- 
mystical; it is not parallel to it; it is not a mistaken ad hominem or rather ad 
Phariseum mode of thought which ought to be displaced by the other; it has 
the essential eternal truth in it by which and by which alone the experiences are 


2 The italics are the author’s. 
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generated in which the strength of the other is supposed to lie. (P. 184.) 
Mystical union [with Christ] owes its very being to that atonement outside of us, 
that finished work of Christ, which some would use it to discredit. (P. 185.) 

The author’s entire conception of God’s relation to the world, in the 
process of salvation, is provincial to the last degree. He has no gospel 
for men of every race and time. Though he says that 
there is nothing in the world so universally intelligible as the Cross; . . . . the 
atoning death of Christ, as a revelation of God, is a thing in itself so intelligible, 
so correspondent to a universal need, so direct and universal in its appeal, that 
it must be the basis of a universal religion (p. 118); 
yet in his theory the cross is unintelligible to anyone save the metaphysical 
theologian. Faith and motive to righteousness depend absolutely on a 
metaphysical notion of Christ’s death, and salvation depends on an under- 
standing of Christ’s state of mind while undergoing the experience of dying 
—a state of mind which has never been disclosed save in a few obscure 
ejaculations on the cross. Says Dr. Denney: 

No one is really saved from sin until he has in relation to it that mind which 
Christ had when He bore our sins in His own body on the tree. (P. 308.) 
Faith is not a confident, restful, obedient trust in God, such as Jesus 
inculcated and exemplified ; it is acceptance of an occult theory of atonement. 
Indeed, Dr. Denney even declares, “It is the Atonement which regenerates.” 

The simplicity of Jesus’ gospel is gone, and in place of it is a theory 
of moral relations between personalities (there can be moral relations only 
between personalities, of course) which cuts the roots of morality. The 
process of salvation is fundamentally materialistic and magical. 

The Christ who is the object of faith is the Christ whose death is the Atone- 
ment, and the faith which takes hold of Christ as He is held out in the gospel 
conducts, if we may use such a figure, the virtue of the Atonement into the heart.$ 
(Pp. 291 f.) 

It is not surprising now that the author can say: 

We are always establishing for ourselves, or letting others impose upon us, 
customs—whether intellectual, as creeds, or ethical, as conventional ways of 
being charitable or of worshipping God—which, though good in themselves, 
tend to corrupt the world just because they are customs: in other words, we are 
always tacitly denying that the death of Christ does full justice to law in every 
sense of the term, and that for those who believe in it law exists henceforth only 
in the divine glory of the Atonement, and in the life which it inspires. (P. 192.) 

He frankly makes Christ inaccessible to the ingenuous youth who seeks 
to imitate him until he has apprehended him as a substitute for himself in 


3 The italics here are mine. 
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a mysterious transaction in which Christ assumes, in an expiatory way, 
the full responsibility for his sins. 

He may think at first [this “amiable and aspiring youth” who “‘is trying to 
imitate Jesus”] that he can identify himself with the Son of God at any point over 
the whole area of his life, but he discovers experimentally that this is not so. 
He finds out in a way surer than any logical demonstration that Christ is in the 
last resort as inaccessible to him as the God to whom he would draw near by 
imitating Christ, and that the only hope he has of getting to God in this way 
depends upon Christ’s making Himself one with him in that responsibility for 
sin which separates him from the Father. His one point of contact with Christ, 
when his whole situation is seriously taken, is Christ’s character as a propitiation 
for sin. (Pp. 300 f.) 

The meaning of the author’s main contention is fairly plain to one who 
is familiar with theological literature and modes of thought; but to the 
reader not thus prepared it must be obscure. Yet, like many others who 
have written on this theme, Dr. Denney is curiously elusive and unsatis- 
factory to the trained mind. He is not evasive so much as he is unable 
to state exactly what is accomplished by Christ in his substitutionary 
death. He says, it is true, that Christ takes the full responsibility of the 
sinner’s sin. But what does this mean? How can moral responsibility 
be shifted from the guilty to the guiltless without destroying morality 
itself? The whole argument is only another statement of the old device 
for morally getting something for nothing, for acquiring righteousness with- 
out meeting the requirements which are absolutely essential to righteous- 
ness. It drags us again to the demoralizing conclusion that God achieves 
morality in man by a process which is immoral and fundamentally impos- 
sible outside the sophistries of theology. 

The second book adds nothing of importance to the first. In a some- 
what more polemical vein the author presents a preliminary definition of 
the subject, and then discusses ‘‘Sin and the Divine Reaction against It” 
and “Christ and Man in the Atonement.” 


Purr S. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOSOPHY. 

To THOSE who knew Herbert Spencer only through that great system 
of philosophy which he has given to the world this account of his life and 
personality? will be a welcome acquisition, especially as it is written by 

1 An Autobiography. In two volumes; illustrated. New York: Appleton & Co., 
1904. 655 and 603 pages. 
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his own hand and published by those who for so many years have stood in 
honorable business relations with the distinguished thinker. 

Physically, Mr. Spencer’s life was one long losing batle with nervous 
disease, and the last dozen years of it were spent in retirement and invalid- 
ism. Intellectually, he was strikingly independent and constructive in his 
thinking; fitted, by heredity and early training, for accurate observation 
and wide generalizing. Morally, he inherited from his Huguenot and 
Wesleyan ancestors a strong disposition to disregard all merely conven- 
tional or arbitrary authority—a disposition which he very happily describes 
by the phrase “constitutional nonconformity.” Religiously, he lived and 
died outside the pale of the “current orthodoxy,” because it never seemed 
possible to him that the Supreme Being should stand in that close personal 
relation to human life required by the creeds of the churches. Neverthe- 
less, as life advanced, he regarded these creeds with increasing tolerance, 
and even with positive approval, as necessary and salutary factors in man’s 
evolution toward the highest religious status. He even declares that the 
sphere occupied by them “‘can never be an unfilled sphere.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Spencer carries his “constitutional non- 
conformity” to such length at times that he almost seems to disagree for 
the pure love of disagreement. He has no patience with Plato, whose 
Dialogues seem to him indefinite in thought, and dramatically inferior to 
the conversations of our third-rate novelists. To read the Jliad through 
would be ‘‘a dreadful task.”” Ruskin speaks and writes ‘“‘multitudinous 
absurdities.” Turner is not a great painter, nor is Wagner a great musi- 
cian. As for Carlyle, he ‘either could not or would not think coherently.” 
Carlyle, indeed, is a pet aversion, to whom Spencer devotes some five 
pages of denunciation, which for vigor and explicitness would do credit 
to the Chelsea sage himself. 

It must also be admitted that Mr. Spencer sometimes criticises and 
condemns the position of an opponent without either fairly stating or 
carefully examining that position. For example, he refers to the ‘‘assump- 
tion, held in common by the Quakers and most other Christians, that the 
declared will of God is the only possible standard of morals.” Again, he 
charges ethical writers, as well as ordinary people, with teaching ‘‘ without 
qualification” the doctrine that virtue always brings good consequences, 
and vice evil consequences. Students of philosophy have long been famil- 
iar with his criticism of Kant, and are perhaps not altogether unprepared 
for his confession, now made, that he never read more than the first few 
pages of the Critique of the Pure Reason. In his criticism of Kant he takes 
occasion to point out that reason’s function, as a critic of external percep- 
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tion, is not to deny the genuineness of its dicta, but to “reinterpret them in 
such a way as to make them consistent.” Having never read Kant, of 
course he could not be expected to know that this is precisely what the 
critical philosophy has done for our common notion of space. 

In spite of the remarkable versatility of his genius, Mr. Spencer may be 
described as a man of one idea; and that idea is evolution. One of the 
most valuable features of this Autobiography is the manner in which it 
sets forth, “in the order of their genesis,” the evolutionary ideas of which 
the author has been so distinguished an exponent. He calls the book a 
natural history of himself; and it is of the greatest interest to follow up the 
process of the unfolding of the fundamental ideas that constitute the basis 
and point of departure for his system, into all the ramifications of that 
system, as it was evolved during the author’s active life; so that the ‘advance 
toward a complete conception of evolution” is shown to have been “itself 
a process of evolution.” 

In a series of twelve letters to the Nonconformist, published when 
Spencer was twenty-two years of age, there are adumbrations of the general 
drift of all his subsequent thinking. The omnipresence of law and order, 
in nature organic and inorganic, in man, in mind, and in society; the 
specific relation in which everything stands to its environment; the wants 
that have to be supplied, the instincts that have to be gratified, and the 
organs and instruments appropriate to this end; the decadence of unused 
organs and faculties; and the tendency everywhere toward equilibrium, 
toward self-adjustment, individual and social—all this is foreshadowed in 
the letters, and out of the letters grew Social Statios, Mr. Spencer’s first 
book; while out of Social Statics grew the entire synthetic philosophy. 

From the moment when it obtained possession of his mind, the con- 
ception of evolution absolutely dominated everything in Spencer’s thought. 
The entire synthetic philosophy is an outgrowth of the root-principle of 
development by the operation of natural forces; and these forces are all 
at bottom only different forms of one single force, which “‘can in no 
case be either increased or decreased, but only transformed” (Vol. II, p. 
15). All that has ever occurred, all that is now going on, and all that 
ever will be or take place in the universe, is to be explained in terms of 
the operation of that great force which is the one original, eternal, and 
opaque fact. All phenomena, whether astronomic, geologic, biologic, 
psychologic, or sociologic; all forms of being, of thought, and of will; all 
ideas, customs, and beliefs, of whatever sort; as well as all progress, all 
stagnation, and all decay, are to be explained in the same way, namely, as 
expressions of this one great force, which, in itself incomprehensible, takes 
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on the two forms of matter and motion, and by the constant distribution 
and redistribution of these, produces all the things that are, and all the 
events that happen, from the molecule to the Milky Way, from the motion 
of an insect’s pinion to the swing of Neptune in his mighty orbit, and from 
the crudest superstitions of fetichism to the sublimest conceptions of the 
Christian faith. 

To give even a summary of so imposing a system as the synthetic 
philosophy is scarcely possible within the present limits; and, fortunately, 
it is scarcely necessary. The manner in which the author employs the 
conception of an original and inscrutable force, unceasingly expressing 
itself in a distribution of matter and motion, to account for all phenomena 
in the inorganic, organic, and superorganic realms; the conceptions of the 
instability of the homogeneous, and the unceasing concomitant processes 
of differentiation and integration, bringing about the transformation from 
“indefinite incoherent homogeneity to definite coherent heterogeneity ;”’ 
the conception of equilibration as the final result of the transformations 
which an evolving aggregate undergoes; the conception of a perpetual 
alternation between evolution and dissolution—the alternations completing 
themselves in short periods in the case of small aggregates, while in large 
aggregates they may require periods immeasurable by human thought— 
that which persists throughout all these ceaseless changes, being an unknown 
and unknowable Power, which we are obliged to recognize as without 
limit in space and without beginning or end in time; all these conceptions 
are more or less familiar to the present generation. The system, it must 
be confessed, is fascinating on account of the stupendous breadth of its 
outlook and the simplicity at which it aims. The generalizing instinct is 
strong in our race; and every age has witnessed attempts to explain the 
entire universe by means of some single, all-inclusive principle; attempts 
to mount some Pisgah peak from which the whole land might be viewed. 
And we need not be surprised if the vast extent of the territory and the 
startling heterogeneity of the phenomena presented should sometimes give 
us pause, and raise doubts in many minds as to the feasibility of the attempts. 

The system, it may be added, is attractive because of the many evi- 
dences that it contains a large measure of truth. That the processes of 
differentiation and integration, with the accompanying elimination of that 
which is worse adapted to the conditions in which it is placed, and the 
survival of that which is better adapted to those conditions, are going on 
continually, both in the material and in the mental realm, is a statement 
supported now by a vast and constantly accumulating weight of evidence. 
Whether by the same principle we shall be able to explain, not only the 
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development that takes place within each realm of the real, but also the 
relation in which the several realms (the biological, the psychological, and 
the ethical, for example) stand to one another, is another question. It is 
also quite another question, even granting that this can be done, and the 
whole stupendous structure articulated in detail, whether that would end 
the matter, and leave nothing more to be said. 

Criticism of the synthetic philosophy might be general, as touching the 
cardinal principle underlying it; or it might be special, as touching the 
applicability of that principle to the various departments of investigation 
in detail. Following the former plan, we might ask whether the “‘insta- 
bility of the homogeneous,” which lies at the very root of the whole system, 
is not an impossibility in thought and in fact; we might ask how that which 
is perfectly homogeneous can ever begin to depart from that condition of 
homogeneity. Following the latter plan, we might point out that in the 
First Principles, the apparent conclusiveness of the arguments by which 
ultimate realities are shown to be unknowable, rests upon the assumption 
that the process of knowing a thing requires always the picturing of that 
thing in the imagination. Let any reader of the First Principles observe 
how constantly Mr. Spencer employs the terms ‘‘knowledge,” ‘‘concep- 
tion,” “mental picture,” and “‘image,” as perfectly interchangeable; and 
then let him ask himself whether the entire argument is not a petitio prin- 
cipii. The question might legitimately be raised whether a treatment of 
man’s moral nature which is avowedly nothing more than a natural his- 
tory of the manner in which man is by slow degrees approaching a state 
in which he will spontaneously do the things which are conducive to the 

urtherance of life, can be called ethics in the true sense. It may be seri- 
ously questioned whether the unique peculiarities of the moral judgment 
and the categorical imperative can be accounted for by saying that “‘expe- 
riences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past generations 
of the human race, have been producing corresponding nervous modifica- 
tions, which, by continuous transmission and accumulation, have become 
in us certain faculties of moral intuition.” It may be pointed out that no 
explanation is given as to how a “‘nervous modification” can become a 
‘*faculty of moral intuition,” even though unlimited aeons be allowed for 
the transformation. We might, with Green, raise the question how a 
creature who is simply a product of natural forces could ever undertake 
to give an account of those forces, as explaining himself, or could ever 
consider himself under a moral obligation to conform to their laws. We 
might make the fullest allowance for Mr. Spencer’s invaluable services to 
the science of education, and yet make serious objection to that doctrine 
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of moral discipline whose avowed object is to do the very thing that ought 
never to be done in the case, namely, to eliminate the personality of 
the parent and teacher, and substitute therefor “the impersonal agency 
of nature.” We might call attention, as Mr. Frederick Harrison has done, 
to the inconsistency between that negative conception of the Supreme 
Being with which Mr. Spencer sets out, and that positive conception of 
him which he reaches before the conclusion of the First Principles; and 
we might ask whether his declaration that God is “at least personal’ does 
not reopen the whole question as to the worth and validity of the current 
religious creeds. 

But as all parts of the synthetic philosophy proceed from a single fun- 
damental principle, so all criticisms of this system are at bottom one criti- 
cism. If Mr. Spencer’s central thesis is complete and adequate in every 
respect, well and good; there is nothing more to be said. But if it is insuf- 
ficient, its insufficiency will be shown in its failure to account for some of 
the undisputed facts. 

Mr. Spencer, as he himself repeatedly asserts, has yielded himself with- 
out reserve to the notion of causality. The one great original inscrutable 
force is the sole and sufficient ultimate explanation of the universe. We 
believe that he has rendered great and distinguished service to science and 
philosophy by his thoroughgoing elaboration of the principle of cause; and 
we are not disposed seriously to quarrel with him, even when he under- 
takes to apply that principle in realms where others have hesitated to apply 
it. And yet it is certainly worth while to point out that the exhaustive 
application of a principle is not the same as an exhaustive enumeration of 
principles. ‘To treat the world from the principle of causation is to treat 
it from a certain aspect or point of view. To show the validity of that 
principle in all the realms of the real is only to show that, im that aspect, 
or from that point of view, the universe is a manifestation of the constant 
and necessary relatedness of cause and effect. But, in so doing, the 
validity of other points of view is not’ precluded. Grant as fully as you 
please the omnipresence of force and law, and it still remains a perfectly 
legitimate conception that these are only the means by which, and the 
way in which, there is being continuously wrought out and realized that 
dominant purpose and idea which constitutes the higher fact and the 
sublimer reality of the universe. 

Mr. Spencer describes himself as prone to yield himself without reserve 
to the tyranny of an idea which has once taken possession of his mind. 
He has certainly yielded himself to the tyranny of naturalism. So com- 
plete is the subjugation that he seems quite unable to conceive the existence 
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of any other viewpoint. If the world is throughout caused, then for him 
there can be nowhere any purpose in it. He assumes without inquiry the 
complete incompatibility of cause and purpose in the same universe; just 
as he assumes without inquiry the complete incompatibility of the sub- 
jectivity and objectivity of space and time, as constituents of the world we 
know. 

Had he been a little less impatient with all idealism, and a little more 
disposed to give the matter patient consideration, he might perhaps have 
seen that space and time not only may be, but must be, both subjective and 
objective at the same time. And had he been a little less impatient with 
all theology, and a little more disposed to metaphysical thinking, he might 
have seen that cause and purpose, force and idea, are but two aspects of 
the same whole, and that neither can be spared from our thinking without 
an impoverishment of our universe. 

And then perhaps, having seen this great truth, Mr. Spencer would 
have been disposed to reconsider an ethical doctrine which, as it stands, 
fails utterly to explain why man should ever conceive a higher or better 
state, and lay upon his own conscience the solemn obligation of striving 
to attain unto it. He would reconsider a sociology which, talking constantly 
of “progress,” leaves that important word entirely devoid of those teleo- 
logical implications which alone can give it intelligible significance. And 
he would reconsider a philosophy of religion which, in so far as it remains 
consistent with itself, removes God so far from the reach of man, and so 
denudes him of all knowable qualities, as to leave the religious nature 
(which Spencer declares to be as genuine as any other faculty of mari’s 
being) without any proper conceivable ‘‘environment’’—that is to say, 
without any proper object upon which it may bestow itself in faith and 
love and service, and from which it may receive that sustenance without 
which, according to Spencer’s own doctrine, it must fall into a condition 
of atrophy, and finally disappear. 


FREDERICK TRACY. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


In this volume,* Dr. Lyman Abbott, out of the riches of a lifelong per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Beecher, presents the public with an inter- 
pretation, an “appreciation,” and a defense of his great master and friend. 

Such a volume is perhaps specially needed just at this time. Mr. 


1 Henry Ward Beecher. By LyMAN ABBOTT. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. xl+458 pages. $1.75, net. 
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Beecher died under a cloud that had scarcely been lifted. His denomina- 
tional associates to a large degree feared he had been guilty of the things 
with which he was charged, and let him drop from even casual mention. 
Others, not so immediately concerned, did not forget him or cease to speak 
of him and his great services. ‘They did not so much fear because, possibly, 
they had not so much loved. But time is bringing, if it has not quite 
brought, a defense to Mr. Beecher’s memory which is producing a great 
change. It is growing increasingly clear that he was sinned against; and 
the greatness of his services to religion and public life may now receive a 
new consideration, and his influence a new extension. 

The review of his life which this book brings us shows two things with 
great clearness: how fully he was an exponent—so much so as to be in fact 
the typical exponent—of the spirit of that Congregationalism in which he 
was born, and which he served with the exception of the few years of his 
western ministry; and how, by virtue of it, he was the greatest prophet 
of his time. The modern Congregationalist, who reads Dr. Abbott’s book 
and dips here and there again into Beecher’s sermons, lectures, or political 
addresses, is struck with the modern air which pervades them, thirty or 
more years old though they may be, and recognizes it as the very air which 
he is himself breathing today. Congregationalism is essentially free, 
democratic, and practical. There were Congregationalists who in various 
ways resisted the natural outflow of one or more of these secret fountains 
of its power; but Mr. Beecher promoted their most liberal forthputting. 
The fathers of Congregationalism were not scholastics, and even their 
great theologians were always aiming at immediate practical effects. 
Beecher was often opposed for his lack of theology, scholarship, and what 
not; but, as Dr. Abbott shows, it was not lack of theology which charac- 
terized Mr. Beecher, but the subordination of theological form to direct 
effect for good. He had scholarship, but no pedantry. He had the cour- 
age, too, which belongs to the freedom of Congregationalism. Hence his 
modernness. He welcomed evolution, when others were depreciating it 
because they feared it. In his sermon upon ‘‘The Unity of Man” he 
granted everything to evolution which it could then (1872) ask, but insisted, 
whatever man’s origin, upon the manifest fact of his unity in spiritual 
powers and needs. And then he said: 


I look upon science as God’s elect, not yet knowing her own mission. J 
believe she is destined to regenerate religion herself. 1 believe that science is 
speaking to us, and that we are to derive from it a nobler conception of God. 
. . . « Therefore I say “All hail!” to the men who search and look after God’s 
footprints. But while I say this, I cannot afford to say to any modern deductions: 
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“Take my faith, and I will give up the God of my fathers and the faith of my 
youth.” There is nothing which I find in science that can take the place of that 
faith which I learned in my earlier years, and which I have lived on all my life 
long. 


It took more than twenty years for leading evangelical theologians to come 
to that position, so much was Mr. Beecher ahead of his times; but that was 
the true attitude of Congregationalism, as it has now recognized. 

Perhaps this anticipatory modernness of Mr. Beecher is nowhere better 
brought out than in his sermon, of the same year, upon the disclosures of 
municipal corruption in the days of Tweed in New York. That sermon is 
engaged in enforcing the idea, by some thought so new, and to many yet 
below the eastern horizon of their intellectual world, of the solidarity of 
men, and of the share of responsibility of every member of a community 
for the crimes that may be done in it: 

It is a partnership. There is some of your blood and some of mine in every 
one of those thieving rascals. We are their fathers We breed felons when 
we permit, or in minor matters set on foot, those causes which issue in the pro- 
duction of laxness in public or commercial life You must cure it. A 
part of the cure lies in your heart; a part of it in your family; a part of it in the 
common schools; etc. 


It was characteristic of Beecher to preach upon such themes. He 


counted “‘nothing human foreign to him” or to his pulpit. Dr. Abbott 
does well, therefore, to emphasize what many did not know at the time, 
or have since forgotten, that public topics did not constitute the burden 
and bulk of his ministry. His great object was the conversion of men. 
He did not even lay the chief emphasis upon edifying men, as many a 
preacher has who has thought himself eminently evangelical. The uncon- 
verted man, the outsider, was chief in Beecher’s mind, and the great 
majority of his sermons were directed to gaining the attention of this 
class and furnishing them with the motives which should lead to repentance 
and salvation. If he was not conventional in this, and if he seemed often 
to go far afield to bring the motives of the gospel to bear upon men, it was 
doubtless because he saw, or thought he saw, peculiar difficulties in men’s 
way needing removal in just that method. 

So, in his reformatory work, his interpreter has done us a great service 
in bringing out so clearly the sane, conservative, broad, and wise elements 
of Mr. Beecher’s methods and work. We were in danger of forgetting 
these, as some were so shocked by the unusual about Mr. Beecher that 
they could never perceive them. He auctioneered a slave off in his church 
to secure the funds for her purchase and liberation. This was sensational, 
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and to many so confounding that they thought Mr. Beecher a fanatic and 
extremist. But decidedly as he used his great opportunity in the Inde- 
pendent, of which he was an editor, he advocated nothing harsh or rash. 
He did not expect or encourage war. But he would not support the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. ‘Obedience to laws, even though they sin against me; 
disobedience to every law that commands me to sin,” was his principle. 
He maintained a spirit of Christian kindness toward slaveholder as well as 
toward slave. And it would have been his choice if the whole work of 
uprooting and destroying slavery had been left to the slower but irresistible 
influences of Christianity upon public sentiment. This was not the spirit 
of excess, but the wisdom of an exceptionally great and pure mind. 

To the public at large Beecher’s greatest single service will be thought, 
no doubt, to be his defense of America before the English nation in 1863. 
There is something so picturesque about the whole campaign, the power of 
the man comes out so clearly, his pluck is so admirable, and the contagion 
of his enthusiasm is so great, that no American—and, for that matter, no 
Englishman—can read the story without feeling not only astonishment at 
the feat, but gratitude to the man. Whether the ruling classes would have 
let England drift into acknowledgment of the Confederacy after Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg or not, Beecher won the great working classes, and 
made such an acknowledgment forever impossible. Considered as ora- 
torical efforts, Dr. Abbott is not extreme when he claims for these addresses 
a place beside those of Demosthenes, Cicero, Fox, and Burke. For 
forensic success they are unsurpassed in the history of oratory. 

But Mr. Beecher was a minister of the gospel; and, whatever his influ- 
ence elsewhere may have been, the most important question which can be 
asked about him is: What was his influence within the legitimate sphere 
of his chosen calling? And here, next to his practical success as a winner 
of souls, his success as a leader in theological thinking comes under necessary 
examination. It is probable that he had more direct influence in modeling 
the thought of the country at large than any professor of theology who 
could be mentioned. What was the character of that influence, and how 
likely is it to endure? 

The answer to these questions seems now tolerably clear. Mr. Beecher 
rendered little or no service to scientific, systematic theology. He did 
not design to. He selected the doctrines which he wished to emphasize, 
because they were fundamental for conviction, conversion, for develop- 
ment of faith, for dominant love of Christ, for character. Thus he looked 
at the whole problem of theology from a different angle from that occupied 
by the scientific theologian. But all the more for that, he vivified what 
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he did teach. The results of this are evident in Dr. Abbott. Most of 
those things which he thinks he received from Mr. Beecher he had prob- 
ably heard in his veriest youth in his New England home, for they were 
the commonplaces of New England theology, and Beecher had absorbed 
them from his father in Litchfield and Boston, long before he studied them 
with him in Cincinnati. But they were dead, inoperative, misconstrued, 
and overlaid in the mind of the eager youth who took his place one day 
in Plymouth Church and got a new and dazzling vision of the great love 
of God. Beecher had made them live. And this he did for thousands 
of others all over the land. 

The earliest teaching of Mr. Beecher seems to have been just the New 
School theology of New England in the main. In the main—for doubt- 
less he differed at this or that unimportant point. By and by he got inter- 
ested in evolution, and both he and Dr. Abbott have attempted to state 
theology in terms of evolution. Neither of those efforts seems to have 
any great promise of permanence. They do not understand evolution 
altogether. Who does, as yet? They are interesting, and no doubt of 
distinct value as efforts. But no one, not even their authors probably, 
expected that they would achieve permanencce as authoritative statements 
of truth. Yet their value has been very great, and if they had had no 
other value whatever, the value of the fact that their authors were not 
afraid of evolution, while still standing, to their own apprehension, within 
the fellowship of the Christian church and the circle of evangelical theology, 
was and is immeasurably great. 

It was in connection with criticisms made upon Mr. Beecher for his 
sermons upon evolution that he determined in 1882 to withdraw from the 
New York and Brooklyn Association of Congregational Ministers. He 
made at the time an elaborate statement of his theological position. At 
its close the association voted unanimously, among other things, that “‘his 
full and proffered exposition of doctrinal views that he has made at this 
meeting indicates the propriety of his continued membership in this or any 
other Congregational association.” A review at this date of the statement 
confirms this judgment. It was not “systematic,” as many count system; 
it did not accord with Calvinism of any variety at every point; but it was, 
substantially theistic, Trinitarian, kenotic in its Christology, and cordially 
accepted providence, prayer, miracles, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
inspiration (quoting freely from the Westminster Confession), atonement, 
and future punishment (though not affirming its endlessness). In fact, by 
some Congregationalists at the present day it would be called conservative. 
But throughout it illustrated what has been already said, that Beecher’s 
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theological interest was with the doctrines that immediately and power- 
fully affect men, with the practical rather than the scholastic, and that his 
power was in making simple and fundamental doctrines live and effect 
revolutionary changes in men’s souls. In all this he was pre-eminently the 
child of that New England theology of which his father, Lyman Beecher, 
had been one of the leading exponents and defenders. 

The true greatness of Beecher was therefore the greatness of a great 
personality; and his true work in the world, that of bringing to bear per- 
sonal power for the moving of men toward righteousness and toward God. 
In this respect he did a work equalled by none of his contemporaries in this 
country, and remotely approached by but few. When so much has been 
said, has it not been said that he gained and maintained a place among 
the greatest men of our nation and our time? 


FRANK HucuH Foster. 
THE PARSONAGE, OLIVET, MICH. 


THE TALMUD AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


THE extension of the historico-religious method to the study of the 
New Testament has made it necessary that the ideas and aspirations of the 
contemporary Judaism should be very closely scrutinized. And the New 
Testament itself, with its Jewish coloring, tempered though it is by a 
strong and avowed polemic against official Judaism, not only suggests, but 
demands, this investigation in the interests of its own understanding and 
interpretation. Responding to this demand, recent years have witnessed 
the appearance of many works dealing with the history of the Jewish 
religion in New Testament times. And one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of this movement is that the sources of information with regard 
to contemporary Judaism have been found largely in the apocalyptic Jewish 
literature which has been preserved chiefly in the Christian church among 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books. This has been done inten- 
tionally, and with the avowed conviction that it is from the literature of the 
people, the uncultivated masses, that one can gain the most vivid concep- 
tion of the real force of a religion and of religious ideas.2 Proceeding on 

tTalmud und Theologie. Ein Vortrag von Paut Fiesic. Tiibingen und Leipzig: 
Mohr, 1903. viiit+30 pages. 

Introduction to the Talmud. By M. Mretziner. Second revised edition. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1903. 297 pages. $2, net. 


Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. By R. Travers Herrorp. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1903. xvi+449 pages. 


2See article by Bousset, “Die Religionsgeschichte und das Neue Testament,” 
Theologische Rundschau, July, 1904, p. 271. 
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this principle, the recent works of Baldensperger, Bousset, Charles, Schiirer, 
and Volz, while not ignoring the Talmud and Midrash, have devoted a 
large share of their attention to the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books, 
so far as they can be shown to be of Jewish origin. 

That a new and extremely rich field for investigation has been opened 
up cannot be denied, nor can it be questioned that, so far as the interpre- 
tation of Christianity is concerned, this extra-canonical literature is of more 
value than is the orthodox official Jewish literature. For it is in these 
apocryphal books that we find mirrored more clearly than in the Talmud 
or Midrash the thoughts, the longings, the hopes, and the fears of the 
great body of the people to whom Christ turned with his preaching when 
the official classes rejected him and his message. But it is only natural 
that Jewish scholars especially should protest against dignifying these 
popular heterogeneous and often incongruous ideas with the name of 
Judaism or Jewish religion, and should insist that, next to the Old Testa- 
ment, the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the other writings of the recognized 
* leaders of Jewish thought should be regarded as the primary, if not the 
only, sources for the formulation of a religion of Judaism in the New 
Testament or any other period. 

Expression to this protest was given most forcibly, and with too much 
of race rancor to be truly scientific, in the little book by Felix Perles entitled 
Bousset’s Religion des Judenthums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter kritisch 
untersucht. With all its bitterness, however, the book brings into the 
foreground this fundamental difference of opinion as to the real sources 
for a history of the religion of Judaism, as Bousset himself has recognized in 
his reply to Perles.s Mr. C. G. Montefiore* has also complained of the 
tendency of Christian scholars to ignore the work of Jewish scholars on 
what he asserts is their own distinctive field, and declares, on the authority 
of so great a rabbinic scholar as Schechter, that the apocalyptic writings 
‘contributed very little toward the formation of Jewish thought. The 
rabbis were either wholly ignorant of their very existence, or stigmatized 
them as silly or fabulous, and thus allowed them no permanent influence 
upon Judaism.” Such Christian scholars as Dalman and Strack would 
probably agree, in part at least, with the views of Perles and Montefiore. 
It seems a reasonable conclusion that both opinions have their justification, 
and that neither of them is entirely correct. A representation of the reli- 
gion of Judaism which deals only incidentally with the character and 
teaching of the great Jewish rabbis, whatever may be its worth in furnish- 


3Volksjrémmigkeit und Schrijtgelehrtenthum, 1903. 
4‘Jewish Scholarship and Christian Silence,” Hibbert Journal, 1903, pp. 335-46. 
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ing the background for Christianity, cannot claim to do full scientific justice 
to one of the most important religious developments that the world has ever 
seen. And, on the other hand, the ideas which have been preserved in the 
apocalyptic literature, and which were undoubtedly current in the minds 
of the common people, the ordinary laymen who knew not the law, must 
be given due consideration, if we are to form a correct conception of the 
extent and the intensity of that religious life out of the midst of which 
Christianity was brought into being. 

The enormous difficulties in the way of the mastery of the religious 
ideas of official Judaism may, it is true, be urged as an excuse for the 
neglect of this subject by the ordinary Christian scholar, and Jewish 
scholars, as Mr. Montefiore admits, have not done what they might to 
make the treasures of rabbinic Judaism accessible to general scholarship. 
But, notwithstanding the difficulties, it would seem desirable that some 
few at least of the Christian scholars of Europe and America should attempt 
to make themselves at home in this great field, and that the contributions 
of competent Jewish scholars in this department of thought, which is so 
peculiarly their own, should be welcomed and accorded due consideration, 
This is the burden of the lecture by Fiebig, one of the works which form 
the special occasion of this article. Within the short space of thirty pages 
Mr. Fiebig has managed to compress a good deal of interesting information 
with regard to the extent and character of the Jewish rabbinic literature, 
with illustrations of the light thrown on New Testament narratives and 
doctrines from the teaching of the Talmud, and suggestions as to the best 
way of making the thought of the Talmud available for the history of 
religion, and especially for the history of the origin of Christianity. 

Our second book furnishes for the English-reading student an admi- 
rable introduction to the great body of the rabbinic writings. In its present 
form it is the second edition of a work whose first edition appeared in 1894. 
It seems to have been written especially for the use of Jewish students, but 
its comprehensive character and its freedom from the polemic spirit make 
it an excellent work to put in the hands of a Christian student as well. A 
brief outline of its contents may be useful. The author gives in successive 
chapters a brief survey of the Mishna; of works kindred to the Mishna; 
the authorities and expounders of the Mishna; the Gemara; commentaries, 
epitomes, editions, translation of the Talmud; the legal hermeneutics of 
the Talmud, with the explanation and illustration of the numerous rules 
for the artificial interpretation; an outline of the talmudic terminology and 
methodology; and lastly, and all too briefly, a series of notes on the ethics of 
the Talmud. Two valuable indexes and a keyzto the abbreviations used 
in the Talmud complete the volume. 
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Our third book deals with another phase of the relationship between 
Judaism and Christianity, namely, the attitude of the rabbinic writings as 
the literature of official Judaism to Christianity and especially to its founder. 
The field is not a new one. The pamphlets of Heinrich Laible, Jesus 
Christus im Thalmud, and of Professor Dalman, Was sagt der Thalmud 
iiber Jesum? (English, Christ in the Talmud, by A. W. Streane, 1893) 
went over the same ground as that covered by the work before us, in so 
far as it deals with the statements of the Talmud with regard to Jesus. 
But the wider scope of the present work in treating of the utterances of the 
Jewish literature with regard to Christianity gives it an independent value. 
It also furnishes an interesting and thoroughly sympathetic outline of the 
rabbinic religious and ethical system, and describes how the rabbis reared 
their vast structure on the basis of the Old Testament or more closely 
defined, upon the basis of the Pentateuch, with its substance in the Shtma, 
by their method of tradition and artificial interpretation. The author sets 
Judaism as a system of life and thought, with perhaps too sharp a definition 
as a system of religion of works or orthopraxy with liberty of faith, over 
against historical Christianity as a religion of faith or orthodoxy with 
liberty of works. 

An appendix brings the original texts of the passages which are translated 
and commented upon in the body of the work. In addition to their value as 


sources, they are of value in that they give the reader who may be acquainted 
only with classical Hebrew an inkling of the difficulties which confront the 
student of the Talmud as he attempts to translate the strange Aramaic 
and new-Hebrew sentences, and to attach some intelligible interpretation 
to them. 


When we consider the struggle between Christianity and Judaism to 
which the New Testament bears witness, perhaps the predominant thought 
in the mind of one who looks over these references is one of surprise that 
the Talmud contains so little evidence of that struggle. Our Lord himself 
is referred to chiefly in veiled language, but there is unmistakable evidence 
that official Judaism sanctioned and circulated, if it did not originate, the 
familiar stories concerning his birth out of wedlock and the impurity of his 
mother. The hatred for Jesus is shown by the declaration that he was 
a sinner who led the multitude into sin, and by the assertion that he had 
no part in the world to come. The Talmud bears witness to his miraculous 
powers, to the fact that he gathered disciples about him, and to his execu- 
tion; though there is a strange lack of harmony in the statements as to the 
time, place, and manner of his death; but it adds nothing with regard to his 
life and work which is not contained in the gospel narratives. 
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In the second part of his book Mr. Herford is upon ground that has not 
been so thoroughly worked before in English. In his discussion of the 
talmudic references to Minim and Minuth, heretics and heresy, he seems 
to us to show conclusively that the common opinion that the reference is 
to Christians and Christianity is the correct one. In this he refutes the 
arguments of Friedlander, who in his work, Der Vorchristliche jiidische 
Gnosticismus, sought to prove that the Minim were Gnostics of the Ophite 
sect. Occasionally, on the testimony of Mr. Herford, the term may denote 
other heretics, but usually the reference is to Jewish Christians, and prob- 
ably to Jewish-Christians who held a Christology similar to that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews (pp. 380, 381). 

The view that the Minim were Jewish Christians is not only in harmony 
with the fact that the hostility to the Minim was most marked about the 
beginning of the second century, and then gradually decreased until the 
relations between them and the rabbis were almost friendly, but it also 
throws light upon the diminishing significance of the distinctively Jewish 
element in the early church. When Christianity ceased to be a Jewish 
sect and became avowedly gentile, it was no longer a matter of concern 
to rabbinical Judaism. 

In closing, it may not be amiss to echo the sentiments of our authors 
and to hope that the day may not be far distant when the means for a correct 
estimate of this religious system which is so closely related historically to 
Christianity may become more generally available. Even if no important 
information is to be derived from talmudic sources as to the origin and early 
history of Christianity, yet, in the interests of science and of the extension 
of the kingdom of God, it may well be urged that justice be done the Jewish 
religion. 

WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


THE literature on the subject of the origin of the Christian ministry has 
been recently increased by two additions—-The Church and the Ministry 
in the Early Centuries, by Professor Lindsay, principal of Glasgow College 
of the United Free Church of Scotland; and The Church and its Organi- 
zation in Primitive and Catholic Times,? by Rev. Walter Lowrie. 


1 New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1904. 402 pages.. $3.50, net. 
2 New York: Armstrong, 1903. 398 pages. $2. 
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Dr. Lindsay’s work covers the first three centuries. After treating, in 
his first two chapters, of the New Testament conception of the church, its 
various meetings in apostolic times for edification, for the eucharist, and 
for business, he discusses the higher general ministry of apostles, prophets, 
and teachers in his third chapter; and then turns in his two next chapters 
to the question of the relation of bishops and presbyters, and the develop- 
ment of the episcopate to the time of Ignatius. ‘‘The Fall of the Prophetic 
Ministry and the Conservative Revolt” is the title of the sixth chapter, 
which is devoted to the situation in the second century, the Montanist 
movement, and the worship and government as described in the canons of 
Hippolytus. In the seventh chapter he takes up the work and influence 
of Cyprian, and in his last chapter gives a most interesting and valuable 
discussion of the Roman state religion and its effects on the organization 
of the church. His book is a profitable one to browse over for the whole 
ante-Nicene period. Ample learning, conscientious and conservative 
scholarship, and a deep interest in his theme make its reading attractive 
to the general student of the history of the time. Nor is his work of a 
partisan character, although he does not allow us to forget that he represents 
the Scotch Free Church; and perhaps he may go too far when he finds a 
close resemblance between its ministry and that of the early church. He 
makes it plain that he has no overfondness for bishops, nor does he show 
any affection fur Cyprian, as he deals some trenchant blows at Benson’s 
life of the bishop of Carthage. 

Of Mr. Lowrie’s book it is more difficult to speak. It is controversial, 
and calculated to provoke opposition. Its subtitle, “‘An Interpretation of 
Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht,” is justified throughout, for, in additon 
to his defense of Sohm’s theory, he incorporates much of Sohm’s work in 
his text and notes. The first hundred pages are devoted to a general treat- 
ment of the history of opinion about ecclesiastical organization, especially 
in the age of the Reformation. In a section on ‘‘ Denominational Contro- 
versy’’ he gives an amusing account of the discussions on church government 
in the Westminster Assembly, but without recognizing the deeper issues 
which were at stake. He concludes the introductory part of his book with 
a résumé of the modern theories of church organization. His second and 
third chapters are devoted to a study of the apostolic age, in accordance 
with Sohm’s theory that it had no legal order, but was directly under the 
guidance of the Spirit: ‘‘a legal constitution is opposed to the nature of the 
church.” The theory of Sohm is in substance the position of the Quakers. 
The following passage is a representative one: 
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Sohm, while he sees in the legalizing of Christian institutions a radical depart- 
ure from primitive ideals, which he attributes to want of faith in the guidance of 
the Spirit, recognizes at the same time that the character of legalized (Catholic) 
Christianity was conditioned essentially by the primitive conception of the nature 
of the church. The legal constitution of the church must assume monarchical 
form; because from the beginning the church was ruled by Christ’s spirit, by 
Christ’s word, through the men whom he had charismatically endowed to speak 
in his stead. That is to say, the officers of the church are the representatives of 
Christ (God), not the representatives of the congregation. Thus also, ecclesias- 
tical law—if law there be—can only be regarded as an authority jure divino, 
because no other law is of force in the church but God’s law. (P. 12.) 


It is this thesis, with its corollaries, somewhat difficult to grasp, which 
Mr. Lowrie applies and seeks to test and confirm, in the latter part of his 
book, where he deals with the origin of the Christian ministry. As both 
Dr. Lindsay’s and Mr. Lowrie’s books have this in common, that they deal 
with the question of the relations between presbyters and bishops, and how 
it came about that the guidance of the community fell into the hands of the 
bishop, which have been the points at issue in the modern discussion, these 
points are taken here for a brief review. 

Dr. Lindsay may be said in general to follow Professor Loofs and Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel in their dissent from the Hatch-Harnack theory, reverting 
in the main to Lightfoot’s position, that the terms “‘bishop” and “ presbyter’ 
are synonymov., or, in other words, that “‘presbyters” were ‘“‘church offi- 
cials chosen and appointed as such in the church of the first century,” and 
identical with “bishops.” ‘‘Presbyter” is the name of the office, and episco- 
pus tells us that the function of oversight was exercised by the “‘presbyter.” 
This was also the testimony of Jerome, that in the course of time one of 
these coequal presbyters was placed over the others, and assumed the title 
of episcopus. This came to pass in the age of Ignatius, 110-17 A. D., when 
we first have the threefold form of ministry—bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons—substantially as it continued henceforth to exist in the Catholic 
church. The change consisted in this, that the college of presbyters without 
a president became one with a president, who was generally designated as 
“bishop.” Dr. Lindsay thinks that the change came about gradually, 
without provoking any great opposition, and was everywhere, or almost 
everywhere accepted; but that when we come to ask for the causes which 
produced the change, or the paths along which the change manifested itself, 
the answer must be conjectural; or, which is the same thing, we must admit 
our ignorance. 

The documentary sources of information are wanting. In this opinion 
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—that we do not know how the threefold ministry arose—Loofs and 
Schmiedel also concur. The probability founded on the natural order of 
things suggests that when the college or council of presbyters appointed any 
member of their order to the duty of an episcopus, and he succeeded in 
doing it well, he would naturally be continued in his position, and the 
tendency would be to make it permanent. He would also appear at once 
to those without or within the fold as a most important personage. Still 
further, he would come to represent the unity of the church, its property 
would be invested in his name, he would stand forth among the other 
presbyters as the episcopus pur excellence, and, gathering up in his hands 
the various activities in the community, would gradually become the per- 
manent head of the board of presbyters. In this way is to be explained 
how Hegesippus by the middle of the second century was able to make 
out his lists of bishops going back to the time of apostles. Dr. Lindsay 
also admits the force of the contribution made by Sohm, that the celebration 
of the eucharist was connected with the development of the episcopus. 
The board of presbyters can be easily conceived as presiding at a meeting 
for ‘‘exhortation’’—the homiletical service; but not at a meeting for “‘thanks- 
giving’? when the Lord’s Supper was kept. Here it would be necessary 
that one should preside. It may have been that the presbyters pre- 
sided in turn, but the president (xpoeorws) of Justin Martyr, in whose 
Apology we have the first clear account of the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, is manifestly the anticipation of the later bishop. At first he would 
be under the disciplinary authority of the presbyters;3 but if such presbyter- 
bishop had the prophetic gift, or were specially versed in the word and 
doctrine, at a time when the church was distracted with heresies, it is easy 
to see how precedence would grow into permanent authority. What was . 
true of any one Christian community might be predicated of all; and 
although ways and methods may have differed, yet the common result was 
rapidly reached. But Dr. Lindsay regards the change as a great and 
radical one, by which the single episcopus rose to authority; as radical as 
the change in the sixteenth century, when, in the Reformed churches, he 
was reduced to the position of pastor and the oversight was vested in coun- 
cils of graded authority. ‘There was no apostolic sanction for the rise of the 
bishop to monarchical authority, or even for his distinct existence from the 
presbytery. It was the power of the Christian people in the congregations 
which sanctioned the change, and the same power was exerted in equally 
legitimate fashion, when, in the Reformed churches, what seemed fit in the 
second century was rejected as unfitting in the sixteenth century. 


3 C}. Sources of the Apostolical Canons. 
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The evidence that presbyters held an official position in the church in 
the first century, may be briefly summarized. (1) In 1 Peter 5:1, 2 the 
presbyters are told to ‘‘shepherd the flock of God which is among you;” and 
“‘to shepherd”? (xrowmaivev) is, in the ancient ecclesiastical terminology, a 
word expressing the relation of an office-bearer. (2) In Acts 20:17, Paul 
tells the presbyters whom he summoned to Miletus to “shepherd the church 
of God,” which is also called a “flock” (woiumov); over which flock the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers (émuxdérovs). And again in the 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (I, xliv, 4-6) the office-bearers are 
called presbyters, and the nature of their work is spoken of as oversight 
(émoxors) ; 

It will be no light sin for us if we have thrust out of the oversight those who 
have offered the gifts unblamably and holily. Blessed are those presbyters who 


have gone before, . . . . for they have no fear lest anyone should remove them 
from their appointed place. 


Such is the evidence for the contention that presbyters were office- 
bearers in the church of the first century, and that their function was over- 
sight or episcopacy. 

The proof for the identity of presbyters and bishops is thus arranged by 
Dr. Lindsay: 

(1) Acts 20:17; St. Paul sent for the elders of Ephesus, and in his address to 
them said that the “Holy Spirit had made them bishops;” (2) in 1 Peter 5:1, 2, 
elders are told to act as pastors and as bishops (mpeoBirepa . . . . wowudvare 

. érwsxorodvres); (3) in r Clement it is made clear that at Rome presbyters or 
odes and bishops are the same officials; (4) in 1 Timothy a description of bishops 
is given (3:1-7), then follows what is required of deacons (3:8-13); in 5:17-19 
the former ministers are alluded to as presbyters; (5) in Titus 1:5-7 we find 
that “thou shouldest set in order the things that were wanting and appoint elders 
in every city . . . . for the bishop must be;” (6) in the Peshito Syriac version of 
the New Testament éicxowos is usually translated by kashisho—elder or pres- 
byter; (7) the opinion of the ancient church, founding on these passages, and 
voiced by Jerome, unhesitatingly declared that in the apostolic age elders and 
bishops were the same; and this idea may almost be said to have prevailed 
throughout the Middle Ages down to the Council of Trent. 


The evidence which Dr. Lindsay here gives as proof for the identity of 
presbyters and bishops may be conclusive, while yet it does not exclude the 
conception of the bishop as still having some special function to which he 
may have been delegated by the presbyters or in some other way. This 
was the contention of Dr. Hatch. Or, to adopt the language of Hooker, 
the significance of whose words has not been diminished by modern 
investigation: 
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Things themselves are always ancienter than their names; therefore that 
thing, which the restrained use of the word doth import, is likewise ancienter than 
the restraint of the word is. 


It is important to discriminate between these two points and lines of 
proof, (1) that presbyters were an official class, and (2) that presbyters and 
bishops were identical. In regard to the first of these points, it is easy for 
one to share in the confidence with which Dr. Lindsay quotes the testimony 
of Loofs* to the effect that he is so convinced that the presbyters of 1 Peter 
5:1 are office-bearers that, if the argument needed it, he would prefer to 
believe that the vewrepo. mentioned in the fifth verse are deacons. It is 
only the play upon the words for rhetorical effect which leads the writer of 
t Peter, as also other writers, to contrast rpeoBirepo with vedrepax. But 
when Professor Loofs goes farther and declares that to take éwioxoros as 
the name of an office-bearer, and not the descriptive term of the function 
of an office-bearer, is the sp@rov Weddos of many modern attempts in the 
investigation of primitive ecclesiastical organization, he then seems to go 
too far. At any rate, he must reckon with Mr. Lowrie, to whose exposition 
we now turn, where this first false step, according to Dr. Lindsay and 
Professor Loofs, is made the foundation-stone of a theory; ‘“‘presbyter” 
becomes a title merely of honor, while “bishop” is the name of an office- 
bearer. Dr. Lindsay and others, especially Lightfoot, follow an inductive 
method; Sohm pursues the deductive, advancing a hypothesis, and seeking 
to bring allusions to organization into harmony with it. This hypothesis 
is worked out by Mr. Lowrie in chap. 4, entitled ‘The Eucharistic Assembly 
—lIts Significance for Church Order and Organization.» To Dr. Hatch 
belongs the credit for the first suggestion of this theory, but he confined 
himself to one aspect of the eucharist, the offerings, whose care and distribu- 
tion were intrusted to the bishop. Professor Harnack carried the theory 
farther taking advantage of the then recently discovered Didache, where 
the bishop is presented in the vacant place of the prophet, presiding at the 
eucharistic feast. Mr. Lowrie gives expansion to this point in an inter- 
esting discussion, maintaining the thesis of Sohm with great energy and 
suggestiveness: ‘It was in connection with the eucharist and the euchar- 
istic assembly that a legal conception of the congregation and of the ministry 
was first formulated.” A very brief outline of the argument for this hypothe- 
sis is as follows: 

In the earliest time the eucharist was kept in conjunction with the agapé, 
all the disciples gathering around a common table. Both gentile and 
Jewish usage required a president for the feast, for obviously the functions 


4 Studien und Kritiken, 1900, p. 638. 
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of breaking bread and the eucharistic prayer must be performed by one 
person. But this does not imply that the right to preside belonged exclu- 
sively to any one class of officers. The common priesthood of all believers 
implies that each one is ‘‘inherently capable’’ of these functions—an idea 
still current in the time of Tertullian. Despite this qualification which 
would seem to lead in another direction, Mr. Lowrie goes on to affirm that 
‘whoever presided at the eucharist was ipso facto regarded as an officer.” 
A distinction must be drawn here between “minor assemblies,” equivalent 
to the “‘house churches” in a town, and the “principal assembly” of the 
whole local community of Christians. It is the principal assembly (whose 
existence is here assumed as in the nature of the case), that is significant for 
the development of church organization; the minor eucharistic assemblies 
explain the plurality of bishops, which was a feature of early organization. 

It being assumed, then, that there could not be rotation in such an 
office, the question would arise in the assembly, “‘who is most worthy to 
sit in the seat of Christ?” for again it is assumed that “‘he who presides 
was recognized as sitting in Christ’s seat.” (For this assumption, how- 
ever, there is no evidence until the time of Ignatius, 110-17 A. D.) In the 
apostolic age, as it was Paul who broke the bread at Troas, so it must have 
been James at Jerusalem; and, again, the position of leadership held by 
Timothy and Titus “‘surely implies presidency in the eucharistic assembly.” 
While the Charismatic ministry still existed, it was the prophets (as in the 
Didache) who offered the eucharistic prayer; but when they were no longer 
to be had, the members of the congregation appointed the fittest of their 
number to this dignity, and the choice would naturally be made among 
the older men (xpeoBurepx). (The question might here arise whether 
the rule of the Didache was everywhere followed; or whether the presbyters 
might not elsewhere have appointed one of their number. Presbyters are 
not mentioned in the Didache.) Assuming further, as Mr. Lowrie does, the 
genuineness of the Pastorals (A. D. ca. 64), we have in them the enumera- 
tion of the attributes of that one of the presbyters appointed to this dignity 
ofa bishop. As it was natural that the bishop should be taken from among 
the older men, so it was natural that the deacons—the ministers of the 
eucharist—should be chosen from the younger men. The requirement 
that the bishop should be “‘apt to teach,” which has been taken by others 
to imply that at the time when the Pastorals were written this demand was 
first made upon the bishop (Wernle), is here regarded as going naturally 
with the office. As to the presbyters, their position cannot be very clearly 
defined, and the right view regarding them “has been prejudiced by age- 
long misrepresentation.” They had no formal office, but were a vaguely 
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defined class, distinguished for their age or larger experience. The bishops 
were selected from this class; and hence the confusion that has so long 
prevailed about these two names. 

It is a circumstance which is thought to call for reflection in this con- 
nection that “feasts are commonly and quite naturally the occasion of 
marking rank and precedence.” Despite our Lord’s rebuke of ambition 
for the ‘‘chief place at feasts,” 
we have to suppose that, in accordance with prevailing custom, the presbyters 
or elders would occupy the chief places on either side of the president at the head 
of the eucharistic table And vague as the distinction was, it was probably 
the most formal that the presbyters enjoyed. 

A twofold change took place in the second century, the time of which 
cannot be definitely fixed; (1) when the eucharist was separated from the 
agapé, and (2) when it was united with the general service of instruction 
and worship. According to the earlier usage, the principal “assembly” 
for homiletic purposes might comprise nearly all the Christians in a town 
or city, while the eucharist must be celebrated in small groups in several 
private houses, because it is assumed that all sat down at table. It is this 
which may explain the plurality of bishops. Many considerations may 
have united in bringing about the union of the two assemblies, completed 
by the time of Justin Martyr—a result which was momentous for organiza- 
tion, for liturgical worship as well as for church architecture. The union 
of the two services, the homiletic and the eucharistic, gave a new touch of 
formality and order; the position of the bishop became more exalted, because 
he now presided at the table, with presbyters on either side. Since it was 
no longer possible for the congregation to sit at the table, the feast assumed 
a symbolic character, and the beginning was also made of the separation 
between clergy and laity. 

It is possible, as Mr. Lowrie remarks, that the early form of church 
buildings may support this theory; that the private house where the euchar- 
ist was first kept may have perpetuated itself in the so-called basilica of the 
age of Constantine; that the private house, and not the basilica, may have 
been the model or type of the Christian church. There is much to be said 
for this theory of church buildings, and, one church recently discovered 
does exist in Rome belonging to the sixth century—Sta. Maria Antiqua— 
which was simply a private house altered into a church. But church 
buildings did not come till the third century, and of the few which are then 
reported to exist we have no details regarding structure. The first definite 
statement is found in the Apostolic Constitutions (ii, 7), where the com- 
parison which gives symbolic significance is not the house, but the ship: 
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And first, let the building be long, with its head to the east, with its vestries on 
both sides at the east end, and so it will be like a ship. In the middle let the 
bishop’s throne be placed, and on each side of him let the presbyters sit down; 
and let the deacons stand near at hand, in close and small girt garments, for they 
are like the mariners and managers of the ship. 


The mosaic in the apse of the Church of Sta. Pudenziana in Rome is a 
possible survival, three centuries and more later than the time of Ignatius, 
of the idea which he advocated—Christ in heaven with the apostles on 
either side; while the bishop on his seat below, surrounded by his presby- 
ters, may suggest the comparison or the harmony of the heavenly and 
earthly hierarchies. But the bishop in the fourth century—the time of the 
mosaic—was regarded as the successor of the apostles, and not of Christ; 
and the symbolism is not necessarily of a nature to throw light on the point 
at issue. 

The view of Sohm, interpreted and reinforced by Mr. Lowrie, is full of 
suggestiveness. It must be admitted that the development of the episco- 
pate was connected with the eucharist. But the theory in its detailed form 
makes too many assumptions, as we have seen, for which the evidence is not 
forthcoming. We know little or nothing of any “principal assembly” in 
the apostolic age, nor of the relation of the house churches to it; in regard 
to the keeping of the eucharist there is silence in the New Testament writ- 
ings apart from the description of Paul; it is not until the time of Justin 
Martyr (ca. 150) that we have a clear account; for the date of the Didache 
cannot be fixed. Under these circumstances, any hypothesis is to be 
welcomed which will throw light and be self-realizing. But not only does 
this hypothesis fail us at the critical points, but it also creates other diffi- 
culties which it does not solve. Mr. Lowrie maintains that the theory of the 
original identity of bishops and presbyters leaves ‘‘the development of the 
single episcopate an insoluble mystery,” while the idea that the presbyters 
were thrust down from their higher rank to a lower one he pronounces “‘a 
monstrously unhistorical assumption.” But, on the other hand, he has a 
problem to solve; he admits that in regard to the “‘origin of the single 
episcopate we are left largely to conjecture.” How plural episcopacy 
passed over into monepiscopacy is no more easily determined by his view 
of the connection of the bishop with the eucharist, than according to the 
other theory is the rise of the bishop out of the college of presbyters. In 
regard to the latter, Dr. Lindsay, Professor Loofs, and Professor Schmiedel 
confess that they do not know. Mr. Lowrie offers some suggestions as to 
how the practical difficulties may have been met of eliminating the several 
bishops from the field; as, for example, in Rome, where, according to his 
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theory,"there were many bishops corresponding to the numerous places of 
assembly, and each bishop had his presbyters and deacons. He thinks 
that ‘‘a practical obstacle such as this could never have been surmounted 
exceptjin the face of an imminent danger, and under the stress of a neces- 
sity which all recognized as imperative.” But Dr. Lindsay would probably 
hold the same opinion regarding the rise of the bishop to monarchical 
authority over the presbyters. But also Mr. Lowrie frankly confesses: 
“I do not pretend to explain how the extra bishops were got rid of.” And, 
indeed, history is silent on the subject. 

We turn from this exposition of Sohm’s hypothesis to its verification in 
the sources. Hatch, according to Mr. Lowrie, deserves the negative credit 
of having demolished the view which regarded bishops and presbyters as 
identical, but he was wrong in finding three sets of officers in the New 
Testament—presbyters, bishops, and deacons. 

Sohm’s solution is that there were but two sorts of officers (apart from the 
charismatic ministry of apostles, prophets, and teachers), and these were bishops 
and deacons The episcopal organization was not among the earliest 
institutions of Christianity, but nevertheless it originated in apostolic times. It 
was already established at Philippi about the year 60.5 


The presbyters in the first century ‘“‘were not officers, but merely a class in 
the community”—the “elder” disciples, the “‘honorables,” from whose 


number the bishop was chosen, and among whom he ranked when it was 
dignity rather than office that was in question. The presbyter as such was 
not elected nor appointed, but enjoyed his informal position of leadership 
by common and informal consent: when an elder is (said to be) appointed, 
there is nothing else he can be appointed to but the episcopate—‘‘the 
appointed elder is ipso facto a bishop” (p. 347). 

In other words, in the New Testament and in Clement’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the name ‘“‘presbyter” is untechnical, while “bishop” and 
“deacon” are technical. Therefore in 1 Peter 5:1, 2, 5, the presbyters 
who are enjoined to ‘‘feed the flock” are not official persons, even though 
the young are exhorted to obey them, but are simply the older members of 
the community, and they exercise oversight because that is the duty of all 
elders (p. 357). In the case of the elders of the church at Jerusalem, so 
often mentioned,® or the elders of the epistle of James (5:14) the same rule 
applies—they are not office-bearers. But, on the other hand, whenever 
the word “‘appointed”’ is used in connection with presbyters, we are to 
understand bishops. Thus Acts 14:23, “‘when they had ordained them 
elders in every city,” carries a distinct reference to the bishop. So also in 


5 Phil. 1:1. 6 Acts 11:30; 15:2, 6, 22, 23; 16:4; 21:18. 
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the case of the elders of the church at Ephesus’ bishops are to be understood, 
as in the passage, “‘the Holy Ghost hath appointed you bishops.” It is 
possible, however, that there may be an allusion in Acts 11:30 to bishops, 
because here it is said a contribution for the poor was sent to the elders, 
the administration of church property being a function of the bishop’s office. 
In other cases mentioned in Acts it may be that bishops were included 
among the elders, and the same may hold true of the elders mentioned in 
the epistle of James. But on this point, as Mr. Lowrie remarks, ‘“‘a sure 
conclusion is hardly to be reached;” and it is difficult to see why the same 
remark may not apply to the statement which follows, that the Acts “ex- 
pressly characterizes the appointed presbyters as bishops.” In the pastoral 
epistles, when the word ‘‘presbyter” is used, it must be taken to mean an 
unofficial person of high dignity, except in Titus 1:5, where to ordain 
“‘presbyters”’ in every city means to make “‘bishops.” And again in the 
Epistle of Clement (chap. 1), “‘ye walked after the ordinances of God, sub- 
mitting to your rulers (jyoupévos) and rendering to the presbyters (mpeo- 
Avrépos) the honor which is their due,” the rulers are bishops and the 
presbyters are the elder men. In all the allusions of Clement to presbyters 
we must understand an unofficial class, except in one passage (chap. 54) 
where it reads, “‘let the flock of Christ be at peace with the appointed’’ 
elders, and here it must be bishops that are meant. 

As we contrast this interpretation of references in the New Testament 
and in Clement with that given above by Dr. Lindsay (with whom agree 
Dr. Hort in his Christian Ecclesia and later Professor Schmiedel in Ency- 
clopedia Biblica), it seems artificial and arbitrary, till we are led to doubt 
the statement of Mr. Lowrie that the theory of Jerome has been demolished, 
or that Sohm’s hypothesis becomes more convincing when applied to the 
situation described in the New Testament. It would be easier to agree 
with Wernle that overseers and elders indicate the same persons, that the 
colleges of presbyters without a head are a stage in the transition from the 
earlier ministry of the apostolic age to the age of Ignatius when the claim 
of the “‘monarchical”’ bishop, as he is commonly called, was for the first 
time boldly asserted. 

It was Hatch’s thesis that the office of bishop was an administrative one 
dealing primarily with ecclesiastical affairs rather than with teaching. 
Sohm is contending against Hatch for the spiritual quality of the bishop’s 
office; and Mr. Lowrie remarks (p. 366) that the ‘antithesis between 
teaching and administration is a modern one which did not exist at all for 
the early church.” But there is an important passage in the Acts of the 
7 Acts 20:17, 28. 
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Apostles which, if we assume the historicity of the book, is a locus classicus, 
pointing to the distinction between teaching and administration. In the 
very earliest years of the church, and before Paul was yet converted, 

the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and said, It is not 
reason that we should leave the word of God and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, 
look ye out among you seven men full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom whom we 
may appoint over this business. But we will give ourselves continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the word. 

This passage has received scant attention at the hands of recent students 
of the origin of the ecclesiastical organization, beyond the general agreement 
that it is not deacons who are here alluded to. Some have regarded it as 
an abortive attempt at organization, which was never followed up. Dr. 
Lindsay, agreeing with Ritschl, holds that the appointment of presbyters 
is to be understood; and there is something to be said for this theory. But 
there may be some truth in the ancient comment of Chrysostom,® that ‘‘it 
was neither deacons nor presbyters who were then appointed.” If it 
were neither deacons nor presbyters, then it may have been bishops, who 
rose by degrees from this inferior position (for so it is distinctly put—the 
administrative service of tables, as compared with the higher ministry of 
the Word) till they came to have servants to aid them, that is, the deacons; 
who became at a later stage identical with the presbyters, holding the 
presbyterial office and rank, and yet always with a distinct administrative 
function, till at last they rose to the place of president of the college of 
presbyters, and then the function of administrative oversight was granted 
the highest place of honor—the monarchical bishop of the Catholic church 
stands revealed. In some such general way as this it may be possible to 
explain the rise of the episcopate. As a hypothesis it does justice to Hatch’s 
view, with its modifications by Harnack; it receives a contribution in its 
support from Sohm’s view; it recognizes the presbyters as officials for which 
the evidence is too strong to be set aside; it justifies the conception of a 
college of presbyters, first without a head and then with one; and it is in 
harmony with the later development of the episcopal office in the Catholic 
church, where the administrative feature of episcopacy is predominant. It 
gains renewed support in the age of the Reformation, when the attempt 
was made to give again to the Word of God the precedence over the service 
of tables. In this development of the bishop to the time of Ignatius, and 
in the later growth and expansion of the office, it was a redeeming feature 
that the office came to be regarded as charismatic, or requiring special 
gifts of the Spirit, as it claimed for itself apostolic authority, and sub- 


8 Acts 6: 2-4. 9 Hom. in Acta A pos., xiv. 
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jected to itself not only the presbyterate, but also teaching and prophecy. 
But in calling it charismatic, it is meant that it was suited to the needs of the 
age, that the times were calling for the bishop with the centralization of 
authority as the one predominant need of the church. Both Mr. Lowrie 
and Dr. Lindsay, with many other workers in the same field, admit that 
the change was attended with no violent protest or marks of revolution. 
That may be true with some exceptions,?° and yet when the development 
reached the point where it displaced prophetic utterance and authority, 
there came a protest in Montanism which was heard and felt throughout 
the church, and lingered even in the age of Cyprian. 

A word should be said about the presbyters. Both Hatch and Har- 
nack, and also Sohm, may have erred in limiting the functions of what we 
must hold to have been an office. It may have been in connection with 
the service for instruction, which was distinct from that of the eucharist, 
that they presided and taught and ministered the Word of God, as well as 
discharged the functions of moral oversight (11 Clem., 17). If we only 
knew, as Loofs has suggested, who trained the catechumens and prepared 
them for baptism it would throw light upon the question at issue. The 
fact that the homiletical service was so prominent in the early church and 
that it was gradually superseded by the eucharistic, which at last finally sup- 
planted it, as in the Middle Ages, is a circumstance to be kept in mind in 
tracing the growth of the organization. 

But after all has been said, there remain difficulties which, if not insu- 
perable, have not yet been overcome, in the effort to interpret the hints con- 
tained in the New Testament and in the later writers of the sub-apostolic 
age—difficulties that hinder a common agreement or even a common 
understanding. Dr. Lindsay affirms, and Mr. Lowrie also, that the dates 
when the books of the New Testament were written, are a negligible element 
in the inquiry; for whenever they were written, they bear witness to the 
existing condition of the organization. It may be that Réville in his elabor- 
ate and valuable discussion has placed too much emphasis upon this point, 
but he is right in his attempt to fix the date of a document as a preliminary 
to any conclusion. Certainly it makes a difference whether we regard the 
Pastorals as genuine and as reflecting accurate information regarding the 
situation in the year 64, or the Acts as written by Luke not far from the 
same time, with accurate information about the church’s order. Both Dr. 
Lindsay and Mr. Lowrie so regard them. But if they were written, as 
Jiilicher claims, a generation or more later; if the Pastorals were a text- 
book by some unknown author, brought up to date by interpolations, as 


10 3 John, vs. 9. 
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late as well on in the second century; or if the writer of the Acts were not 
Luke, but some anonymous author attempting to describe the situation 
some forty years before he wrote, then the elaborate criticism and inference 
and adjustment, by Dr. Lindsay or by Sohm, of passages, which need to be 
brought into harmony, may be of little significance in determining the 
actual facts. And the same remark holds true of 1 Peter and James, and 
even of the synoptics, Matthew and Luke, if they also may have been 
influenced by later Catholic usage. Thus the famous passage, Matt. 16:18, 
upon which Dr. Lindsay dwells as significant for the use of “church,” and 
which Mr. Lowrie makes the central point in his lecture on Jesus’ ‘‘use of 
the word ‘church,’ ” must first be vindicated against a growing doubt as 
to its genuineness. Réville regards it as an interpolation. Harnack 
thinks it doubtful. The passage is not cited by Irenzus when he is putting 
up his strong argument for the Roman church where, if he had known of 
it, it seems as if he would surely have used it. Such are some of the diffi- 
culties which make it impossible at present finally to determine many of 
the questions involved in the attempt to reproduce an exact picture of the 
organization of the early church. 

But there is another, and perhaps even greater, obstacle—the presuppo- 
sitions which are laid down for the purpose of controlling the inquiry. 
Thus Dr. Gore devotes a chapter in his Church and the Ministry to demon- 
strating the necessity of a certain principle of apostolic succession as essential 
in the nature of the case, and, having found it in writings of the latter part 
of the second century, assumes it to have been operating from the first. 
Sohm also has his presuppositions which reverse those of Bishop Gore, 
and in these he is followed by Schmiedel: ‘‘Anything in the nature of a 
constitution which could be described as legal formality is essentially foreign 
to the nature of religion; or, in the words of Sohm: ‘No such thing 
ought ever to haye existed, for religion consists in a relation of the devout 
heart to God.” While some take it for granted that Christ intended to 
establish a church, Sohm, on the contrary, says: “It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that Jesus himself founded a religious community.” 
With Gore the question of the origin of the ministry is of primary importance 
as involving the principle of authority; but Schmeidel thinks that, so far as 
the essence of religion is concerned, it is unquestionably only secondary in 
importance. 

Sohm has a peculiar theory, which his interpreter, Mr. Lowrie, has 
expounded at length in his chapters entitled ‘‘The Idea of Church Organ- 
ization” and “‘The Significance of Order and Custom.” To put it briefly, 
Sohm maintains that there was no “‘law”’ in the apostolic age; but that 
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“custom” was the rule by which the church lived. ‘“‘The authority of 
custom is not necessarily a legal authority.” ‘‘Force is implied in the very 
idea of law; whereas the nature of the church abhors compulsion.” By 
the light of this theory, Mr. Lowrie is guided in giving a summary of the 
history of ecclesiastical organization. But the theory is a subtle one, tenu- 
ous, difficult to grasp, and elusive. To the ordinary mind ‘‘custom”’ is 
but unwritten law, which may carry a tyrannical compulsion, while under 
law there may be freedom. Sohm maintains that church “law” began 
with Ignatius, when also the Catholic church began to be. But in the 
ordinary use of language, law did not come until there was some recognized 
authority, such as a synod, provincial or cecumenical, which legislated for 
the whole church. What Ignatius did was to attempt a change of custom, 
and he succeeded. In this connection some interesting remarks may be 
found in Tertullian’s treatise on the Veiling of Virgins, where he maintains 
that “custom” has its origin in ignorance or simplicity. ‘Our Lord Christ 
has surnamed himself Truth, not Custom.” The work of the Holy Spirit 
is to stimulate development: 

What is the Paraclete’s administrative office but this—the direction of disci- 
pline, the revelation of the Scriptures, the re-formation of the intellect, the advance- 
ment toward the better things. Those who have received Christ set truth 
before custom. 


Tertullian in this treatise was advocating, as a Montanist, resistance to the 
growing ‘‘custom,”’ as he conceived it, which Ignatius had been the first to 
introduce. The Holy Spirit “‘is the only prelate, because he alone succeeds 
Christ.” Even Jerome was still under the impression that the order of the 
church in his time was but a matter of custom: “Ac sola consuetudine 
presbyteris episcopi presunt.”” These remarks are quoted as illustrating 
the ordinary use of language on the subject in the ancient church. 

Mr. Lowrie in his preface laments “the neglect of Sohm’s work,” 
attributing it to the significant fact ‘‘of the narrow acquaintance of English- 
speaking scholars with German theological literature.” It may or may not 
be so. The probability is that Sohm’s theories are not exactly what the 
Anglo-Saxon type of mind is inclined to receive, however they may be 
welcomed in Germany. Had it been otherwise, both England and America 
would have proved more fertile soil. As it is, a little work of Sohm’s 
Kirchengeschichie im Grundriss, translated into English (1895), is widely 
known, and in the absence of some such manual, written from a different 
point of view, but with equal charm of style and equipment of learning and 
scholarship, it holds an undisputed place. But in this work we have the 
same presuppositions as in his Kirchenrecht. There must be many who 
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will challenge such statements as these: ‘The natural man is a born enemy 
of Christianity ;” ‘“‘The natural man is a born Catholic;” ‘‘Church law has 
arisen from this overpowering desire of the natural man for a legally con- 
stituted, catholicized church;” with the coming of Ignatius and the mon- 
archical bishop “the church has changed, not merely her constitution, but 
her faith.” All this is the very essence of Martin Luther, from whose spell 
no German can escape; but it is not the genius of the Anglican or Reformed 
churches. 

Is it not time to study the history of the rise of the ‘‘Catholic” church 
from a more objective point of view, and apart from ecclesiastical or national 
or other presuppositions? It was Baur who started the issue in its modern 
form; who thought the Catholic church arose when in the course of the 
second century the Jewish and Pauline types of Christianity were reconciled. 
Renan followed in the main upon this track. Ritschl] saw the rise of the 
Catholic church in the influence of Greek thought upon Christian ideas, 
which it molded into dogmas. Sohm finds the great departure which 
constitutes the Catholic church in Ignatius and the episcopate, in the change 
from a charismatic custom to ecclesiastical law. But is the Catholic 
church anything else in reality than the primitive apostolic church, recog- 
nizing its call to universal expansion and adapting itself thereto? The 
term “catholic” is one of the great inspiring watchwords of the world, the 


ancient reservoir of faith and hope; like the modern word “humanitarian,” 
or many others that could be mentioned, incapable of exact definition, and 
for that reason all the more potent. It is of the very essence of Christianity, 
or of the religion of Jesus, that it must assimilate every agency in every 
time and country which will enable it to conquer the world for the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness. And to this end the organization may be 
vital, no less than religious experience. 


ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


RECENT STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


WE have in these 1,015 pages the fourth part of Professor Hauck’s 
history of the church in Germany,’ or the eighth book in his series. It deals 
with the fascinating era of the Hohenstaufens, under the subtitle of ‘The 
Papal Dominion in the German Church and its Contests,” from 1122 to 
1250. It opens with a lengthy discussion of the external ecclesiastical 
conditions at the beginning of the twelfth century, studying with care the 

tKirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Von ALBERT Hauck. Vierter Teil, “Die 
Hohenstaufenzeit.”” Erste und zweite (Doppel-)Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 
416 pages. M. 8. 
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various dioceses and monastic institutions. The author passes on to an 
elaborate investigation of the special types of piety which characterized the 
age. He then analyzes the forces which diminished the imperial prerogative 
and papal control, which brought on the reaction under Frederick I. The 
new monastic orders are reviewed with care and at length. Passing from 
these more external aspects of the Hohenstaufen church, the author plunges 
into the theological rubric, points out the new theological method character- 
istic of this age from Rupert von Deutz to Albert the Great, and shows the 
conservative attitude then natural to the German church. He has a strong 
chapter on the relation of the church to culture, and a résumé of the final 
efforts to bring the most remote German lands under Christian sway and 
to reach the Sclavic neighbors. The section of his history in hand closes 
with an elaborate account of the contest of Celestine III. and Innocent III. 
for the supremacy in church and state, and the reaction under Frederick 
II., bringing to the front the discordant religious elements which made 
certain sooner or later the Reformation movement. The appendices give 
a complete list of the ecclesiastical divisions of Germany into archbishop- 
rics and bishoprics, as well as all monastic institutions. The bibliography is 
full, both as to sources and literature, and the index is refreshingly complete. 

An elaborate monograph ? on the history of the idea of the sacrificial 
mass has been written by a devout Roman Catholic. With a wealth of 
learning and a deep spirituality it reviews the whole subject from the earlier 
ritual of the Hebrews down to the present day, and brings in a verdict for 
the Tridentine formula. The work opens with an introductory study of 
the idea of the messianic sacrifice as seen in the Old and New Testaments, 
filling the 141 pages of Book I. Book II goes more fully into the views of 
the ante-Nicene, Nicene, and post-Nicene fathers, tabulating the positions 
taken by each writer, showing the gradual growth of the formal idea of the 
Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice. The various liturgies are examined, East and 
West. About two hundred pages are given to the views of the churchmen 
of the Middle Ages, special emphasis being laid upon the scholastics, 
whose idealistic philosophy led naturally to the view of the bloodless sac- 
rifice afterward formulated with greatest care at Trent. After a brief but 
courteous handling of the denial by the Reformers of the sacrificial char- 
acter of the eucharist, the author reviews the discussions of Catholic writers 
before the Council of Trent, giving nearly the whole of the fifth and sixth 


2 Die Geschichte des Messopjer-Begriffs; oder, Der alte Glaube und die neuen Theorien 
tiber das Wesen des unblutigen Opjers. Von FRANZ SER. Renz. I. Band, “Altertum 
und Mittelalter;”’ II. Band, “‘Neuzeitliche Kirche.” Freising: Datterer & Co., 1902. 
816, iv+526 pages. M. ro. 
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books to the debates at and since Trent by the various Catholic schools of 
thought. His conclusion is seen in the following sentence: 

The essence of the eucharistic sacrificial act is therefore to be thus defined : 
Under the formal essence of the unbloody sacrifice of the New Testament we are 
to understand the objective and subjective celebration of the sacramental com- 
munion by means of the real body and blood of Jesus Christ appearing in the 
form of bread and wine. 

In a monograph of 621 pages? we have a fine sample of the extreme 
Protestant contention in the recent phase of the Culturkampj. The author 
in this second attack upon the Ultramontane position lays down in the first 
section what he takes to be the biblical or New Testament scheme of morals, 
working out a complete outline of ethics, which he forthwith uses as the 
norm by which he calls to judgment the whole Jesuitical and papal code. 
He launches at once on the casuistical debates of the sixteenth and following 
centuries, examining in detail the theory of “‘probabilism.” Over one 
hundred pages are devoted to the exposition of the theologico-ethical scheme 
of Alfons Maria von Liguori. A minute analysis of the ethics of the Roman 
Catholic forms of worship follows. The theory of sin, and the relations 
of the individual to God, to neighbors, and to the state, are given separate 
chapters. Marriage occupies over one hundred pages of the volume. 
In the third book the author undertakes to give a critical estimate of the 
scheme as a whole and to bring it to the test of the scriptural norm. His 
conclusion is that the papacy in regard to its ethical theory, as in all other 
particulars, is ‘‘a monstrous falsehood.” 

Little more than mere mention can be made of a handful of valuable 
reprints and studies from Paris, the titles and contents of which are enumer- 
ated below. H. W. Hutserr. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Me. 


3Das Papstthum in seiner social-kulturellen Wirksamkeit. Von GRAF VON 
H6NsBROECH. Zweiter Band, “Die ultramontane Moral.” Vierte unveranderte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1902. M. 12. 

4La charité aux premiers siécles du christianisme. Par ANDRE BAUDRILLART. 
Paris: Bloud, 1903. 63 pages. Fr. 0.62. 

Frere Elie de Cortone: Etude biographique. Par Ep. Lempp. Paris: Fisch 
bacher, 1901. 220 pages. 

Documents relatijs aux rapports du clergé avec la royauté de 1682-1789. Publiés 
par Lfon; MENTION. Tome I. Paris: Picard, 1893, 1903. 183 pages. 1, “La 
régale les libertés de l’Eglise gallicane;” 2, “L’affaire des Francaises;” 3, “ L’Edit 
de 1695 sur la jurisdiction ecclésiastique;” 4, “L’affaire des ‘Maximes des Saints;’” 
5, “Le Jansénisme en 1705;” 6, “La bulle ‘Unigénitus;’” 7, “Le Parlement, les 
Jansénistes et le clergé (1720-1755);” 8, “Le clergé et le fisc, les biens de main- 
morte—l’Edit de 1749;” 9, “La suppression des Jésuites.” 
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MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


PRoFEssOR WERNLE is already known as the leading representative of 
the new school of historical exegesis which is creating something very simi- 
lar to a new era in the study of the gospels and the apostolic literature. In 
his present pamphlet* he gives a succinct, but exceedingly luminous, dis- 
cussion of the expectation concerning the conception of the kingdom of 
God as found in the New Testament. This he discovers to be fundamen- 
tally eschatological. He also discovers that in the case of Jesus and Paul, 
as well as in some of the other New Testament characters, this eschato- 
logical belief was supplemented by another to the effect that, while the 
kingdom had not yet come in its precise sense, it was in a sense already 
present in that its power was present. This power was to be seen in the 
works of Jesus and in those of the early church, especially in that there 
could be seen to be a beginning of the conquest of Satan. Professor 
Wernle also holds that the church was regarded as the embodiment of this 
kingdom of power. Few genuinely historical students will question that 
he is right in his main positions. There is perhaps a ground for question 
as to whether there has ever been exegetically established in Paul’s thought 
a distinction between the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of God, but 
no ground for doubting that Jesus believed the kingdom of God to be in 
some sense present. 

Professor Sanday tells us in his preface that his latest book? is written 
partly for the purpose of lightening his forthcoming Life of Christ of a certain 
amount of topographical material, and also because he believes that he has 
something to contribute to the topography of the New Testament from the 
point of view of criticism. The book justifies his first motive, but the second 
does not appear to be quite so fully justified as one might have hoped. 

As a discussion of topography the volume has the merit of Professor 
Sanday’s lucidity of style and sanity of judgment, and above all of his recog- 
nition of the unwisdom of being too sure of one’s conclusions in matters of 
indentification. At the same time there is practically nothing new on its 
pages. Especially in this connection should one notice the discussion of 
Bethesda and of the trial of Jesus. In the former case Dr. Sanday does 
not believe the problem of identification has been solved. In the latter 
case he holds, with Kreyenbihl, that the trial was at Herod’s palace near 

tDie Reichsgotteshoffnung in den dltesten christlichen Dokumenten und bei Jesus. 
Von Paut WERNLE. Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1903. 58 pages. M. 1.20. 


2Sacred Sites of the Gospels. By W. SANDAY. With the assistance of PAUL 
WaterHOUSE. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. 126 pages; lv plates. 13s. 6d. 
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what is now known as the Jaffa Gate. He also holds that the Coenaculum 
is the site of the Lord’s supper, and that, on the whole, the balance of 
probability favors the traditional site of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulcher. 
His discussion of the site of Capernaum is perhaps the best piece of work 
in the book, and results in the rather cautious favoring of Kahn Minyeh. 

Dr. Sanday shows a wide acquaintance with the recent literature, but 
surprises one by the consideration he pays Ramsay’s amorphous Educa- 
tion of Christ. It is refreshing, however, to find him puncturing the 
supreme self-complacency of the Macmillan Guide to Palestine. 

The few days which Dr. Sanday spent in Palestine did not suffice to 
give more than a superficial impression of ruins and places, He says, for 
example: “There is in Palestine no Pompeii to take one back at one 
step into the very heart of the past.” If Dr. Sanday had gone east of the 
Jordan and had seen Jerash and Umkeis, it is hardly possible to think he 
would have made such an unqualified statement. If he had climbed the 
hill above Kahn Minyeh, he would have seen that there are veritable ruins 
there. If he had followed the water courses between the Hot Springs at 
El Tabijha, he would perhaps have received other impressions than those 
he records. 

The plates are half-tone reproductions of the stock photographs of 
Palestine. The book is in reality a summary of literature and of conclu- 
sions based upon literature. 

The significance of a new edition of the Book of Jubilees? lies both 
in its being an English translation of a carefully edited and complete text, 
and also in Professor Charles’s statement that he has completely changed 
his opinion as to the time of its composition expressed in his Commentary 
on the Book of Jubilees. He now holds that the book was written by a 
pharisaic supporter of the Maccabean dynasty who was probably also a 
priest; that is to say, somewhere between 135 and 96 B. C. From this 
point of view it appears to him that the difficulties in the interpretation of the 
book very largely disappear. 

Any student of Jubilees must recognize the advantages which such a 
change of date gives, and yet it is very difficult to feel that the evidence 
given by the editor is thoroughly convincing. Professor Charles is always 
inclined to exaggerate the importance of a new impression, and in the pres- 
ent instance this characteristic must be allowed for. From the statement 
that Levi is called “‘the priest of the Most High God” Professor Charles 


3The Book of Jubilees; or, The Little Genesis. Translated from the editor’s 
Ethiopic text. By R. H. Cartes. Edinburgh: A. &. C. Black; New York: 
imported by Macmillan, 1902. xci+275 pages. $5.25. 
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argues that the book must have been written in Maccabean times. Accor- 
ding to Jewish tradition, he argues, Hyrcanus was the first man that came 
to use this title, and therefore the book was written not earlier than 135 
B.C. He further argues that it was written before the break of Hyrcanus 
with the Pharisees, 96 B. C., because, although pharisaic, its author 
approved of the Maccabean pontificate. It is difficult to see in the book 
any very distinct data for either one of these positions. There are many 
difficulties, it is true, which lie in giving it a later date, and it may be prob- 
able that it was written in the Maccabean period; but Professor Charles 
has not placed this beyond doubt. On the whole, however, we are inclined 
to think that it will be better to accept the earlier date, especially in the 
light of 31:14-20, when compared with the Psalms of Solomon 17:5, 6, 8, 
the Assumption of Moses 6:1, and the apocalyptic history of 23:12-31. 
The value of Jubilees in its bearing upon the messianic element in the 
New Testament is small, but great in its information concerning the develop- 
ment of angelology, demonology, and rabbinical interpretation in general. 
Professor Charles has brought out these facts admirably in his note, and 
his work will prove indispensable to the serious student of the Jewish 
thought which was contemporary with the beginnings of Christianity. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RECENT BOOKS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


APOLLONIUS OF RomE,’ a Christian, it would seem, of senatorial rank, 
attained the martyr’s crown under the emperor Commodus. His Acts 
have been handed down to us in two versions: an Armenian, discovered 
in 1874, preserved in the Mechitarite monastery in Venice, and an English 
translation of which was published by F. C. Conybeare in the Guardian 
in 1893; and a Greek manuscript in the Paris National Library, published 
by the Bollandists in 1895 (Bollandianis, Tom. XIV). Max, prince of 
Saxony, gives us in his volume the Greek text, with a German version, 
and a Latin translation of the Armenian text, which latter he considers 
the older in form, though neither text is original. Each has probably 
worked over the common source to some extent, with a view to its use in 
the church service. The account of the trial of Apollonius presents diffi- 
culties, from the point of view of Roman law, which led Mommsen to reject 

t Der heilige Martyrer Apollonius von Rom: eine historisch-kritische Studie. Von 
Max, Prinz von Sachsen, Herzog zu Sachsen. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1903. vii + 88 
pages. 
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it. The author tries to clear up these difficulties—I think, unsuccessfully. 
Yet, by comparison with the Fathers, he proves beyond a doubt that the 
whole atmosphere of the work is genuinely a second-century one. Aside 
from the liturgical interest which all martyrology possesses, the work, by 
its account of Apollonius’s long defense before the prefect, is of value 
chiefly to students of second-century apologetics. The author thinks the 
work points to a lost Apology by Apollonius. 

We have three new Hejte of Lietzmann’s “Kleine Texte fiir theolo- 
gische Vorlesungen und Ubungen.” The first is of great liturgical interest. 
It gives us the three oldest martyrologies.? First we have two short cal- 
endars, one a Depositio Episcoporum, the other a Depositio Martirum, 
from two late copies of older manuscripts, the original, according to the 
title, being by Filocalus, caligraphist to Pope Damasus, written in 354 A. D. 
The manuscript contained, besides these, a zodiacal calendar, lists of 
imperial consecrations and of consuls, Easter dates, lists of praefecti urbis 
(254-354), and a list of Roman bishops from Peter to Liberius. As this 
list of bishops became the basis for the Liber Pontificalis, this martyr- 
ology underlies the great martyrology of Pseudo-Jerome. Next we have 
a martyrology of Carthage, published in 1682 by Mabillon from a now lost 
Cluny manuscript, possibly original. This contains chiefly African saints. 
Its date is later than 505 A. D. Finally there are a German translation 
of the oldest calendar of the Eastern Church, from a Syrian manuscript 
in the British Museum; a codex written 411/12 at Edessa, and contain- 
ing also the Clementine Recognitions; Titus of Bostra against the Man- 
ichees; and several works by Eusebius—all in Syriac. The document 
undoubtedly rests on a Greek original, often parallel to Pseudo-Jerome. 

The fragments’ of the “Gospel of Peter” and the “‘Apocalypse of 
Peter” found in an eighth-( ?)century parchment, which also contained two 
fragments of Enoch, discovered in a grave at Akhmim, and now in the 
museum at Gizeh, as also fragments of Kerugma Petricollected in Clement 
Alexandrinus’s Stromata, are edited by Erich Klostermann. The gospel 
fragment gives an account of the crucifixion and resurrection. It is evi- 
dently Gnostic. The apocalypse is a vision of the future state, curiously 
worked out of the transfiguration of our Lord, it would seem. 

Origen’s Tenth Homily* on Jeremiah, the Greek text published by 

2 Die drei dltesten Martyrologien. Von Hans LIETZMANN. Bonn: Marcus & 
Weber, 1903. 16 pages. M. 0.40. 

3 Apocrypha. I: Reste des Petrusevangeliums, der Petrusapokalypse una des 
Kerygma Petri. Von ER1cH KLOSTERMANN. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1903. M. 0.30. 

4 Ausgewdhite Predigien. 1: Origenes Homilie X tiber den Propheten Jeremias. 
Von Erich KLosTERMANN. Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 1903. M. 0.30. 
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Klostermann side by side with the Latin of Jerome, is a valuable study in 
Origen’s sermon-composition and Jerome’s methods of translation. There 
are also new emendations of the text. 

The question of the authenticity of the Cohortatio ad Graecos, ascribed 
to Justin Martyr, is taken up again by Dr. Wilhelm Widmann.5 This 
work is divided into an introduction, discussing the history of the problem, 
and three chapters, devoted respectively to the contents of the work, espe- 
cially the theological; to its literary form and vocabulary; and to answer- 
ing various theories. Widmann finds tradition, at least as far back as 
Eusebius, uniformly ascribing the book to Justin. By elaborate com- 
parisons he establishes the resemblance of its content and style to those of 
Justin’s works. Undoubtedly there is relation to Julius Africanus, but the 
Cohortatio is the earlier. This is interesting. Within a year we have also 
had a discussion of the Cohortatio by Willy Gaul, who, while not ascribing 
it to Justin, places it almost in Justin’s time. Thus the tide of criticism 
of this work seems to be setting back toward its genuineness. 

Nathanael Bonwetsch, who as far back as in 1891 presented the works 
of Methodius, with remarks on their authenticity and transmission, now 
gives us a very careful and interesting work on the theology of Methodius 
of Olympus.® The author first reviews the contents of each of the extant 
works of Methodius; then he discusses the dogmatic aspect of the writings, 
under the usual dogmatic heads—doctrine of God, world and man, sin, 
atonement, etc.; next he takes up the ethical aspect of Methodius’s works, 
especially the relation of his teachings to those of Origen; finally, in a very 
interesting chapter, he deals with the place of Scripture, philosophy, and 
church tradition in Methodius. Methodius’s canon evidently included the 
apocrypha of the Old Testament (Hellenistic canon) and our canonical 
New Testament books except Second Peter. He also recognized an apoca- 
lypse besides John’s—perhaps A pocalypsis Petri (so Zahn et al.). His 
exegesis, especially of the Old Testament, is Origen’s “spiritual” inter- 
pretation, 7. ¢., avowedly allegorical. Plato and the Stoa are the philo- 
sophical elements in Methodius, his ethics betraying especially Stoic 
influence. Methodius’s theology grows out of the teaching tradition of the 
church. He, like all other men, stands on the shoulders of his predeces- 

5 Die Echtheit der Mahnrede Justins d. M. an die Heiden. Von WILHELM WID- 


MANN. [Forschungen zur christlichen Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte,” III, 1.] 
Mainz: Kirchheim, 1902. 164 pages. 

6 Die Theologie des Methodius von Olympus. Von NATHANAEL BONWETSCH. 
[=“ Abhandlungen der kirchlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse,” N. F., VII, 1.] Berlin: Weidmann, 1903. iv-+171 
pages. M. 12. 
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sors. Yet tradition has not yet attained the post-Nicene formality. This 
work on Methodius will prove of great value for the history of dogma, 
bringing out, as it does, the orthodox trinitarian thought, so far as it had 
developed before Nicea, and showing us the advanced monastic ethics at 
the end of the third century. Moreover, the relation of Methodius to 
Origen and his combat with Origenist errors are very interesting for the 
history of the Origenist controversy, in which subsequently Methodius 
was appealed to as authority against Origen. 

In a new volume of ‘‘Texte und Untersuchungen”? Harnack discusses 
the pseudo-cyprianic treatise De Singularitate Clericorum, fragments of 
the Hypotyposes of Theognostos, and the forged epistles of Bishop Theonas. 
De Singularitate, after an introduction on the previous study of the work, 
is treated in eight chapters, in which, from an examination of the manu- 
script transmission, it is shown that the treatise was anonymous and not 
ascribed to Cyprian until the twelfth century. Morin in 1891 ascribed 
the work to the Donatist Macrobius. Harnack undertakes to prove this 
authorship. By a careful analysis of the treatise, its purpose, style, and 
vocabulary, he first makes the authorship of a Donatist bishop most prob- 
able; then he fixes the time as that of Macrobius; and finally he shows how 
exactly Macrobius suits the evidence. The date would then be about 
375 A.D. The chief interest of this treatise, if we are indeed thus to assign 
it to the middle of the fourth century, flows from its very large number 
of Bible citations, throwing important light on the state of the Latin Bible 
of that time. In an appendix Harnack gives a list of these citations, which 
he discusses at some length. 

In 1902 Diekamp (in Theologische Quartalschrift, No. 4, pp. 481-94) 
published an interesting discovery of a genuine fragment of Theognostos, 
teacher in Origen’s school at Alexandria. Harnack gives a thorough dis- 
cussion of Theognostos’s teaching, followed by fragments excerpted from 
later authors. Theognostos was a thoroughgoing Origenist, and this 
paper is valuable for students of the Origenist controversies. 

After two centuries of accredited genuineness, positive proof has at last 
been furnished that the epistle of Bishop Theonas is a forgery. Harnack 
carefully discusses this proof in the light of its manner of using Scripture, 
its ethical and religious conceptions, the false traces of date, and the true 
material for dating, language, etc. Mommsen in a letter to Harnack 

7 Der pseudocyprianische Traktat, De Singularitate Clericorum, ein Werk des 
donatistischen Bischofs Macrobius in Rom. Die Hypotyposen des Theognost. Der 
gefilschte Brief des Bischofs Theonas an den Oberkammerherrn Lucian. Von ADOLF 
Harnack. [=“Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., IX, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 
117 pages. 
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showed that the ideas of court officialdom in this epistle are drawn, not 
from the court of Aurelian, but from that of Louis XIV.(!), while the Latin 
is that of the Renaissance and even contains Gallicisms. The epistle was 
evidently composed by a Jansenist, perhaps the oratorian Vignier, in the 
seventeenth century, to whom other forgeries are traceable. 

George Karo and Hans Lietzmann have published a catalogue of 
Greek catenae.® There are indices of the codices used and of the authors 
of catenae or comments. The catalogue is arranged according to the books 
of the Bible as they are found in the manuscripts. Under each are printed 
the list of commentators mentioned in each codex and a description of 
the codices. The book, which is the product of immense labor, will be 
useful chiefly for students of the manuscripts themselves. 


FREDERICK S. ARNOLD. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


8 Catenarum Graecarum Catalogus. Von GErorGIUS KARO UND JOHANNES 
Lrerzmann. [Aus den Nachrichten der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschajten zu Got- 
tingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, 1902.] Nos. 1, 3, 5. 620 pages. 
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